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LIFE  ABUNDANT 

By  Albert  E.  Croft,  Ph.D. 

A  discussion  of  the  values  of  life  and  the 
personal  approach  to  these  values  is  filled  with 
interest  for  the  blind  and  their  friends.  The 
blind  person  lives  in  a  sighted  society.  Its 
ideas  are  often  the  only  ones  available  for 
him,  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  not  adjusted  to  his  needs.  This  is 
understood  when  it  is  seen  that  the  views  of 
society  are  largely  mere  opinions,  and  that 
but  few  scientific  generalizations  exist,  while 
a  considerable  proportion  of  these  await 
further  light. 

A  popular  misconception  is  that  “nature 
compensates  the  blind  person  for  his  handi¬ 
cap.”  As  a  boy,  I  found  religious  expression 
in  knowing  the  blind  pianist,  Mendel,  and 
in  hearing  his  superb  recitals.  Something 
about  him  so  thrilled  me  that  I  forgot  “Blind 
Jake,”  and  others  who  seemingly  had  been 
given  no  special  talent  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  a  selfish  world.  I 


even  smiled  knowingly  when  I  heard  a  blind 
neighbor  boy  sing  words  I  shall  never  forget: 

“What  have  I  done,  Daddy, 

Why  is  it  I  can’t  see? 

All  the  other  boys  and  girls 
Have  their  sight  but  me.” 

We  were  all  sure  this  boy  was  to  enjoy 
compensations  for  his  blindness  that  would 
make  him  outstanding,  but  he  should  be 
patient!  That  was  thirty  years  ago.  My  only 
hope  now  is  that  this  neighbor  boy  did  not 
rely  upon  any  compensating  mechanism  in 
nature,  but  that  he  studied  his  talents  and 
his  opportunities  and  worked  with  more  than 
ordinary  diligence  and  concentration.  There 
are  no  compensations.  Nevertheless  many 
people  think  to  the  contrary  and  even  im¬ 
press  their  fallacious  views  upon  the  blind, 
much  to  the  unhappiness  of  the  latter  when 
they  do  not  find  themselves,  and  much  to  their 
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undoing  when  they  cease  to  strive  persever- 
ingly  to  develop  themselves.  Popular  opinion 
does  commit  grave  errors. 

Three  years  ago  a  very  capable  certified 
public  accountant  was  on  relief.  He  was 
quite  deaf.  Potential  employers  would  not 
grant  him  an  interview,  holding  to  popular 
belief  that  it  was  a  nuisance  to  have  a  deaf 
person  about.  When  someone  said  to  him, 
“Why,  man,  your  deafness  is  an  asset;  you  can 
do  much  better  work  with  auditory  distrac¬ 
tions  eliminated,”  his  eyes  watered  in  appre¬ 
ciation.  A  few  interviews  and  explanations 
successfully  placed  this  man  in  a  permanent 
position.  Had  he  given  way  to  popular  opin¬ 
ion,  the  chances  are  that  today  he  would  be 
a  disemployed  bookkeeper.  The  principle  to 
be  derived  is  clear:  regardless  of  one’s  per¬ 
sonal  condition  one  must  work  faithfully  in 
self-preparation  for  ultimate  opportunities, 
and  so  far  as  possible  resourcefully  convert 
handicaps  to  assets, — to  barriers  which  ex¬ 
clude  distraction  until  our  goal  is  won.  This 
is  the  first  step  towards  a  more  abundant  life. 

Our  second  category  of  opinion  considers 
the  so-called  “scientific”  generalization  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  fact.  Unfortunately  scientific 
generalizations  are  often  made  from  too 
narrow  a  range  of  facts,  and  in  other  in¬ 
stances  the  theories  drawn  from  the  facts  are 
one-sided.  Further  error  creeps  in  when  lay¬ 
men  accept  these  facts,  or  the  theories  drawn 
from  them,  and  apply  them  too  assiduously. 
Perhaps  in  the  distant  future,  science  will  be 
more  developed  than  it  is  now,  and  the  laity 
more  informed  and  experienced,  but  that  time 
is  not  at  hand.  Meanwhile  we  must  expect  a 
continued  superficial  application  of  scientific 
terms  which  may  be  detrimental  to  normal 
persons,  and  doubly  so  to  the  handicapped. 

One  term,  representative  of  many  now  in 
current  use,  that  has  caused  regrettable  ideas 
concerning  personal  behaviour  is  “escape.” 
It  is  almost  a  shibboleth  for  the  sophisticated 
who  ponder  upon  the  question  of  why  they 


behave  like  human  beings.  If  they  attend 
the  musicale,  enjoy  a  card  game,  read  a  book, 
or  work  overtime  on  an  engrossing  hobby, 
the  chances  are  they  will  believe  they  were 
“escaping”  from  the  reality  of  facing  an 
unpleasant  task. 

Such  an  outlook  upon  life,  semi-scientific 
though  it  may  be,  can  only  lead  to  undesir¬ 
able  negativism.  By  virtue  of  “escaping”  from 
the  kitchen  to  the  theater,  the  unhappy  house¬ 
wife  builds  an  unnatural  dislike  for  the 
routine  duties  that  are  necessary  if  her  home 
is  to  be  a  pleasing  environment  for  her 
family.  If  she  is  intelligent,  she  soon  dis¬ 
covers  that  the  movies  are  lures  which  draw 
her  away  from  her  tasks  and  make  her  suc¬ 
cessful  mastery  over  them  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  her  home  life  impossible.  Thus  under 
such  a  philosophy  the  zest  of  life  is  destroyed 
while  the  victims  become  mere  flotsam  and 
jetsam,  bashed  by  the  waves  of  pseudo¬ 
scientific  terms  and  opinions. 

Doubly  dangerous  to  the  blind  are  such 
popular  notions  even  though  they  carry  the 
hallmark  of  science.  The  facts  upon  which 
such  a  theory  as  that  of  “escape”  is  based 
are  inadequate  in  two  ways:  they  pertain 
more  to  abnormal  minds  than  to  normal 
minds;  and  they  are  personal  facts  only  and 
not  inclusive  of  social  facts.  Since  most 
people  are  normal,  it  is  unfortunate  that  they 
should  rationalize  themselves  into  problem 
cases  by  the  misuse  of  problem  terms.  We 
need  positive  normal  terms  for  positive 
normal  minds,  sighted  or  otherwise.  Since 
all  people  are  social  beings,  their  relationship 
to  the  total  social  situation  is  the  imperative 
factor,  and  this  relation  knows  of  no  one¬ 
sided  notions  of  “escape.”  When  the  blind 
realize  this,  they  have  made  the  second  step 
towards  a  more  abundant  life. 

In  studying  the  total  situation  around  us, 
we  must  consider  our  individual  relations  to 
the  groups  of  our  community  and  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  culture  of  these  groups  upon 
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personality.  Such  a  study  implies  at  least  four 
fields  of  endeavor;  first,  that  we  know  what 
constitutes  the  total  social  situation  in  which 
we  live  and  function;  second,  that  we  know 
its  effect  upon  personality  and  the  possibility 
in  turn  of  having  influence  upon  it;  third, 
that  we  know  the  process  by  which  we  inter¬ 
act  with  group  life;  and  finally  that  we  know 
how  to  organize  our  experiences  to  give  us 
a  rich  and  abundant  life. 

The  total  situation  into  which  we  are 
thrust  as  our  personal  lives  unfold  involves 
the  whole  culture  of  society,  the  organization 
of  society,  and  the  processes  of  society. 
Happily  we  are  born  into  a  civilization  which 
has  a  cultural  accumulation  of  things  and 
ideals,  of  material  achievements  and  tradi¬ 
tions,  that  far  transcends  all  others.  To  learn 
its  rudiments  and  to  master  one  of  its  many 
fields  may  be  a  lifetime  pursuit.  No  other 
time  or  place  in  history  offers  so  much  to 
reward  the  outlay  of  maintained  alertness 
and  attention.  We  have  but  to  display  and 
sustain  interest  and  energy  to  become  expert 
in  some  useful  field  of  life  and  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  from  such  usefulness.  Still  more 
fortunately,  social  organization,  the  skeleton 
upon  which  rests  the  meat  of  culture,  is 
advanced  to  the  point  where  endless  services 
and  opportunities  are  brought  to  the  in¬ 
dividual.  Agencies  of  various  sorts,  institu¬ 
tions  for  basic  needs,  groups  for  general 
purposes,  and  clubs  and  special-interest 
gatherings  with  a  multitude  of  programs 
give  evidence  of  the  offerings  available  to 
the  individual  by  virtue  of  social  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  remains  for  the  individual  to  select, 
work,  and  enjoy.  However,  most  of  those 
who  fail  to  avail  themselves  at  society’s 
bargain  counter  of  social  outlets  do  so  because 
they  do  not  understand  the  social  process. 
One  must  plunge  into  the  activities  of  society 
around  us,  and  “learn  to  do  by  doing.”  True 
indeed,  interests  are  diverse,  often  competi¬ 
tive,  frequently  in  rivalry,  sometimes  re¬ 


buffing,  but  this,  in  time,  invigorates  the 
persistent  person.  He  gets  into  the  game, 
wins  co-operative  fellowship,  and  improves 
the  situation  by  contributing  his  influence. 
Only  by  such  methods  can  the  blind  person 
take  his  due  place  in  community  life  and 
derive  the  most  benefit  from  its  culture  and 
organization. 

Naturally  such  entrance  into  the  activities 
of  community  life  and  its  culture  builds 
personality.  Personality  is  both  a  product 
and  a  growth.  It  is  a  product  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  absorbing  the  content  of  his  social 
experiences.  It  is  growth  because  it  is  con¬ 
tinuous,  and  it  expands  as  the  individual  adds 
to  his  social  knowledges  and  skills.  In  other 
words,  personality  is  largely  drawn  from 
culture.  This  obligates  the  intelligent  person 
to  select  the  lines  of  culture  he  wishes  to 
absorb,  exclude  others,  and  develop  his  per¬ 
sonality  pattern  accordingly.  Only  by  such 
careful  selection  can  the  individual  build  his 
personality  upon  the  harmonious  and  satisfy¬ 
ing  lines  necessary  to  the  consistency,  poise, 
and  stability  that  in  turn  will  constructively 
influence  others.  This  leads  to  the  second 
point  of  personality  influencing  culture.  No 
better  illustration  of  this  interaction  between 
individuals  and  groups  exists  than  in  the 
remarkable  life  of  Helen  Keller.  So  vitally 
has  Miss  Keller  plunged  herself  into  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  society  that  today  she  belongs  to  all. 
Her  influence  has  so  pervaded  the  thoughts 
of  all  Americans  that  she  has  caused  them 
to  think  and  act  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
far  beyond  what  they  would  otherwise  have 
done.  While  she  has  educated  millions  of 
fellow-beings,  above  all,  her  personal  in¬ 
fluence  has  become  a  vital  fact  of  our  very 
culture.  Thus,  in  degree,  it  is  with  all  who 
see  that 

There  is  a  Destiny  that  shapes  our  ends, 

Rough  hew  them  though  we  may, 

and  wisely  co-operate  with  this  Destiny  that 
works  through  the  media  of  social  forces  that 
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keep  man  and  society,  personality  and  culture, 
always  in  interaction, — each  building  the  other 
to  produce  jointly  the  total  social  situation. 

What  is  the  process  by  which  the  blind 
must  co-operate  with  Destiny  to  work  out 
the  best  personal  and  social  situation?  This 
is  the  third  field  of  endeavor,  and  it  rests 
upon  six  factors :  purpose,  participation, 
status,  role,  integration,  and  leadership.  A 
personality  with  a  purpose  has  a  goal.  It  is 
healthy,  and  dynamically  lives  to  accomplish 
worthy  ends.  These  ends  cause  the  mind  to 
select  activities  that  are  fruitful,  and  discard 
activities  that  are  mere  time-consumers.  Once 
this  selection  is  made,  the  full  force  of  emo¬ 
tional  strength  is  directed  towards  attaining 
the  purpose,  and  the  personality  is  geared  to 
its  next  task,  that  of  participation.  As  we 
participate  in  the  life  of  groups  we  have 
selected — and  the  blind  person  should  over¬ 
look  no  group  that  needs  educating  on  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  blind — many  problems  arise.  At 
times  it  is  difficult  to  gain  admittance  to  a 
group,  sometimes  the  welcome  does  not  ring 
clearly  and  invitingly,  often  the  strangeness 
of  the  unseen  repells.  Nevertheless  the  battle- 
cry  must  be  “participate.”  The  personal  catas¬ 
trophe  in  our  day  is  not  the  lack  of  physical 
vision  but  the  lack  of  social  vision.  Only 
participation  in  social  life  can  develop  social 
acumen.  Recently  a  blind  person  informed 
me,  “I  have  to  spend  five  afternoons  per 
week  visiting  various  social  agencies  merely 
to  make  them  conscious  of  the  blind.  My 
visits  are  always  friendly,  inquiring  yet  teach¬ 
ing.  At  first  other  blind  people  resented  my 
missionary  work,  but  someone  had  to  do  it. 
While  some  agency  directors  do  not  yet  fully 
understand,  still  they  have  come  to  recognize 
the  blind  and  give  us  a  definitely  higher 
status  in  their  opinion.” 

Desirable  status  is  the  result  of  consistent 
participation.  Without  this  status  one  remains 
a  nonentity.  With  it  one  has  a  definite  social 
position,  rank,  and  sphere  of  influence. 


Without  social  status,  one  personally  perishes 
in  the  sea  of  isolation.  With  social  status,  one 
survives  as  permanently  as  an  institution  of 
society.  Once  a  good  social  status  is  attained, 
it  does  two  things:  the  person  has  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  live  up  to  the  demands  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  position,  and  conversely, 
the  society  makes  way  for  the  activities  which 
its  status  has  put  upon  the  individual.  This 
is  an  active,  dynamic  aspect  of  social  status 
and  is  commonly  called  “social  role.”  Every 
blind  leader  should  be  consciously  living  his 
role  as  a  moving  influence,  aiming  to  bring 
about  in  society  a  fuller  consideration  of  the 
problems  of  the  blind.  At  the  same  time,  by 
leading  in  this  role  of  life,  the  individual  and 
the  group,  the  personality  and  the  culture 
become  integrated.  Social  integration  is  that 
wholeness  in  which  the  purposes  of  the 
people  and  the  plans  of  the  groups  coincide 
in  mutual  welfare.  As  this  condition  (which 
is  quite  common  and  by  no  means  only 
idealistic)  is  reached,  we  have  mastered  the 
method  by  which  the  life  abundant  is  reached. 

One  problem  remains.  In  what  fields  of  life 
must  the  blind  participate  to  experience  the 
abundant  life  ?  The  life  abundant  involves  five 
areas  of  social  life  in  which  every  person 
should  participate,  and,  until  this  situation  is 
reached,  every  leader  of  the  blind  should  work 
for  the  “total  program.”  In  order  of  im¬ 
portance  these  areas  are:  family  and  friend¬ 
ship  interests,  educational  interests,  occupa¬ 
tional  interests,  community  interests,  and 
personal  interests. 

All  personal  and  social  achievements  depend 
upon  family  and  friendship  relationships. 
While  many  problems  in  this  area  of  life  are 
at  present  nearly  insurmountable,  yet  much 
can  be  done.  In  this  respect,  the  blind  should 
not  neglect  each  other.  Generally,  the  more 
outlets  they  provide  for  comradeship  the 
better,  and  certainly  in  most  urban  com¬ 
munities  this  can  be  done  easily.  The  re¬ 
sultant  companionships  will  not  only  give 
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personal  satisfactions  but  also  stimulate  leader¬ 
ship  and  accomplishment  in  other  fields. 

Educational  interests  are  personal  improve¬ 
ment  interests  together  with  group  interests. 
Ordinarily  the  more  these  interests  are  pur¬ 
sued,  the  more  like-minded  people  become, 
and  the  easier  it  is  for  them  to  co-operate 
and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  efforts 
and  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  of  their 
groups.  Fortunately,  learning  processes  con¬ 
tinue  throughout  life.  Too  often,  however, 
we  have  failed  to  use  our  capacities.  An 
urgent  need  among  the  blind  is  for  adult 
education  on  a  continuous  basis.  Only  by 
such  means  can  the  endless  changes  in  social 
conditions  be  successfully  met,  and  only  by 
such  means  can  any  person  or  group  keep 
alert  to  the  daily  opportunities  for  service. 

The  occupational  interests  of  the  blind  have 
received  the  greatest  amount  of  attention  be¬ 
cause  of  the  abnormal  stress  placed  upon  the 
job.  Again  the  blind  suffer  because  they 
live  in  a  world  made  up  of  the  sighted,  run 
by  the  sighted,  and  controlled  for  the  sighted. 
This  world  can  be  accepted  or  rejected,  but 
in  either  event  it  may  work  hardships  upon 
many.  Perhaps,  in  time,  as  blindness  is  re¬ 
duced  to  less  than  one-half  of  its  present 
incidence,  the  economic  aspects  of  life  can  be 
reorganized  to  place  occupations  of  the  blind 
on  the  basis  of  special  aptitudes  and  of  thera¬ 
peutics.  Social  participation  centers  combined 
with  adult  education  centers  may  then  be 
more  important  than  workshops  and  stands. 
Aside  from  economic  motive,  no  premium 


pays  more  dividends  in  social  and  mental 
health  than  interestedly  pursuing  an  activity 
of  occupational  dimensions. 

Community  interests  come  next.  All  the 
groups  in  which  we  can  participate  exist  in 
our  community.  To  know  the  community 
as  a  whole  and  to  participate  in  its  affairs, 
offerings,  and  responsibilities  is  to  turn  the 
light  of  social  sight  onto  the  whole  problem 
of  citizenship.  No  longer  must  the  blind 
person  be  content  to  remain  as  the  “for¬ 
gotten  man”  by  reason  of  lack  of  interest  and 
participation  in  community  affairs.  Blind 
people  must  seek  to  influence  the  culture  of 
the  community  which  in  turn  determines 
their  own  position — truly  another  essential 
step  towards  an  abundant  life. 

Finally,  personal  interests  include  religious 
expression  and  the  wise  use  of  leisure  time. 
No  matter  what  the  inadequacies  in  the 
other  areas  of  life  may  be,  one  can  always 
round  out  a  useful  and  interesting  existence 
by  carefully  used  leisure  time.  Hobbies  and 
interests  can  be  co-ordinated  to  give  a  life¬ 
time  series  of  satisfying  fields  for  participa¬ 
tion.  If  one  is  withdrawn,  others  are  present, 
and  as  long  as  the  interest  relates  to  society, 
it  is  normal  and  a  legitimate  field  for  full 
intensive  participation.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions  the  zest  of  living  is  free.  One  can 
scorn  the  half-baked  use  of  the  term  “escape” 
and  plunge  headlong  into  life.  This  is  the 
only  way  to  acquire  the  life  abundant.  It  is 
there.  We  need  be  but  good  builders  and 
consumers. 


RECENT  STATE  SURVEYS  OF  THE  BLIND 

By  Ralph  G.  Hurlin,  Ph.D. 


In  •  this  article  surveys  of  the  blind  made 
recently  in  three  states  are  reviewed  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  their  methods  and  indi¬ 
cating  the  character  of  their  statistical  results. 
As  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  article,* 1  the 
problems  involved  in  making  an  accurate 
enumeration  of  the  blind  in  any  large  area 
and  of  compiling  statistics  concerning  the 
blind  which  can  be  relied  upon  as  a  sound 
basis  for  comparisons  with  similar  data  com¬ 
piled  at  other  times  or  in  other  places  are  not 
simple  ones.  Such  comparisons  are  needed 
and  are  often  made  on  the  basis  of  whatever 
statistics  are  available,  without  due  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  question  of  comparability.  Too 
frequently  the  difficulties  of  finding  all  the 
persons  who  should  be  enumerated  and  of 
getting  reasonably  complete  statistics  for  those 
who  are  found  are  overlooked  in  planning 
surveys.  The  matter  of  expense,  moreover, 
is  often  a  factor  in  deciding  what  procedures 
shall  be  used.  It  is  profitable,  therefore,  to 
examine  the  methods  which  have  been  used 
in  such  studies  and  to  consider  their  effect  on 
the  statistics  produced. 

California  Survey,  1935 

A  state-wide  survey  of  the  blind  was  under¬ 
taken  in  California  in  December,  1934.  It  was 
completed  within  the  brief  period  of  four 
months,  and  the  report  was  published  as  a 
bulletin  of  the  State  Department  of  Education 
bearing  the  date,  April,  1935,  and  the  title, 
A  Census  and  Economic  Survey  of  the  Blind 
in  California . 

Editor’s  Note — This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of 
articles.  The  third  will  appear  in  an  early  number  of 
the  Outlook, 

1  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  October,  1937. 


The  study  was  conducted  as  a  work-relief 
project,  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Adminis¬ 
tration  providing  a  project  supervisor,  who, 
it  is  of  interest  to  note,  was  a  graduate  of  the 
California  School  for  the  Blind,  and  twenty- 
four  clerical  assistants,  at  a  wage  cost  of 
$1,654.  Other  expenses  charged  to  the  study 
included  only  $460  for  postage  and  $40  for 
stationery  and  printing.  The  Bureau  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education  was  the  official  sponsor  of  the 
project,  but  it  was  conducted  as  a  co-operative 
enterprise  of  the  Bureau  and  the  California 
Council  for  the  Blind.  It  was  the  latter  or¬ 
ganization  which  first  proposed  the  study. 

Purpose.  The  primary  objective  of  the 
survey  was  to  make  an  accurate  count  of  blind 
persons  residing  in  the  state.  In  the  federal 
census  of  1930,  2,597  blind  persons  had  been 
recorded  in  the  state,  but,  by  January,  1935,  a 
full  year  before  federal  assistance  for  aid  to 
the  blind  was  available,  the  number  of  blind 
persons  receiving  state  aid  for  the  blind  was 
larger  than  this  by  619.  The  inadequacy  of 
the  census  figure  for  guidance  in  planning 
services  for  the  blind  was,  therefore,  clearly 
apparent.  The  second  purpose  in  view  was 
to  obtain  social  data  concerning  “a  sufficiently 
large  number  of  blind  persons  to  insure  the 
soundness  of  conclusions  based  upon  these 
data.” 

Definition  of  blindness.  It  was  intended  to 
include  in  the  enumeration  persons  with 
vision  so  impaired  as  to  prevent  them  from 
following  an  ordinary  occupation  on  a  com¬ 
petitive  basis.  More  specifically,  the  category 
was  interpreted  as  embracing,  in  addition  to 
those  entirely  without  sight,  persons  with 
partial  vision,  ranging  from  bare  light  per- 
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ception  up  to  and  including  ability  to  read 
newspaper  headlines.  The  schedule  sent  out 
to  reported  blind  persons  contained  a  useful 
graduated  series  of  questions  for  establishing 
the  extent  of  vision,  viz.,  Do  you  have  light 
perception?  Can  you  recognize  your  friends 
by  sight  ?  Can  you  read  newspaper  headlines  ? 
How  long  can  you  read  ordinary  print  with¬ 
out  hurting  your  eyes  ?  It  seems  probable  that 
the  intention  in  this  survey  was  the  same  as 
in  the  federal  census  of  1930,  that  is,  to  include 
as  blind  all  persons  who  were  not  able  to  see 
well  enough  to  read  ordinary  printed  matter 
even  with  the  aid  of  glasses.  The  report  does 
not  indicate  how  long  the  subject  could  read 
ordinary  print  and  still  be  included.  Since 
the  number  of  border-line  cases  will  be  rela¬ 
tively  large  wherever  the  line  is  drawn,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  limit  of  the  category  should 
be  defined  as  exactly  as  possible,  and  it  should 
be  recorded  in  presenting  the  results. 

Locating  the  blind.  Officials  of  all  public 
and  private  agencies  concerned  with  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  blind  in  the  state,  as  well  as  other 
interested  persons,  were  asked  to  report  the 
names  of  blind  or  partially  blind  persons 
known  to  them.  These  requests  appear  to 
have  been  made  only  by  means  of  direct  com¬ 
munication,  for  no  mention  is  made  of  any 
general  publicity  concerning  the  reporting  of 
blind  persons  or  of  any  attempt  to  use  schools 
or  churches  for  the  purpose.  Almost  all  of  the 
agencies  from  which  they  were  requested 
submitted  lists  of  names,  more  than  one 
hundred  lists  being  received.  These  names 
were  checked  for  duplication  and  filed  by 
counties. 

Canvass  of  the  reported  blind.  Correspond¬ 
ence  was  also  relied  upon  chiefly,  if  not  en¬ 
tirely,  for  verification  of  the  list  established  by 
the  initial  reporting  process.  Letters,  with  ac¬ 
companying  schedules  and  stamped  return 
envelopes,  were  sent  to  8,563  persons  whose 
names  were  reported.  After  two  weeks  a 
second  letter  was  sent  to  3,765  from  whom 


response  had  not  been  obtained.  The  report 
states  that  a  further  check  was  made  in  each 
county  to  insure  the  accuracy  of  the  list,  but 
no  indication  is  given  of  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed.  From  the  information  given,  it  may 
be  concluded  that  1,045  names  were  discarded 
as  duplicates,  for  it  is  stated  that  the  undupli¬ 
cated  number  of  names  of  blind  persons  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  lists  sent  in  was  7,518.  This 
figure  was  further  reduced,  for  it  was  found 
from  the  schedules  returned  that  of  this 
number  445  had  died,  48  had  moved  from 
the  state,  and  55  reported  that  they  were  not 
blind.  This  left  6,960,  which  was  accepted  as 
the  approximate  number  of  blind  persons  in 
the  state.  But  of  these,  only  3,512  had  re¬ 
turned  schedules,  leaving  nearly  half  of  the 
accepted  total  for  which  this  check  was  not 
available. 

Statistical  results.  If  the  fact  of  blindness 
was  suitably  checked  by  some  means  for  all 
the  names  in  the  list,  this  survey  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  there  were  at  least  6,960  blind  per¬ 
sons,  or  about  1.25  per  1,000  population,  in 
California  at  the  beginning  of  1935.  The 
failure  to  explain  fully  the  verification  of 
blindness  for  half  of  the  number  leaves  con¬ 
siderable  doubt  on  this  point.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fact  that  the  original  list  seems  to 
have  been  composed  principally  of  persons 
already  known  to  agencies  that  were  particu¬ 
larly  concerned  with  the  blind  may  indicate 
that  insufficient  attempt  was  made  to  discover 
blind  persons  not  already  known  to  such 
agencies.  It  seems  probable,  in  fact,  that  there 
are  rural  areas,  and  also  urban  areas,  in  the 
state  in  which  there  were  blind  people  who 
had  not  come  to  the  attention  of  these  agencies 
and  who  were  not  included  in  the  count. 

Only  one  table  of  the  report  presents  sta¬ 
tistics  for  the  entire  group  enumerated.  It 
gives  the  number  of  blind  for  each  county  by 
sex.  Of  the  total  number  57  per  cent  were 
males.  Almost  half  of  the  total  were  in  Los 
Angeles  county,  for  which  the  ratio  to  popu- 
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lation  was  1.5  per  1,000,  whereas  for  San 
Francisco  county  the  ratio  was  only  0.9.  The 
county  of  residence  was  unknown  for  146. 

The  other  statistics  of  the  report  are  based 
on  only  the  3,512  persons  who  returned 
schedules.  It  is  unfortunate  that  means  were 
not  found  for  obtaining  statistics  for  the  rest 
of  the  group,  since  there  can  be  no  assurance 
that  the  half  for  which  the  data  were  tabu¬ 
lated  are  representative  of  the  whole.  Because 
12  per  cent  of  this  half  were  under  20  years 
of  age,  38  per  cent  were  totally  blind,  and  16 
per  cent  had  had  no  schooling,  does  not  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  other  half  of  the  group  would 
show  corresponding  proportions.  The  figures, 
therefore,  cannot  be  taken  as  exact  measure¬ 
ments  of  the  group  of  the  blind  in  the  state 
and  have  very  limited  value  for  comparison 
with  other  similar  data,  even  though  their 
compilation  may  have  served  a  very  useful 
purpose  in  directing  attention  to  the  problems 
of  blindness. 

Doubt  may  be  raised  also  as  to  whether  the 
mailed  questionnaire  is  a  desirable  method 
of  collecting  statistical  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  blind.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
study  was  organized  as  a  work-relief  project 
with  a  staff  located  in  one  city  and  evidently 
with  no  provision  for  travelling  expense,  the 
reason  for  adopting  this  method  in  this  study 
can  be  easily  understood.  It  seems  clear,  how¬ 
ever,  that,  in  order  to  obtain  very  reliable  re¬ 
sults,  the  enumeration  and  the  collection  of 
detailed  data  should  be  made  by  means  of 
personal  visits  to  those  presumed  to  be  blind. 

In  spite  of  what  seem  to  be  defects  in  this 
survey,  it  can  be  safely  concluded  that  the 
number  of  blind  persons  in  California  is  very 
much  larger  than  would  be  concluded  from 
the  1930  census  figure. 

Oregon  Survey,  1933 

In  Oregon,  the  State  Advisory  Board  for 
the  Blind  made  a  state-wide  study  in  1933. 
The  work  occupied  the  entire  year  and  was 


done  without  cost  to  the  state,  at  least  part  of 
the  expense  being  contributed  by  the  Portland 
Council  of  Jewish  Women.  The  very  brief 
report  of  the  study,  published  by  the  Advisory 
Board,  under  the  title,  A  Survey  of  the  Blind 
in  the  State  of  Oregon,  gives  little  definite 
account  of  the  methods  of  the  survey,  but 
some  conclusions  concerning  them  can  be 
drawn  from  the  general  description  of  the 
inquiry  and  the  statistics  that  are  presented. 

Purpose.  “To  acquire  knowledge  on  which 
to  base  a  sound  policy  of  helpfulness  to  the 
blind”  was  stated  as  the  main  object  of  the 
study.  This  included  obtaining  authentic  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  number  and  loca¬ 
tion  of  blind  in  the  state  and  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  facts  concerning  them.  But  emphasis 
was  apparently  not  focussed  on  the  statistical 
problem.  Other  purposes  included  increasing 
the  number  of  lay  persons  interested  in  the 
problem  of  the  blind  and  conveying  informa¬ 
tion  to  blind  persons  concerning  facilities 
available  for  their  education  and  relief. 

Definition  of  blindness.  The  report  does 
not  reproduce  or  describe  the  schedule  used 
or  the  instructions  to  field  workers,  nor  is 
any  specific  definition  of  the  blind  who  were 
to  be  enumerated  given  in  the  report.  In  pre¬ 
senting  the  statistical  results,  however,  blind¬ 
ness  is  defined  as  “any  visual  handicap  which 
makes  it  impossible  even  with  the  aid  of 
glasses  for  one  to  read,  or  to  distinguish  ob¬ 
jects  at  a  distance  of  a  few  feet,  or  to  carry 
on  in  any  occupation  requiring  vision.”  This 
definition  would  be  difficult  of  application  by 
field  workers  and  may  not,  of  course,  have 
been  used  by  them.  It  leaves  some  doubt  as 
to  what  the  intention  was,  for  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  distance  on  the  scale  of  blindness 
between  ability  to  distinguish  objects  at  a  few 
feet  and  ability  to  read  with  glasses.  Pre¬ 
sumably  the  usual  definition,  including  as 
blind  all  those  having  insufficient  sight  for 
reading  even  with  the  aid  of  glasses,  was  in¬ 
tended. 
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Location  and  canvass  of  the  blind.  Groups 
named  as  co-operating  in  the  task  of  finding 
the  blind  in  the  various  localities  of  the  state 
included  Red  Cross  secretaries,  health  nurses 
and  doctors,  state  police,  school  superintend¬ 
ents,  parent-teacher  associations,  welfare  bu¬ 
reaus,  libraries,  the  State  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  Lions  Clubs,  radio  broad¬ 
casting  stations,  the  press,  and  the  clergy. 
Questionnaires  were  sent  to  these  groups, 
some  of  whose  members  interviewed  the  blind 
in  their  respective  localities.  Since  it  was  felt 
that  not  all  the  blind  in  the  state  had  been 
found  by  the  first  attempt,  further  efforts  were 
made  to  reach  unlocated  blind  persons.  Post- 
offices,  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  Rehabilitation  Department,  and 
school  teachers  are  listed  as  co-operating  at 
this  stage. 

Results.  The  report  records  the  belief  that 
a  reasonably  complete  census  of  the  blind  in 
the  state  was  made.  But  although  it  is  stated 
that  “the  existence  of  many  hitherto  unlocated 
blind  persons  was  revealed  and  relief  fur¬ 
nished,”  it  seems  probable  that  this  survey 
may  not  have  provided  a  complete  enumera¬ 
tion  of  blind  persons. 

The  total  number  of  persons  counted  as 
blind  was  only  68 1.  This  is  185  more  than  the 
number  recorded  for  Oregon  in  the  federal 
census  of  1930.  No  blind  persons  were  found 
in  two  of  the  thirty-six  counties  of  the  state, 
and  fewer  than  five  were  found  in  each  of 
twelve  other  counties.  In  1933  the  population 
of  Oregon  was  probably  about  one  million 
persons,  so  that  the  rate  of  blindness  indicated 
by  the  survey  was  only  about  0.7  per  1,000. 
In  October,  1937,  461  persons,  equivalent  to 
67  per  cent  of  the  number  of  blind  persons 
enumerated  in  1933,  were  receiving  aid  for 
the  blind  in  the  state. 

The  various  descriptive  data  sought  were 
obtained  for  only  part  of  those  enumerated, 
which  makes  most  of  the  tables  of  the  report 
of  doubtful  value.  Thus,  present  age  was  ob¬ 


tained  for  only  eight  out  of  ten  of  the  enume¬ 
rated  blind,  but  of  those  for  whom  age  was 
reported,  22  per  cent  were  between  10  and  20 
years.  This  very  high  proportion  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  explained  by  the  inclusion  of  rela¬ 
tively  complete  data  for  persons  of  the  ages 
represented  by  pupils  of  the  school  for  the 
blind,  but  incomplete  representation  of  older 
persons. 

New  Jersey  Survey,  1934 

Although  the  New  Jersey  survey  made  in 
1934  did  not  include  any  attempt  to  enumer¬ 
ate  blind  persons  who  were  not  already 
known  by  the  state  agency,  it  deserves  con¬ 
sideration  here,  both  because  of  the  care  with 
which  the  work  was  done  and  because  of  the 
resemblance  of  its  results  to  those  obtained 
in  surveys  which  have  attempted  to  enumer¬ 
ate  total  blind  populations. 

The  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind 
has  been  active  since  1910.  It  has  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  variety  of  services,  including 
the  administration  of  relief  for  the  needy 
blind,  teaching  the  use  of  raised  types  and 
handicrafts  in  the  home,  arrangement  for 
academic  instruction  outside  the  home,  and 
activities  for  the  prevention  of  blindness.  Its 
home  teachers  work  in  all  counties  of  the 
state,  and  the  Commission  has  long  encour¬ 
aged  social  and  religious  workers,  teachers, 
physicians,  and  others  to  report  to  it  the 
names  of  blind  persons  in  their  communities. 
Its  case  files  were  believed  to  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  the  blind  in  the  state. 

The  study  was  made  by  the  Division  of 
Statistics  and  Research  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Institutions  and  Agencies,  of  which 
department  the  Commission  for  the  Blind  is 
a  division.  A  staff  of  four  clerical  workers 
was  supplied  early  in  the  year  by  the  Civil 
Works  Administration  for  the  initial  stage  of 
the  work,  and  later  in  the  year  four  workers 
were  supplied  by  the  State  Emergency  Relief 
Administration.  The  final  report  of  the  study 
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is  an  attractive  mimeographed  pamphlet  en- 
tided,  Who  Are  the  Blind  in  New  Jersey?, 
which  presents  and  discusses  briefly  the  sta¬ 
tistical  tabulations.  The  procedures  are  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Helen  E.  Heyer,  who  directed  the 
study,  in  an  article  entitled,  “Statistical  Sur¬ 
vey  of  the  Blind  in  New  Jersey,”  in  the  June, 
3:935,  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 

Purpose.  The  first  purpose  of  this  study 
was  to  develop  from  the  case  records  of  the 
Commission  a  current  card  register  of  the 
known  blind  and  to  summarize  important 
information  in  the  record  of  each  person  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  register.  A  further  purpose  was 
to  compile  statistics  concerning  the  known 
blind  which  would  be  of  help  in  planning 
and  administering  services  for  the  blind  and 
in  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

Definition  of  Blindness.  In  classifying  per¬ 
sons  included  in  the  register  according  to  de¬ 
gree  of  blindness,  the  plan  of  the  Committee 
on  Statistics  of  the  Blind  was  used.  In  this 
plan,  in  which  the  blind  are  classified  in  four 
categories,  the  group  with  most  sight  remain¬ 
ing  comprises  those  having  “from  10/200  up 
to  but  not  including  20/200”  central  visual 
acuity  according  to  Snellen  measurements.1 
This  group  bears  the  descriptive  caption, 
“Able  to  read  large  headlines.”  Thus,  the  in¬ 
tention  respecting  the  group  included  as  blind 
in  this  study  was  evidently  the  same  as  in  the 
studies  already  described. 

Preparation  of  the  register.  The  carefully 
designed  card,  which  was  to  serve  both  as  the 
permanent  index  card  for  the  register  and  as 
a  statistical  card,  is  reproduced  in  Miss 
Heyer’s  article.  The  first  group  of  clerical 
workers  prepared  these  cards,  filling  in  the 
required  information  from  the  data  of  the  ex¬ 


1  In  using  the  Snellen  chart  for  vision  testing,  a  person 
is  said  to  have  10/200  central  visual  acuity  when  at  a 
distance  of  10  feet  he  can  read  only  the  line  of  type 
which  a  person  with  normal  vision  can  read  at  a 
distance  of  200  feet. 


tensive  case  records.  Later  the  precaution 
was  taken  of  having  the  case  records  re-read 
by  the  second  group  of  workers,  and  all  en¬ 
tries  were  checked.  The  cards  were  next 
examined  by  the  Commission’s  home  teachers, 
each  of  whom  reviewed  the  cards  of  persons 
in  her  own  district,  and  home  visits  were 
made  by  the  teachers  where  necessary  in 
order  to  verify  questionable  data,  to  supply 
lacking  data,  or  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
persons  with  whom  there  had  been  no  recent 
contact  were  still  living  and  in  the  state.  The 
cards  thus  checked  were  filed  by  counties 
for  the  purpose  of  the  register,  and  all  tabu¬ 
lations  were  made  by  counties. 

Results.  The  register  established  contained 
the  names  of  2,131  blind  persons,  of  whom 
1,444,  or  68  per  cent,  were  classified  as  wholly 
blind  or  having  light  perception  only.  It  also 
included  458  persons  who  were  not  blind  but 
were  known  to  the  Commission  as  “preven¬ 
tion”  cases.  The  2,131  blind  persons  represent 
a  ratio  of  only  about  0.5  per  1,000  of  New 
Jersey’s  population.  In  Miss  Heyer’s  article 
it  is  suggested  that  this  number  may  fall 
much  short  of  the  number  of  blind  in  the 
state,  because  of  blind  persons  previously 
known  to  the  Commission  who  were  not  lo¬ 
cated  in  checking  the  register  and  because  of 
the  many  blind  persons  in  the  state  who  have 
never  had  contact  with  the  Commission. 

Although  the  final  report  does  not  discuss 
this  point,  it  is  stated  that  the  2,131  blind  per¬ 
sons  are  those  found  in  the  register  of  the 
Commission.  The  report  may  be  criticized, 
however,  for  presenting  the  figure  without 
discussion  under  a  caption  asking,  “How 
many  blind  are  there  in  New  Jersey?”  In 
fact,  the  reader  is  likely  to  gain  the  impression 
from  the  final  report  that  the  register  may  be 
substantially  complete.  In  view  of  the  low 
ratio  to  population  and  for  other  reasons,  this 
seems  very  unlikely.  Doubt  must,  therefore, 
exist  as  to  whether  the  carefully  prepared 
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statistics  are  representative  of  the  blind  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  state  in  1934.  In  retrospect,  it 
seems  unfortunate  that,  in  planning  the  sur¬ 
vey,  provision  was  not  made  for  thorough¬ 
going  case-finding  efforts  in  at  least  some 
sample  areas,  in  order  to  test  the  degree  to 
which  the  register  approached  completeness. 

One  example  will  illustrate  the  limitation 
of  the  usefulness  of  the  statistics  resulting 
from  their  lack  of  completeness  or  probable 
representativeness  of  the  total  number  of 
blind  persons  in  the  state.  As  would  be  ex¬ 
pected,  a  higher  proportion  of  negroes  was 
found  in  the  register  than  in  the  state’s  pop¬ 
ulation.  The  ratio  of  negroes  in  the  register 
to  negro  population  was  about  1.2  per  1,000. 
But  since  the  register  cannot  be  said  to  be 
even  approximately  complete,  this  measure¬ 
ment  cannot  be  compared  with  a  similar 
figure  for  a  later  date  to  measure  progress  in 
the  control  of  blindness  among  negroes.  Com¬ 
parison  of  the  rate  of  negro  blindness  cannot 

ROLLINS  COLLEGE 

By  Cora 

Although  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  in  his 
efforts  to  benefit  mankind  entered  into  many 
fields  of  humanitarian  endeavor,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  his  greatest  achievement  was  as 
Director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  and  that  his  most  effective  and  endur¬ 
ing  accomplishment  there  was  his  great  suc¬ 
cess  in  beginning  and  continuing  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  Laura  Bridgman,  the  first  blind  deaf- 
mute  to  be  systematically  taught.  He  thereby 
brought  to  the  Perkins  Institution  a  world¬ 
wide  fame  that  has  placed  it  high  among  the 
schools  of  its  kind.  Through  an  infantile 
disease  Laura  Bridgman  had  been  made 
totally  unaware  of  the  world  and  all  that  in  it 
is,  and  by  Dr.  Howe’s  insight  and  foresight 


be  made  with  other  states.  Nor  can  conclu¬ 
sions  be  drawn  contrasting  the  extent  to 
which  the  negro  and  white  blind  population 
of  the  state  were  known  to  the  Commission 
at  the  time  the  study  was  made. 

The  tabulations,  however,  give  much  in¬ 
formation  about  the  blind  known  by  the 
Commission  which  is  worth  knowing,  and  at 
several  points  they  deserve  special  commenda¬ 
tion.  The  classification  by  present  age  utilizes 
age  classes  skillfully  related  to  employment 
possibility  and  might  be  recommended  as  a 
much  needed  standard  for  age  classification 
of  the  blind.  The  classification  by  cause  of 
blindness  is  scientific,  distinction  having  been 
made  uniformly  between  the  causal  factor 
and  the  eye  condition.  The  fact  that  the 
causal  factor  was  recorded  for  only  a  little 
more  than  half  of  the  blind  in  the  register 
was  no  fault  of  the  survey,  being  due  to  in¬ 
adequacy  of  the  medical  reports  in  the  case 
records. 


HONORS  DR.  HOWE 

L.  Gleason 

she  grew  into  womanhood  to  become  a  useful 
member  of  society. 

One  hundred  years  ago  Dr.  Howe  heard  of 
the  stricken  child,  and  he  visited  her  home  in 
New  Hampshire,  where  she  was  living  in 
care  of  her  parents.  On  October  4,  1837,  she 
became  his  pupil  at  the  Perkins  Institution  at 
the  age  of  seven,  and  she  remained  there 
through  the  rest  of  her  life  of  sixty  years.  Dr. 
Howe  himself  has  told  the  story  of  the  slow, 
the  tedious,  and  the  painstaking  methods  by 
which  he  began  and  continued  an  untried 
form  of  training  that  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  notable  landmarks  in  the  history  of  the 
education  of  the  blind,  and  he  may  emphati¬ 
cally  be  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  and 
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precursor  of  a  system  that  in  later  years  made 
Helen  Keller  its  most  distinguished  example. 
Although  Dr.  Howe  did  not  live  long  enough 
to  know  of  her  accomplishments,  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  due  to  him  that  she  rose  to  intellectual 
heights  hitherto  unknown  among  the  physi¬ 
cally  handicapped.  Helen  Keller’s  own  ac¬ 
count  of  her  education  is  the  story  of  what 
Dr.  Howe  years  before  had  done  in  a  lesser 
degree  with  Laura  Bridgman.  Other  blind 
deaf-mutes  who  have  followed  Laura  Bridg¬ 
man  and  Helen  Keller  have  thus  been  enabled 
to  see  the  light  of  both  soul  and  mind. 

Dr.  Howe  was  engaged  in  many  other 
philanthropic  efforts  in  addition  to  his  work 
as  Director  of  Perkins  Institution.  Among 
his  many  humanitarian  labors,  preceding  and 
following  his  affiliation  with  Perkins,  were 
his  work  for  the  liberation  of  the  Greeks  from 
the  domination  of  the  Turks,  for  the  Polish 
refugees  in  Prussia,  his  association  at  the 
right  hand  of  Horace  Mann  for  better  public 
schools,  for  prison  reform,  for  the  humani¬ 
tarian  care  of  the  insane  and  the  feeble¬ 
minded,  for  the  anti-slavery  cause,  and  for  the 
labors  he  did  not  spare  himself,  remaining 
not  at  home  in  his  own  country,  but  going  to 
Greece,  to  Poland,  and  elsewhere  in  order  to 
make  his  work  more  effective  and  complete. 

No  one  among  the  men  and  women  of 
national  and  international  eminence  memo¬ 
rialized  in  the  Walk  of  Fame  at  Rollins 
College  in  Winter  Park,  Florida,  more  de¬ 
serves  recognition  than  Dr.  Howe.  He  is 
given  a  place  there  among  celebrities  of  the 
first  degree  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  of  everlast¬ 
ing  verdure,  bright  flowers,  and  abundant 
sunlight.  The  Walk  is  lined  with  stones  me¬ 


morializing  more  than  450  men  and  women, 
and  Dr.  Howe  is  unique  among  those  famous 
persons  who  had  been  active  in  the  doing  of 
great  deeds  of  lasting  importance  to  the  world. 
In  eminence  among  American  educators  he 
has  had  few  superiors,  and  he  would  well 
have  deserved  a  place  in  the  great  Hall  of 
Fame  in  New  York.  That  distinction  on 
more  than  one  occasion  has  unfortunately 
been  denied  him,  and  it  has  remained  for 
Rollins  College  to  pay  him  the  tribute  he 
deserves. 

The  granite  slab  in  the  Rollins  College 
Walk  of  Fame  contains  simply  the  name  of 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe  and  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
with  the  addition  of  the  words  “Boston, 
Mass.”  It  is  especially  appropriate  that  his 
name  should  be  accompanied  by  the  name  of 
his  wife,  who  during  her  long  life  of  ninety 
years  (she  survived  him  by  thirty-four  years), 
was  of  great  assistance  to  him  and  to  his 
repute,  and  who  was  associated  with  him  as 
long  as  he  lived  in  many  public  movements 
for  the  advancement  of  women,  political  and 
otherwise.  In  addition  she  will  always  remain 
in  the  minds  of  the  American  people  as  the 
author  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  American 
patriotic  songs,  “The  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic,”  which  was  an  effective  inspiration 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  has  so  remained 
ever  since  in  the  hearts  of  all  loyal  American 
citizens. 

This  is  the  centenary  year  of  one  of  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe’s  most  enduring  achievements. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  him,  many  a  human 
being  whose  life  seemed  to  have  been 
darkened  forever,  would  not  have  been  led 
into  the  light. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS 

A  Recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind 


Although  work  for  the  blind  and  for  pre¬ 
vention  of  blindness  has  been  carried  on  for 
years,  there  are  no  reliable  data  available  as 
to  the  causes  of  blindness  on  a  national  basis. 
Studies  of  the  causes  of  blindness  in  various 
groups  of  blind  people  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time,  but  such  selected  groups  are 
probably  not  representative  of  the  blind  popu¬ 
lation  as  a  whole  throughout  the  country. 
Moreover,  in  such  studies  as  have  been  made, 
differences  in  the  plans  of  classification  em¬ 
ployed  make  it  impossible  to  compare  or 
combine  the  figures  so  derived. 

The  need  for  a  standard  scheme  of  classifi¬ 
cation  for  uniform  use  throughout  the  country 
thus  becomes  apparent,  and  the  Classification 
of  Causes  of  Blindness  here  presented  was 
developed  by  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of 
the  Blind 1  to  meet  this  need. 

The  plan  provides  for  a  two-fold  classifica¬ 
tion,  (i)  by  etiological  factor  (the  disease  or 
accident  which  was  fundamentally  responsible 
for  the  primary  eye  condition)  and  (2)  by 
topographical  factor  (the  part  of  the  eye 
affected).  Each  case  is  thus  to  be  classified  in 
two  ways;  for  instance,  the  diagnosis  “optic 
atrophy  due  to  syphilis”  would  be  assigned  to 


1  The  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind,  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  was 
appointed  in  1929  to  study  the  problems  of  statistics  of 
blindness  and  the  blind  and  make  recommendations  for 
the  improvement  of  such  statistical  data.  Its  membership 
consists  of:  Dr.  Ralph  G.  Hurlin,  Russell  Sage  Founda¬ 
tion,  Chairman;  Dr.  Conrad  Berens,  New  York  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary;  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Carris  and  Miss  C.  Edith 
Kerby,  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness; 
Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin  and  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind;  Mr.  Bennet  Mead,  formerly 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census;  Dr.  B.  Franklin  Royer; 
Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Blind.  Office  of  the  Secretary,  15  West  16th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


“syphilis”  in  the  etiological  classification  and 
to  “optic  atrophy”  in  the  topographical  group¬ 
ing;  the  diagnosis  “optic  atrophy  due  to  brain 
tumor”  would  be  classified  under  “neoplasms” 
as  the  etiological  factor  and  under  “optic 
atrophy”  as  the  topographical  factor.  That  the 
study  of  etiological  factors  is  particularly  im¬ 
portant  in  connection  with  the  program  for 
prevention  of  blindness  is  readily  apparent. 

A  scheme  of  code  numbers  has  been  worked 
out  which  will  facilitate  the  grouping  of  cases 
according  to  either  the  etiological  or  the  topo¬ 
graphical  factor.  Provision  is  also  made  for 
possible  expansion  of  detail  under  the  various 
main  headings,  and  additional  items  can  be 
inserted  as  needed.  It  is  expected  that  the 
actual  work  of  classifying  data  will  be  done 
in  the  offices  of  the  state  departments  for  the 
blind  or  similar  agencies  which  adopt  the 
plan,  all  doubtful  cases  being  referred  to  an 
ophthalmologist  for  decision. 

The  present  “Classification”  is  the  out¬ 
growth  of  six  years  of  experimental  work, 
during  which  time  it  has  been  tried  out  on 
more  than  seven  thousand  cases,  drawn  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  and  from  differ¬ 
ing  age  groups.  In  all  the  stages  of  the 
gradual  development  of  this  scheme,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  the 
constant  advice  and  assistance  of  ophthalmol¬ 
ogists,  some  of  whom  acted  as  general 
advisors  while  others  reported  groups  of  their 
own  cases  to  be  classified.  Minor  revisions 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  as  the 
need  arose,  and  the  “Classification,”  having 
proved  its  practicability  by  use,  is  now  recom¬ 
mended  for  adoption  by  state  and  private 
agencies  throughout  the  country  which  are 
dealing  with  blind  people. 
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ETIOLOGICAL  CLASSIFICATION 


(10-29)  Infectious  Diseases  (40-48) 


11 

Diphtheria 

41 

12 

Gonorrhea  (excluding  ophthalmia  neona¬ 

42 

torum) 

13 

Measles 

48 

14 

Meningitis 

49 

15 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum 

a  Gonorrheal 

b  Pneumococcic 

(50-59) 

s  Other  types  of  ophthalmia  neona¬ 

51 

ff  O 

torum,  specified 

04 

r  o 

x  Ophthalmia  neonatorum,  not  specified 

5o 

c  o 

16 

Scarlet  fever 

DO 

K  A 

17 

Septicemia 

59 

a  Acute 

b  Chronic  (including  auto-toxemia,  focal 

(60-69) 

sepsis,  etc.) 

69 

x  Nature  not  specified 

18 

Smallpox 

19 

Syphilis 

(70-79) 

a  Prenatal 

71 

b  Acquired 

72 

x  Origin  not  specified 

73 

21 

Trachoma 

74 

22 

Tuberculosis 

23 

Typhoid  fever 

75 

28 

Other  infections,  specified 

29 

Infections,  not  specified 

76 

78 

79 

Industrial  injuries  and  diseases  2 
Trauma  (including  burns),  specified 
Industrial  diseases  (including  industrial 
poisoning) 

Industrial  injuries,  not  specified 
Injuries,  not  specified 


Toxic  Poisoning  (excluding  industrial) 
Tobacco 

Alcohol  (ethyl,  grain) 

Alcohol  (methyl,  wood,  denatured,  etc.) 
Other  toxic  poisonings,  specified 
Toxic  poisonings,  not  specified 


Neoplasms 

Neoplasms,  all  types 


Non-Infectious  Systemic  Diseases 
Anemia  and  other  blood  diseases 
Diabetes 

Nephritis  and  other  kidney  diseases 
Vascular  diseases  (including  arteriosclero¬ 
sis  and  other  cerebral-vascular  lesions) 
Non-infectious  diseases  of  the  central  nerv¬ 
ous  system  (including  multiple  sclerosis) 
Diseases  connected  with  disorders  of  preg¬ 
nancy  and  childbirth 
Other  systemic  diseases,  specified 
Systemic  diseases,  not  specified 


(30-49)  Traumatic  and  Chemical  Injuries  (including 
eye  infections  following  injury,  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  ophthalmitis) 

(30-39)  Non-industrial  injuries 
31  War 

33  Play  or  sport1 

34  Household  activities 1 

35  Street  and  traffic  accidents  1 

36  Injuries  incidental  to  surgical  procedures 

37  Birth  injuries 

38  Other  non-industrial  injuries,  specified  1 

39  Non-industrial  injuries,  not  specified 


’If  information  concerning  the  object  or  instrument  causing  the  in¬ 
jury  is  available,  it  is  recommended  that  accidents  in  these  groups  be 
further  subdivided  as  follows:  a,  fireworks;  b,  firearms;  c,  dynamite; 
D,  benzine,  gasoline,  or  kerosene;  E,  sharp  or  pointed  objects;  s,  other 
specified;  x,  not  specified. 


(80-89)  Congenital  and  Hereditary  Origin  (other 
than  syphilitic) 

81  Congenital  origin,  cause  not  determined 

82  Hereditary  origin 

a  Established 
b  Presumed 

83  Consanguinity 

89  Not  specified 

(90-99)  Etiology  Undetermined  or  Not  Specified 
99  Etiology 

a  Unknown  to  science 
B  Undetermined  by  physician 
x  Not  specified 


’If  information  is  available,  it  is  recommended  that  these  groups  be 
further  subdivided  to  show  the  nature  of  industry  and  process. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL  CLASSIFICATION 


(100-199) 

no 

(120-129) 

121 

128 

129 

(130-139) 

131 

138 

139 
(140-149) 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

148 

149 
(150-159) 

151 

158 

159 
170 

180 
190 


Eyeball 

Hypertension  (glaucoma) 

Refractive  errors 
Myopia 

Other  refractive  errors,  specified 
Refractive  errors,  not  specified 
Motor  anomalies 

Amblyopia  ex  anopsia  (strabismus) 
Other  motor  anomalies,  specified 
Motor  anomalies,  not  specified 
Developmental  anomalies 
Albinism 

Anophthalmos  (excluding  surgical) 

Megalophthalmos  (bupbthalmos) 

Microphthalmos 

Aniridia 

Coloboma 

Other  developmental  anomalies,  speci¬ 
fied 

Developmental  anomalies,  not  specified 
Degenerative  changes 
Disorganized  eyeball,  atrophic  globe, 
phthisis  bulbi,  enucleation 
Other  degenerative  changes,  specified 
Degenerative  changes,  not  specified 
Panophthalmitis  and  acute  endophthal¬ 
mitis 

Other  affections  of  the  eyeball,  specified 
Affections  of  the  eyeball,  not  specified 


(200-299)  Conjunctiva 
210  Conjunctivitis 

280  Other  affections  of  the  conjunctiva, 

specified 

290  Affections  of  the  conjunctiva,  not  speci¬ 

fied 


(300-399)  Cornea 


310  Interstitial  keratitis 

320  Keratoconjunctivitis,  phlyctenular  (ec¬ 

zematous) 

330  Keratitis,  not  specified 

340  Ulcerative  keratitis  (corneal  ulcers) 

350  Pannus 

380  Other  affections  of  the  cornea,  specified 

390  Affections  of  the  cornea,  not  specified 


(400-499) 

420 

430 

440 

480 

490 


(500-599) 

510 

520 

580 

590 


(600-699) 

610 

620 

630 

640 

650 

660 

670 

680 

690 


(700-799) 

710 

720 

730 

780 

790 


(800-899) 

810 

820 

880 

890 


(900-999) 

910 

980 

990 


Iris  and  Ciliary  Body 
Iridocyclitis  (uveitis) 

Iritis 

Sympathetic  ophthalmitis 
Other  affections  of  the  iris  and  ciliary 
body,  specified 

Affections  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  body, 
not  specified 

Crystalline  Lens 

Lens  opacity  (cataract) 

Dislocated  lens 

Other  affections  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
specified 

Affections  of  the  crystalline  lens,  not 
specified 

Choroid  and  Retina 
Choroiditis 
Retinitis 
Chorioretinitis 
Detached  retina 
Retinal  hemorrhage 

Retinal  degeneration  (including  retinitis 
pigmentosa) 

Obstructions  of  the  central  artery  or  vein 
Other  affections  of  the  choroid  and  retina, 
specified 

Affections  of  the  choroid  and  retina,  not 
specified 

Optic  Nerve 
Optic  atrophy 
Optic  neuritis 
Neuroretinitis 

Other  affections  of  the  optic  nerve,  speci¬ 
fied 

Affections  of  the  optic  nerve,  not  speci¬ 
fied 

Vitreous  Humor 

Intra-ocular  hemorrhage 
Opacities 

Other  affections  of  the  vitreous  humor, 
specified 

Affections  of  the  vitreous  humor,  not 
specified 

Miscellaneous  and  Ill-Dbfined 
Amblyopia,  undefined 
Other  miscellaneous  and  ill  -  defined 
lesions,  specified 
Lesions,  not  specified 
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HOW  TO  USE  THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS 


Case  Records 

Only  records  of  ophthalmologists’  eye  ex¬ 
aminations  which  contain  information  on  both 
topographical  and  etiological  cause  factors  are 
suitable  for  study.1  Completeness  of  individual 
case  records  is  essential.  Although  unspecified 
and  indefinite  items  can  be  classified,  com¬ 
bined  data  will  be  valueless  unless  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  these  unsatisfactory  items  is  small. 

Frequently,  etiological  information  can  be 
obtained  by  consulting  previous  physicians  and 
other  reliable  sources.  Facts  obtained  from  any 
source  other  than  the  physician  in  attendance 
at  the  time  of  occurrence  of  blindness  should 
not  be  incorporated  in  the  diagnosis  until 
accepted  by  the  examining  ophthalmologist. 

Code  numbers,  assigned  to  each  item  in  the 
classification,  facilitate  tabulation.  Both  the 
classification  and  the  numbering  system  are 
capable  of  expansion,  if  necessary. 

A  cross-tabulation  by  topographical  and  etio¬ 
logical  factors  will  give  the  most  complete  and 
satisfactory  summary  of  data  on  diagnoses. 

Etiological  Classification 

In  this  grouping,  classification  is  by  under - 
lying  cause .  Theoretically,  every  case  of 
blindness  is  due  to  some  etiological  factor  or 
factors.  Actually,  it  may  be  difficult,  and 
sometimes  impossible,  to  determine  the 
etiology  in  a  particular  case  because  of  the 
gaps  in  present  medical  knowledge.  The 
ideal  ophthalmological  examination  includes 
such  supplementary  tests,  examinations,  and 
study  of  the  case  history  as  are  necessary  to 
determine  the  etiology. 

Cases  should  never  be  automatically  as¬ 
signed  to  an  etiological  factor  to  which  the 
eye  condition  is  frequently  due.  Each  case 
should  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  in¬ 
formation  available  concerning  that  case 
(e.g.  interstitial  keratitis  is  not  always  due  to 

1  The  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind  has  designed 
a  record  form  for  Physician’s  Report  on  Eye  Examination. 
Copies  obtainable  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary. 


prenatal  syphilis;  not  all  ophthalmia  neona¬ 
torum  is  gonorrheal). 

If  exact  etiology  cannot  be  determined  in 
a  case: 

1.  Give  an  indefinite  classification,  wherever 
possible  (e.g.  “infectious  disease,  not  speci¬ 
fied;”  “non-industrial  injury,  not  specified”). 

2.  Classify  as  “probably”  or  “possibly  due 
to”  the  etiological  factor  which  appears  most 
likely  to  be  the  cause  in  the  individual  case. 

Topographical  Classification 

In  this  grouping  each  case  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  the  nature  and  location  of  the  eye 
lesion  (e.g.  corneal  ulcers,  detached  retina). 

Cases  having  lesions  in  more  than  one  part 
of  the  eye  should  be  classified  as  follows: 

1.  The  classification  includes  items  for  the 
more  common  combinations  (e.g.  iridocyclitis) . 

2.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  examining 
ophthalmologist,  one  lesion  is  secondary  to 
the  other,  the  case  is  classified  according  to 
the  primary  lesion  (e.g.  glaucoma  may  be 
secondary  to  cataract  or  vice  versa). 

3.  So  far  as  possible  avoid  classification  by 
conditions  which  are  merely  the  sequellae  of 
eye  diseases  (e.g.  corneal  opacity,  enucleation, 
secondary  atrophy  of  nerve  or  eyeball). 

4.  Eye  diseases  which  produce  blindness 
only  if  the  eyeball  itself  is  affected  should  be 
classified  according  to  that  part  of  the  eyeball 
which  is  affected  rather  than  to  the  extra- 
bulbar  part  (e.g.  trachoma  and  ophthalmia 
neonatorum). 

5.  If  there  are  different  causes  for  each 
eye,  the  case  is  classified  according  to  the 
cause  of  blindness  in  the  second  eye. 

6.  In  cases  having  a  number  of  concurrent 
lesions,  any  one  of  which  could  result  in 
blindness,  select  one  of  the  general  items  in 
the  classification  which  will  cover  all  lesions 
(e.g.  a  case  born  with  several  anomalies,  none 
of  which  is  primarily  responsible  for  blind¬ 
ness  should  be  classified  as  “other  develop¬ 
mental  anomalies,  specified”). 


AS  ONE  TEACHER  TEACHES 


By  Edward  Kuncel 


Late  in  November,  1935,  Dr.  Homer  W. 
Anderson,  Superintendent  of  the  Omaha 
Public  School  System,  and  Mr.  R.  M.  Marrs, 
Principal  of  South  High  School,  chose  a  new 
teacher  for  the  faculty  of  South  High  School. 
To  the  casual  observer  this  selection  would 
have  appeared  as  a  routine  operation,  but  in 
its  greater  significance  it  may  hold  possibilities 
for  the  further  economic  welfare  of  the  blind, 
since  the  teacher  (myself)  was  without  sight. 

In  order  to  understand  my  position,  it  is 
necessary  to  realize  the  conditions  at  South 
High  School.  This  institution  is  the  largest  in 
the  city  in  enrollment.  Despite  the  crowded 
situations,  the  school  held  no  terrors  for  me, 
because  I  had  attended  school  here  as  a 
student. 

The  principal  and  by  far  the  larger  part  of 
the  faculty  were  sympathetic  with  the  experi¬ 
ment  which  was  being  attempted.  Most  of 
them  had  known  me  as  a  student,  and  their 
loyalty  has  proved  beneficial  to  me  during  the 
past  two  years.  It  must  not  be  assumed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  my  teaching  career  began  under 
perfect  arrangements.  It  took  a  great  deal  of 
work  on  the  part  of  the  principal  and  the  head 
of  the  Social  Studies  Department  to  convince 
some  of  the  teachers  that  a  sightless  individual 
could  compete  on  equal  terms  with  the  other 
members  of  the  faculty.  This  missionary 
work  has  been  so  successful  that  today  no 
one  seems  to  feel  that  my  position  is  different 
from  his.  To  these  friends,  and  to  the  others 
who  made  those  first  few  weeks  more  pleasant, 
I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  repay. 

My  first  task  was  to  familiarize  myself 
with  the  physical  equipment  in  my  classroom. 
This  took  only  five  minutes’  time,  but  the 


value  of  the  investment  of  that  time  can  not 
be  estimated.  I  tried,  then  and  later,  to  appear 
as  nearly  as  possible  normal  in  everv  way.  I 
believed  that  my  chances  for  success  depended 
in  large  part  in  my  ability  to  secure  the  re¬ 
spect  and  admiration  of  my  classes.  Pity  was 
the  last  thing  I  wanted,  and,  had  that  first 
day  been  less  free,  I  am  sure  that  my  prime 
objective  would  have  been  lost.  Months  later, 
one  of  my  first  students  said  that  my  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  room  was  the  one  thing  which 
probably  saved  me  from  a  difficult,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  task. 

The  head  of  the  Social  Studies  Department, 
Mr.  S.  E.  Clark,  has  been  most  gracious  in 
permitting  me  to  solve  my  own  problems  in 
my  own  way.  It  must  not  be  felt,  however, 
that  he  has  been  unwilling  to  take  his  time 
to  aid  me  whenever  I  needed  assistance.  I 
teach  a  course  in  Advanced  American  History 
and  a  course  in  Modern  Problems  (which 
combines  current  history,  economics,  and 
sociology  into  a  year’s  work)  and  have  three 
classes  in  each.  My  work  has  progressed,  or 
so  I  believe,  as  smoothly  as  that  of  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  department.  This  has  been  due  to 
the  fact  that  I  had  secured  co-operation  of  the 
students  in  my  classes. 

Though  our  school  population  is  highly 
diversified  and  comes  from  the  less  wealthy 
section  of  this  city,  I  could  ask  for  no  finer 
students  with  whom  to  work.  I  organize  my 
classes,  wherever  possible,  so  that  the  students 
will  perform  the  greater  part  of  the  routine 
operations.  For  illustration,  some  student 
checks  the  daily  attendance,  and,  although  I 
have  made  myself  familiar  with  the  seating 
positions,  I  am  freed  from  this  task.  Then 
too,  the  students  enjoy  this  responsibility 
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and  respond  more  readily  in  larger  matters. 

From  the  outset,  members  of  both  the 
faculty  and  the  community  feared  that  the 
problem  of  discipline  would  cause  me  anxiety. 
Contrary  to  their  expectations,  I  have  had 
only  two  disciplinary  cases  of  serious  propor¬ 
tion.  Even  in  these  two  cases,  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class  ostracized  the  offenders  with 
telling  results.  For  my  own  protection,  and 
the  greater  development  of  the  students,  I 
have  used  a  committee  of  stronger  students 
as  a  safeguard  against  unexpected  emer¬ 
gencies.  This  same  technique  is  employed  by 
other  teachers.  The  size  of  our  classes,  about 
thirty-five  pupils  in  each,  makes  such  student 
activity  desirable. 

Since  I  am  by  training  a  history  teacher, 
the  problem  of  using  maps  seemed  to  cause 
some  questions.  I  have  solved  this  problem 
by  using  students  at  the  maps.  To  save  time 
I  always  have  one  of  the  more  able  pupils 
familiarize  himself  with  the  regions  to  be 
discussed  during  the  period.  In  all  cases  this 
must  be  conditioned  upon  the  interest  of  the 
students.  No  lasting  results  can  be  obtained 
without  using  the  interest  motive  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  course  of  class  work.  If  the  class 
shows  marked  enthusiasm  for  a  particular 
current  problem,  this  is  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
historical  period  under  consideration.  This 
method,  suggested  and  promulgated  by  my 
immediate  superiors,  has  helped  in  maintain¬ 
ing  a  high  quality  of  interest. 

Naturally  student  interests  exhibit  them¬ 
selves  in  various  forms.  Some  pupils  show 
marked  aptitude  in  constructing  projects  of 
various  types,  while  others  may  find  their 
medium  of  expression  in  books,  maps,  or  car¬ 
toons.  This  partial  enumeration  of  various 
activities  which  are  encouraged  will  serve  to 
indicate  the  complex  character  involved  in 
appraising  the  merits  of  each  individual  piece 
of  work.  Since  the  evaluation  of  some  of  this 
work  is  entirely  dependent  upon  sight,  I  must 
rely  upon  others  for  this  information.  In  all 
such  cases  I  use  the  various  students  as  assist¬ 


ants.  I  must  confess  that  the  results  have  been 
amply  satisfactory.  Though  my  helpers  have 
been  unwilling  to  accept  compensation,  I  have 
tried  in  a  very  small  way  to  provide  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  their  greater  expansion.  At  pres¬ 
ent  I  am  using  three  students  in  this  work, 
two  of  whom  have  been  with  me  for  nearly 
two  years.  To  them,  and  to  the  many  others 
who  have  given  their  time  that  I  might  suc¬ 
ceed,  I  owe  a  tremendous  debt  of  appreciation. 
The  work  they  have  done  has  taken  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  patience,  for  each  piece  of 
work  must  be  explained  or  read  to  me. 

In  similar  manner,  all  of  my  tests  and 
papers  must  be  corrected  by  others.  Texts, 
too,  require  hours  of  reading,  for  though  I  am 
able  to  retain  the  pertinent  material  from 
one  reading,  I  find  it  necessary  to  acquaint 
myself  with  the  various  authorities  in  the 
field  under  consideration.  This  is  only  one  of 
the  many  difficulties  which  must  be  sur¬ 
mounted  in  this  field  of  endeavor. 

While  I  possess  all  the  necessary  equipment 
in  the  form  of  notes,  I  must  constantly  be  on 
the  alert  to  detect  any  lack  of  interest  or 
extraordinary  occurrence  in  the  class  room. 
This  concentration  is  extremely  fatiguing, 
and  by  the  close  of  the  day  I  find  myself  quite 
exhausted.  It  is  true  that  the  physical  activity 
is  not  great,  but  the  nervous  strain  is  severe. 

From  this  brief  narrative  of  my  work  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  prime  object  of  my  teach¬ 
ing  is  to  maintain  a  normal  atmosphere  so 
that  the  students  will  feel  no  different  under 
my  guidance  than  they  do  under  the  direction 
of  the  other  instructors.  The  major  factor  is 
not  to  direct  attention  to  myself,  but  to  keep 
that  attention  concentrated  elsewhere.  I  use 
every  known  aid  to  better  teaching,  though 
I  modify  and  adapt  these  aids  to  meet  my 
own  needs  and  the  greater  growth  of  the 
students. 

The  one  question  which  still  remains  un¬ 
answered  is  whether  or  not  the  experiment 
has  been  successful.  At  the  risk  of  seeming 
conceited  I  shall  enumerate  the  various  assign- 
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ments  which  have  been  given  me.  For  nearly 
a  year  I  was  permitted  to  adjust  myself  to  the 
conditions  of  the  South  High  School.  In  the 
fall  of  1936,  a  new  boys’  debating  club  was 
planned.  Because  of  my  experience  as  a  high 
school  and  college  debater,  I  was  assigned  as 
sponsor.  Later  in  that  same  school  year,  when 
a  fire-drill  reorganization  was  contemplated, 
I  was  assigned  a  duty  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  faculty.  For  some  reason  I  have  been  re¬ 
lieved  of  the  responsibility,  but  additional 
work  has  come  my  way.  When  school  opened 
this  year,  the  principal  suggested  that  two  of 
us  act  as  sponsors  of  the  South  High  “pep” 
activities.  Our  duties  consist  of  arranging 
student  rallies,  selecting  cheer-leaders,  dis¬ 
tributing  equipment,  and  planning  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Pep  Club.  Just  a  few  days  ago 
the  committee  which  selects  class  sponsors 
suggested  that  I  serve  as  assistant  sponsor  for 
our  mid-year  freshman  class.  It  seems  that  my 
class  routine  is  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  per¬ 
mit  me  to  assume  these  extra-curricular  tasks. 

Lest  it  seem  that  my  work  requires  every 


moment  of  my  time,  I  must  relate  that  I 
found  time  to  complete  the  work  on  my 
Master  of  Arts  degree  within  a  year  after 
graduating  from  college.  This  work  was, 
carried  on  during  the  time  that  I  was  teach¬ 
ing.  Though  the  two  assignments  proved 
more  than  enough  work  for  me,  my  present 
arrangement  permits  me  to  enjoy  those  rela¬ 
tions  which  I  so  much  desire.  Like  every  one 
else  I  like  books,  concerts,  dramas,  sports,  in¬ 
cluding  football,  baseball,  and  swimming* 
together  with  radio,  moving  pictures,  and 
cards.  I  feel  that  my  life  as  a  teacher  has  been 
successful,  for  a  beginning  instructor,  and 
that  the  experiment  which  Superintendent 
Anderson  and  Principal  Marrs  were  willing 
to  inaugurate,  might  prove  equally  successful 
in  other  schools.  There  is  no  reason  why  any 
sightless  individual  who  has  reasonable  in¬ 
telligence  and  courage  could  not  succeed  as 
well  as  I.  The  same  co-operation  is  available 
in  most  schools;  all  that  is  needed  is  a  Doctor 
Anderson  and  a  Mr.  Marrs  who  will  assume 
the  risk  for  the  experiment. 
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NECROLOGY 


C.  NEVISON  ROBERTS 

The  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  lost  a 
great  friend  and  talented  musician  Saturday, 
December  n,  with  the  death  of  Mr.  C.  Nevi- 
son  Roberts,  who  had  served  as  a  member  of 
the  faculty  for  the  past  three  years.  Mr. 
Roberts,  blind  since  birth,  died  at  the  Lansing 
Sanatorium  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  years. 

He  was  born  in  Lawrence,  Kansas.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  Michigan  School  for  the 
Blind  in  1901,  being  organist  at  the  Central 
Methodist  Church  here  while  he  attended 
school  in  Lansing.  He  later  was  organist  in 
the  Methodist  Church  at  St.  Johns  after  grad¬ 
uating  from  the  University  of  Nebraska 
school  of  music  in  1909.  Mr.  Roberts  became 
organist  at  St.  Mary’s  Church  in  1913,  and  has 
held  this  position  since. 

At  one  time  Mr.  Roberts  was  editor  of  the 
Christian  Record.  He  was  a  member  of  both 
the  A.A.I.B.  and  the  A.A.W.B. 

Popular  with  persons  in  all  walks  of  life  in 
Lansing,  Mr.  Roberts  had  provided  much  en¬ 
tertainment  for  various  clubs  and  organiza¬ 
tions  with  his  musical  ability.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Exchange  Club  and  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  and  he  often  enter¬ 
tained  at  various  other  luncheon  clubs  and 
for  different  social  groups. 

He  was  very  apt  at  improvisation  as  well 
as  composing.  Among  his  works  are  piano 
quartettes,  string  music,  suites,  and  composi¬ 
tions  for  beginners  in  piano.  His  talent  was 
further  displayed  in  his  many  cantillations. 

Those  at  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind 
remember  Mr.  Roberts,  not  only  for  his  work 
as  a  teacher  of  harmony,  history  of  music,  and 
staff  notation,  but  also  for  his  oft  repeated 
phrase  “Glad  to  do  it”  which  was  so  indicative 
of  his  cheerfulness  and  willingness  to  co¬ 
operate  at  all  times. 


My  Symphony  by  William  Ellery  Channing 
seems  to  express  the  kind  of  life  Mr.  Roberts 
lived. 

To  live  content  with  small  means;  to  seek 
elegance  rather  than  luxury,  and  refinement 
rather  than  fashion;  to  be  worthy,  not  wealthy; 
to  study  hard,  think  quietly,  talk  gently,  act 
frankly;  to  listen  to  stars  and  birds,  to  babes  and 
sages;  with  open  hearts  to  bear  all  cheerfully,  do 
all  bravely,  await  occasions,  hurry  never;  in  a 
word,  to  let  the  spiritual,  unbidden  and  uncon¬ 
scious,  grow  up  through  the  common;  this  is  my 
symphony. 

He  died  as  he  had  lived,  facing  the  inevitable 
with  sublime  courage,  after  having  gained  the 
admiration  and  esteem  of  his  many  associates 
who  mourn  the  loss  of  a  beneficent  character 
and  loyal  friend. 

FREDERICK  A.  FLANDERS 

In  my  long  connection  with  the  Perkins 
Institution,  I  have  felt  there  was  a  “Perkins 
Spirit,”  a  spirit  of  the  high  ideals  and  devotion 
of  Dr.  Howe.  Its  continuation  has  been  due 
to  such  helpers  as  the  one  here  chronicled. 

On  January  13,  there  died  at  the  age  of  86, 
a  member  for  forty  years  of  the  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tution  staff,  and  its  last  living  link  with  Dr. 
Howe, — Frederick  A.  Flanders. 

He  was  born  in  Boston  in  1852,  in  the 
shadow  of  Copps  Hill,  then  a  good  residential 
section.  He  never  had  much  schooling,  for 
he  early  tried  to  help  his  mother  who  was  the 
practical  support  of  the  family.  This  mother 
brought  up  her  boy  to  have  high  principles 
and  an  abiding  love  for  her,  and  what  better 
can  a  mother  do  for  her  child  ? 

Mr.  Flanders  took  up  his  father’s  trade  of 
masonry  and  later,  with  Galen  Poole  of  South 
Boston,  established  a  business  of  his  own.  He 
never  became  over-prosperous  at  it,  however; 
he  was  too  honest  and  conscientious  for  that. 
If  any  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  about  his 
work,  he  would  do  it  over,  preferring  a  satis¬ 
fied  patron  to  a  profit. 
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For  many  years  he  and  his  father  did  the 
repairs  of  their  sort  at  the  Institution,  and  it 
was  there  as  a  lad  and  young  man,  that  he 
used  to  see  Dr.  Howe. 

Much  later,  Mr.  Anagnos  tried  for  some 
years  to  have  him  take  the  post  of  Steward  at 
the  Institution.  Mr.  Anagnos  had  a  special 
flair  for  people  who  were  efficient  and  on 
whose  loyalty  he  felt  he  could  count. 

Finally  Mr.  Flanders  came  to  Perkins  about 
1888.  To  Mr.  Anagnos  he  was  his  fidus 
Achates,  taking  care  of  him  when  he  was  ill, 
looking  after  his  personal  business  affairs, 
being  devotion  itself,  meanwhile  carrying  on 
his  stewardship  in  Mr.  Anagnos’s  spirit  of 
economy  and  thrift. 

When  Mr.  Anagnos  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Allen,  Mr.  Flanders  was  just  as  faithful  and 
devoted  to  him  as  he  had  been  to  his  prede¬ 
cessor.  He  not  only  did  his  work  of  purveying 
and  of  caring  for  the  grounds  and  buildings, 
but  he  was  always  ready  to  do  repairs  or  odd 
jobs  for  any  one.  Everybody  loved  him. 

He  was  a  loyal  Free  Mason  and  rose  to  be 
Master  of  his  lodge.  From  Masonry  he  took 
the  best  it  had  to  give,  its  religion,  its  kindness 
and  care  of  the  less  fortunate,  and  its  dignity. 
He  was  a  good  conversationalist,  would  have 
been  welcomed  in  any  circle  and  have  felt 
perfectly  at  home  there.  He  was  one  of 
“nature’s  gentlemen.” 

His  married  life  was  of  the  perfect  kind. 
He  was  married  “much  too  young,”  according 
to  his  mother — but  to  mothers  of  devoted 
sons,  any  age  is  too  young  for  marrying.  His 
life  with  Mrs.  Flanders  had  few  sorrows  ex¬ 
cept  the  loss  of  two  children  in  babyhood. 
When  their  son,  Galen,  married,  they  would 
have  been  unhappy  to  have  him  leave  home, 
and  their  granddaughter,  Anita,  was  the  joy 
of  their  later  years.  They  lived  to  celebrate 
their  Golden  Wedding  Anniversary  and  to 
become  great-grandparents. 

Something  more  than  a  year  before  Mr. 
Flanders  died,  he  underwent  a  serious  opera¬ 


tion  from  which  he  never  recovered,  gradually 
growing  weaker  and  finally  slipping  away. 

But  how  long  and  how  fully  he  had  lived. 
There  are  few  past  or  present  teachers  or 
officers  of  Perkins  Institution  who  were  more 
respected  or  better  loved  than  he,  or  who  will 
be  more  gratefully  remembered. 

K.  G.  Allen 

MRS.  EDITH  M.  HIRST 

Mrs.  Edith  M.  Hirst,  Managing  Director 
of  the  Miami  Lighthouse  of  the  Florida  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  died  January 
24  after  several  months  of  illness. 

Mrs.  Hirst,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
Florida  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
for  five  years,  was  active  in  promoting  the 
recent  state  legislation  for  the  blind,  and  just 
before  her  illness  had  inaugurated  a  program 
for  the  prevention  of  blindness. 
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I.  S.  WAMPLER 

Just  before  the  opening  of  school  last 
September,  announcement  was  made  that  Mr. 
I.  S.  Wampler,  was  leaving  the  post  of  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind,  which  he  had  held  since  1918. 

Mr.  Wampler  is  by  training  and  by  experi¬ 
ence  a  teacher.  Identified,  as  he  has  long  been, 
with  the  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
at  Nashville,  he  no  sooner  became  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  than 
he  saw  that  what  his  new  work  needed  was 
the  educational  recognition  which  special 
teacher  training  gives,  and  he  set  about  pro¬ 
viding  it.  His  plan  being  accepted  by  Peabody, 
that  college  announced,  in  1921,  summer  term 
courses  on  the  education  of  the  blind  as 
organized  by  him.  These  he  made  more 
feasible  and  mutually  helpful,  both  to  his  own 
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staff  and  to  teachers  in  service  elsewhere,  by 
opening  his  institution  as  living  quarters  for 
them.  This  he  continued  to  do  for  eight  years, 
or  as  long  as  he  could — a  really  splendid  bit 
of  constructive  service  to  our  cause  as  a 
whole.  Several  of  his  fellow-superintendents, 
particularly  Burritt,  Green,  Oliphant,  and 
Van  Cleve,  responding  to  his  call,  gave  him 
personal  and  material  help.  I  also  tried  to  do 
so,  going  to  Nashville  for  the  purpose  and 
remaining  long  enough  to  note  and  appreciate 
not  only  Superintendent  Wampler’s  educa¬ 
tional  efforts  but  also  his  and  Mrs.  Wampler’s 
fatherly  and  motherly  association  with  their 
family  of  teachers  and  students,  and  what  this 
must  have  been  with  their  much  larger  one  of 
pupils  in  term  time.  Three  imported  teachers 
of  these  Peabody  Courses  who  boarded  at  the 
institution  have  spoken  enthusiastically  of  the 
educational  life  there.  Several  residents  of 
Nashville,  one  of  these  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  College,  have  written  me  in 
high  commendation  of  the  uplifting  atmos¬ 
phere  of  their  blind  school,  asserting  that  city 
and  state  have  been  proud  of  it. 

Even  to  us  living  at  a  distance  from  Nash¬ 
ville,  this  teacher  training  appeared  conspicu¬ 
ously  hopeful  and  helpful.  But  Superintendent 
Wampler,  being  as  he  is,  a  wide-awake  ad¬ 
ministrator  and  progressive  educator,  had 
meanwhile  built  up  his  institution  materially 
as  well  as  spiritually.  Having  had  it  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  State  Department  of  Institu¬ 
tions  to  the  Department  of  Education  he  en¬ 
riched  its  curriculum  with  modern  type¬ 
writing,  braille  shorthand  and  dictaphone 
work,  modernized  the  music  and  handicraft 
departments  and  that  of  physical  education, 
made  improvements  in  his  buildings  for  the 
enjoyment  and  convenience  of  his  pupils  and 
staff,  beautified  the  grounds  and  enlarged  the 
playing  spaces,  equipping  these  with  new  and 
attractive  apparatus — and  all  this  as  fast  as 
finances  permitted.  He  also  added,  with  the 
help  of  the  local  Lions  Club  and  Big  Brothers, 


a  rural  recreation  center  to  which  his  scout 
troops  and  other  groups  could,  and  often  did, 
resort  for  pleasure  and  health.  Believing,  as  he 
does,  that  any  such  school  should  correlate  its 
teaching  with  life  pursuits,  he  not  only  trained 
thoroughly  for  future  employment  but  even 
placed  many  a  graduating  pupil  in  a  paying 
position.  I  well  recall  seeing  one  of  these  regu¬ 
larly  employed  as  special  select  typist  to  the 
late  President  Payne  of  Peabody  College. 
Indeed,  there  was  no  perfunctory  holding 
down  of  the  job  by  Superintendent  Wampler, 
any  more  than  there  had  been  by  his  prede¬ 
cessor  of  many  years,  the  late  Mr.  Armstrong. 
He  has  been  one  of  our  best.  We,  his  former 
colleagues,  trust  that  his  accomplishments  will 
not  go  unrecognized. 

Edward  E.  Allen. 


APPOINTMENTS 


NEW  HEAD  OF  CALIFORNIA  HOME 

Mr.  R.  V.  Chandler  has  recently  been 
appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Adult  Blind  in  Oakland,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

In  addition  to  twenty  years’  experience  in 
an  executive  capacity  in  various  private  in¬ 
dustries,  Mr.  Chandler  has  been  interested  in 
social  and  charitable  organizations. 

In  1933  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Super¬ 
intendent  at  the  Whittier  State  School,  an 
institution  for  delinquent  boys,  in  which 
position  he  was  responsible,  not  only  for  the 
business  management  of  the  school,  but,  for 
administration  of  education,  cottage  assign¬ 
ment,  and  some  advisory  service. 

In  March,  1937,  Mr.  Chandler  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult 
Blind  on  a  temporary  assignment,  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  permanent  appointment  as  Superin¬ 
tendent  in  November,  1937.  In  this  position 
he  is  also  responsible  for  the  supervision  of 
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the  state  workshop  for  the  blind  in  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego,  so  that  the  state 
program  of  field  work,  custodial  care,  train¬ 
ing,  and  employment  for  the  blind  is  now  co¬ 
ordinated. 

ST.  LOUIS  SOCIETY  HEAD 

Miss  Emily  M.  Spencer  is  now  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  St.  Louis  Society  for  the 
Blind. 

Before  her  appointment  as  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  St.  Louis  Society,  Miss  Spencer  was 
Associate  Secretary  of  the  Conservation  of 
Vision  in  that  organization.  She  has  had 
several  years  experience  as  a  refractionist  in 
eye  clinics  and  for  a  number  of  years,  was 
assistant  to  Dr.  Ewing,  who  until  his  death 
was  head  oculist  of  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  and 
chief  ophthalmologist  of  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity  Eye  Clinic. 


SUCCESS  NOTES 


Robert  O.  Monaghan  of  Rochester,  New 
York,  has  met  considerable  success  during  the 
past  year  on  a  lecture  tour.  His  subject  is 
“How  the  Blind  See,”  and  his  audiences  have 
been  chiefly  high  school  assemblies.  He 
demonstrates  the  various  devices  used  by  blind 
persons  and  explains  away  many  of  the  com¬ 
mon  misconceptions  about  blindness.  His 
bookings  are  made  through  the  regular  book¬ 
ing  agencies  which  serve  the  high  school 
assemblies.  Mr.  Monaghan  was  formerly  a 
supervisor  of  music  in  the  public  schools. 

Robert  Gay,  of  Pittsburgh,  was  employed  to 
write  publicity  by  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Com¬ 
munity  Chest  during  its  recent  annual  cam¬ 
paign  for  funds.  Mr.  Gay  recently  received  his 
Master’s  degree  in  Social  Work  at  Ohio  State 
University.  He  plans  to  make  social  work 
publicity  his  career. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Teacher,  holding  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Music  and  Bachelor  of  Arts,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  school  for  the  blind  as  teacher  of 
music  or  of  high  school  subjects.  Experience 
includes  three  years  as  teacher  in  public  high 
school,  Y.M.C.A.  camp  work,  and  tutoring. 
Address:  R.  M.  S.,  in  care  of  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind. 

Teacher,  holding  A.B.  degree,  desires  position 
in  a  school  for  the  blind  as  teacher  of  social 
studies,  typing,  or  braille;  has  done  a  year’s 
observation  work  in  a  school  for  the  blind. 
Address:  S.  R.  C.,  in  care  of  the  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind. 

Teacher  of  Modern  Languages  wants  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  school  for  the  blind;  M.A.  degree. 
Experience  as  teacher  in  junior  college.  Ad¬ 
dress:  M.  P.  W.,  in  care  of  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind. 

MOON  PUBLICATIONS 

The  following  publications  have  recently 
been  issued  in  Moon  type: 

Per  vol. 

4042-7  Change  Here  for  Happiness, 
by  Berta  Ruck.  (Limited 

Edition)  6  vols . 5s.  6d. 

4048-52  The  Astonishing  History  of 
Troy  Town,  by  Quiller- 
Couch.  (Limited  Edition) 


5  vols . 5s.  6d. 

4053-6  The  Charm  of  Birds,  by  Vis¬ 
count  Grey.  (Limited  Edi¬ 
tion)  4  vols .  5 s.&d. 

4057-8  The  Call  of  the  Wild  (Re-Set), 
by  J.  London.  (Limited  Edi¬ 
tion)  2  vols . 5s.  6d. 

4059  Moon  Christmas  Annual .  Free 

4060  Daily  Text  Calendar,  1938.  . .  is.  2d. 

Pocket  Date  Calendar,  1938  .  4 d. 


BULLETIN  BOARD 

News  items  from  agencies  for  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  desired  for  these  pages. 
All  manuscripts  should  be  in  the  Editor's  hands  four  weeks  before  the  date  of  publication. 


Kansas  School  for  the  Blind. —  Once  each  month 
the  students,  faculty  members,  and  all  employees 
of  the  School  attend  a  “Community  Night”  in 
the  school  auditorium.  Various  groups  take  turns  in 
providing  the  program.  .  .  .  The  seniors  and  juniors 
of  the  high  school  sponsored  one  evening’s  enter¬ 
tainment,  and  the  faculty  members  another.  .  .  . 
Rosemary  Bishop,  of  Wichita,  and  Kenneth  Heim, 
of  Baldwin,  each  won  a  “Highly  Superior  Rating” 
in  the  All-State  High  School  Music  Competition  at 
Emporia.  Of  seven  ratings  given  at  the  contest,  this 
is  the  highest.  Each  year,  for  the  past  eight  years, 
the  students  of  the  Kansas  School  have  been  entered 
in  this  contest,  and  each  year  the  School  has  received 
an  Honor  Rating. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind. — Following  the  custom  of  asking  teachers 
at  Overbrook,  who  have  been  on  trips  to  distant 
parts  of  the  world,  to  give  the  students  their  im¬ 
pressions,  Miss  Pfleger,  the  new  physical  education 
instructor,  was  requested  to  describe  her  trip  to 
Germany.  She  gave  some  very  interesting  details  as 
to  various  phases  of  her  wanderings  about  Ger¬ 
many.  .  .  .  Miss  Marguerite  Madden,  teacher  of  re¬ 
tarded  blind  in  the  Vineland  Training  School,  spent 
two  days  recently  observing  the  work  in  the  Pri¬ 
mary  Department  of  the  School.  She  is  employed 
by  the  WPA  on  one  of  the  New  Jersey  projects.  .  .  . 
“The  Circus”  and  “Why  the  Chimes  Rang”  were 
played  at  the  anual  marionette  show  given  in 
December  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Haines  of  Flour- 
town,  Pennsylvannia.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haines  have 
given  a  marionette  play  to  the  students  at  Over¬ 
brook  each  year  for  the  past  five  years.  .  .  .  Among 
the  recent  visitors  to  the  School  were:  Mr.  B.  S. 
Joice,  Superintendent  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind;  Mr.  Walter  Dry,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Oregon  School  for  the  Blind;  Mr. 
H.  M.  McManaway,  Superintendent  of  the  Virginia 
School  for  die  Deaf  and  the  Blind;  Dr.  Samuel 
Hayes  of  Mount  Holyoke  College;  Mr.  Michael  J. 
Costello,  head  of  the  WPA  work  in  one  of  the 
Pennsylvania  districts;  and  Mr.  Norman  Powell,  of 
British  East  Africa. 


New  Yor\  Association  for  the  Blind. — Miss 
Martha  K.  Graessner  has  been  appointed  Supervisor 
of  the  Lighthouse  Eye  Clinic,  succeeding  Miss 
Frances  Anderson,  and  a  new  Medical  Worker  at 
the  Clinic,  Mrs.  Lillian  Jones,  is  taking  the  place  of 
Miss  Clare  Gillen.  .  .  .  The  Men’s  Club  House  of  the 
Lighthouse,  located  at  605  First  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  can  accommodate  any  blind  or  partially  blind 
man  of  good  character  who  is  seeking  comfortable 
quarters.  .  .  .  The  art  of  pottery-making  has  been 
introduced  in  the  recreational  activities  of  the  Light¬ 
house.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Rose,  a  WPA  teacher,  is  in 
charge  of  pottery-molding.  .  .  .  Under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Men’s  Recreation  Department  a  fifteen 
weeks’  course  in  Public  Speaking  is  being  conducted 
at  the  Lighthouse.  The  classes  have  an  enrolled 
membership  of  forty-four  blind  men  and  women, 
and  meet  every  Friday  evening  for  two  and  a  half 
hours  of  discussion  and  instruction.  This  course  has 
been  made  possible  through  the  co-operation  of 
Dale  Carnegie  of  the  Dale  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Effective  Speaking  and  Human  Relations.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  instruct  the  visually  handicapped  in  the 
development  of  self-reliance.  The  instructors  of  the 
Dale  Carnegie  school  meet  with  the  blind  members 
and  explain  the  fundamentals  of  public  speaking. 
...  A  Bowling  League  is  also  conducted  by  the 
Lighthouse,  and  is  composed  of  five  six-men  teams. 
The  men  have  been  taught  to  visualize  mentally  the 
layout  of  the  bowling  alley  by  being  instructed  in 
the  beginning  to  walk  the  length  of  the  alley  until 
they  are  fully  familiar  with  it.  Each  player  guides 
himself  by  contact  with  a  rail  up  to  the  delivery 
line,  and  soon  develops  a  good  sense  of  direction. 
Last  year  a  selected  team  of  blind  players  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  1937  A.B.C.  Bowling  Tournament  held 
at  the  2 1 2th  Coast  Artillery  Armory  in  New  York. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Randall  Hargreaves,  a  well-known  baritone, 
gave  a  concert  at  the  Association  January  19. 

Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind. —  Eleven 
girls  and  women,  and  two  men  are  working  on  a 
Federal  braille  transcribing  project,  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  Delaware  Commission  and  the  local  chapter 
of  the  American  Red  Cross.  The  workers  report 
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•every  day  at  the  Red  Cross  headquarters.  While  at 
first  it  was  necessary  for  some  of  the  workers  to 
brush  up  on  their  braille,  all  are  now  transcribing 
books  which  will  be  proof-read,  bound,  and  sent  to 
the  Red  Cross  Braille  Library  for  circulation 
throughout  the  country.  The  salaries  are  paid  by 
the  Works  Progress  Administration,  and  the  project 
is  expected  to  last  a  year.  ...  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Commission’s  Board  recently,  Dr.  Shermer 
-Stradley  was  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  employees 
of  the  Shop,  and  during  the  summer  months,  he  is 
to  take  care  of  guests  at  the  summer  camp. 

St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind. — During  1937, 
1103  cases  applied  to  the  St.  Louis  Society  for  eye 
•care.  Fifty-six  of  these  were  operated  on  for  cata¬ 
racts  and  had  their  sight  restored  to  reading  vision. 
Glasses  were  furnished  to  692,  and  36  employable 
clients  were  furnished  with  artificial  eyes.  ...  By 
request  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Lutheran 
Schools,  the  Society’s  technician  has  been  examining 
the  children  in  the  St.  Louis  Lutheran  Schools  and 
has  assisted  the  municipal  nurses  with  examinations 
in  the  parochial  schools  in  that  city.  The  work  will 
be  continued  during  1938.  .  .  .  The  Society  succeeded 
in  getting  the  superintendents  of  county  schools 
to  arrange  transportation  facilities  for  the  children 
to  attend  the  sight-saving  class  in  University  City. 
.  .  .  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Society  another 
sight-saving  class  has  been  opened  in  the  St.  Louis 
Public  Schools.  The  teacher,  who  is  now  in  charge 
of  the  class,  received  a  scholarship  for  the  sight¬ 
saving  course  at  Western  Reserve  University  from 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Indiana  State  Library. — The  Library  has  incor¬ 
porated  into  its  service  for  the  blind  a  new  and 
distinctive  feature  which  it  is  believed  will  be  of 
general  interest  to  readers,  especially  to  students,  or 
persons  who  experience  difficulty  in  obtaining 
adequate  reference  material.  From  the  vast  store  of 
unanalyzed  embossed  periodicals  which  have  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  the  library  during  the  past  several 
years,  material  is  being  carefully  selected,  classified 
according  to  subject,  and  filed  for  ready  use.  The 
Reader  s  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature  is  being 
used  as  a  basis  for  the  subject  headings.  .  .  .  The 
library  is  supplying  the  Indiana  State  School  for 
the  Blind  with  a  complete  card  index  of  available 
material,  and  will  be  glad  to  extend  this  service  to 
other  institutions  upon  request. 


Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult  Blind  {California) . 
— Since  March,  1937,  many  improvements  have  been 
made  at  the  Home.  The  kitchen  was  entirely  done 
over,  the  bakery  was  refinished  and  all  new  bakery 
equipment  installed,  improvements  were  made  in 
the  dining  rooms,  and  the  offices  and  rest  of  the 
institution  were  checked  over  and  improvements 
made  where  they  were  necessary.  ...  A  partially 
sighted  girl  has  been  put  in  charge  of  the  sales¬ 
room,  and  a  partially  sighted  salesman  has  been 
employed  to  contact  various  organizations  in  an 
attempt  to  enlarge  the  sales  field.  An  analysis  was 
made  of  the  workers’  salaries,  and  an  upward  ad¬ 
justment  was  decided  upon.  The  factory  has  been 
placed  on  a  work-order  program  in  order  to  control 
production  according  to  sales.  A  Field  Work  con¬ 
ference  was  held  in  December  at  which  time  the 
new  program  was  inaugurated.  Two  field  workers 
have  been  added  to  the  staff,  and  they  are  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  cover  forty-seven  counties  of  the  state.  The 
Industrial  Home  will  organize  craft  classes  where- 
ever  possible  in  each  community.  Those  blind  people 
who  are  interested  in  learning  a  craft,  but  are  un¬ 
able  to  attend  classes  will  be  taught  in  the  home.  .  .  . 
A  WPA  project  started  in  January,  and  the  people 
working  on  the  project  will  mend  the  clothes  of  the 
residents  of  the  Home.  .  . .  Blind  persons  working  in 
their  homes  throughout  the  state  are  privileged  to 
send  articles  made  by  them  to  the  salesroom  of  the 
Home.  When  the  articles  are  sold,  checks  are  mailed 
to  the  workers.  No  charge  is  made  for  this  service. 

Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind. — The  Society  has 
arranged  to  have  different  clubs  provide  entertain¬ 
ment  for  the  social  groups  organized  within  the 
Society.  In  this  way  several  hundred  people  become 
interested  by  rendering  a  personal  service.  .  .  .  The 
members  of  the  Toledo  Woman’s  Club  furnish 
transportation  once  a  month  for  the  Happy  Times 
Club.  These  women  drive  their  own  cars,  and 
usually  bring  thirty-eight  blind  women  to  the 
Society  and  drive  them  home.  ...  A  daily  check 
is  made  on  the  news-stand  operated  by  a  blind 
man  in  the  Federal  building.  His  sales  average  about 
seven  dollars  per  day.  .  .  .  The  Visiting  House¬ 
keepers,  provided  by  the  FERA  to  call  on  people  in 
their  own  homes  and  assist  those  who  are  unable 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  have  rendered  much 
service  to  the  blind.  Arrangement  for  this  service 
is  made  through  the  office  of  the  Toledo  Society. 
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Alabama  School  for  the  Blind. — The  school  has 
recently  undergone  a  number  of  improvements.  The 
installation  of  two  floodlights  on  the  grounds  aids 
the  partially  sighted  in  getting  from  place  to  place 
at  night.  .  .  .  Talking  Books  are  being  placed  in 
each  classroom.  It  is  expected  that  these  machines 
will  be  very  useful  in  some  of  the  recitations,  and 
they  will  also  provide  a  means  for  much  enjoyable 
reading.  .  .  .The  students  of  the  School,  along  with 
a  few  other  guests,  recently  met  in  the  auditorium 
to  hear  a  program  given  by  Mrs.  Creel  and  Mrs. 
Craddock  of  Sylacauga,  Alabama. 

Worcester  County  Association  for  the  Blind. — 
Mrs.  James  E.  Stinson  has  replaced  Mrs.  Richard  G. 
Turner  as  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery  School  for 
the  Blind. — In  research  work  the  Arthur  Home  is 
actively  co-operating  with  the  day  nursery  school  at 
the  Lighthouse  in  New  York  City  and  the  kinder¬ 
garten  department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  in  Philadelphia. 
From  the  Lighthouse,  the  Home  is  able  to  obtain 
records  on  nursery-school  children  who  live  in  their 
own  homes  and  are  taken  to  and  from  the  nursery 
school.  At  Overbrook,  children  in  the  kindergarten 
who  have  come  directly  to  the  school  without  pre¬ 
vious  training  can  be  studied.  Dr.  Fjeld  and  her 
assistant,  Miss  Rose  Robertson,  were  at  Overbrook, 
mapping  out  the  work  there,  and  taking  the  first 
set  of  records  on  the  children.  Other  records  will 
be  obtained  at  three  months’  intervals  during  the 
school  year.  ...  At  the  present  time,  the  Arthur 
Sunshine  Home  is  initiating  a  study  of  the  man¬ 
nerisms  of  the  blind  and  partially  seeing  children. 
The  Home  wants  to  find  out  whether  some  of  these 
mannerisms  group  themselves  together  as  the  result 
of  one  cause,  whether  they  are  limited  to  children 
with  particular  types  of  eye  defects,  and  whether  they 
show  any  correlation  with  degree  of  intelligence. 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind. — The  children  of  the 
fifth-grade  sight-saving  class  are  making  a  map  of 
the  United  States  on  a  large  piece  of  muslin.  The 
teacher,  Miss  Miriam  Russell,  has  drawn  the  outline 
of  each  state  on  the  muslin,  and  the  children  are 
working  in  each  state  with  crayons  of  contrasting 
colors.  The  lakes  are  blue  and  the  rivers  are  black. 
The  wax  crayon  is  being  made  permanent  by  having 
a  hot  iron  run  over  it. 


Massachusetts  Division  for  the  Blind. — A  bill  is 
being  introduced  in  the  legislature,  which,  if  favor¬ 
ably  considered  and  passed,  will  prevent  “fake” 
solicitors  and  “fake”  sales  organizations,  from  selling 
goods  and  soliciting  funds  purporting  to  help  the 
blind. 

New  Yor\  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind. — The 
Guild  has  announced  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Morris 
Marx  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Community 
Workers  Auxiliary.  Mrs  Marx  is  succeeded  by  Mrs. 
J.  Leopold. 

Division  for  the  Blind  ( Washington ). — Articles 
produced  by  the  blind  who  have  been  instructed 
in  the  new  training  centers  of  the  State  Department 
of  Social  Security,  Division  for  the  Blind,  will  be 
distinctively  stamped  to  show  that  they  have  been 
checked  for  standard  quality. 

Training  centers  were  opened  recently  in  Spokane 
and  in  Seattle.  After  completing  the  training 
courses  in  making  hand-made  articles  which  have 
a  definite  sales  value  on  a  commercial  basis  and 
for  which  the  trainee  is  particularly  suited,  the 
trainee  returns  to  his  own  home.  If  he  is  financially 
unable  to  provide  the  necessary  equipment  himself, 
the  Division  for  the  Blind  will  provide  him  with 
equipment  so  he  can  produce  at  home.  Raw  ma¬ 
terials  will  be  provided  for  this  home  industry,  and 
earnings  will  be  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
the  raw  materials  and  the  selling  price,  with  a  small 
deduction  made  for  distribution. 

Pottery-making  by  potter’s  wheel  and  by  hand, 
beaten  and  spun  metal  work,  weaving  by  table 
loom  and  by  foot-treadle  of  rugs,  baby  blankets,  yard 
goods  and  upholstery  materials,  basketry  and 
raffia,  leather  work  and  woodwork  are  among  the 
types  of  manufacturing  which  the  blind  are  learning 
in  the  training  centers. 

There  are  ten  trainees  at  the  Spokane  center  and 
twelve  in  the  Seattle  center.  Nine  hundred  twenty- 
one,  or  48  per  cent,  of  the  1,900  blind  persons  in  the 
state  are  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty-four 
years,  inclusive.  Only  252  of  this  group  have  re¬ 
ported  any  occupation  at  present.  Of  this  number 
1 18  are  reported  engaged  in  domestic  and  personal 
service.  Most  of  these  probably  are  housewives.  A 
conservative  estimate  shows  that  there  are  some 
500  blind  persons  in  the  state  eligible  and  for  whom 
training  is  feasible  under  this  program. 
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Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind. — 
This  year  the  Board  completed  its  tenth  year  of 
assistance  to  blind  agents  in  the  sale  of  Christmas 
cards  in  box  assortments.  In  the  ten  years  the 
Board  has  furthered  this  service,  blind  agents  in 
Connecticut  have  sold  a  total  of  22,371  boxes  of 
cards.  The  total  profits  to  blind  agents  in  1937 
from  the  sale  of  Christmas  cards  through  the  Board 
were  $2643.45.  The  State  Board  obtains  a  special 
price  of  forty-five  cents  a  box  from  two  wholesale 
houses.  The  blind  agent  is  charged  this  amount 
but  sells  the  box  at  retail  for  one  dollar.  All  the 
financial  details  of  the  transaction  are  routed 
through  the  Board,  which  orders  the  goods  for  the 
agent  and  collects  for  the  same.  The  Board  is 
charged  by  the  wholesale  house  for  all  goods  which 
are  ordered,  and,  necessarily,  has  to  guarantee  the 
payment  of  the  same.  The  Board  also  assumes  the 
cost  of  postage  as  its  contribution  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  canvassing  effort. 

Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind. — Mr.  William 
H.  Paterson,  new  staff  worker  for  the  Society,  will 
be  responsible  for  placement  Since  becoming  blind, 
Mr.  Paterson  has  been  successful  at  one  of  the 
hospital  stand  concessions  in  Cleveland,  and  he 
plans  to  use  this  particular  stand  concession  as  a 
training  point  for  future  stand  operators.  The  stand 
concession  granted  to  the  Society  by  the  City  Hall 
is  being  serviced  by  two  blind  men  who  are  kept 
busy.  Several  other  stands  in  prospect  are  expected 
to  yield  incomes  sufficient  to  care  for  two  operators. 

Berlins  Institution. — The  WPA  project,  which 
began  its  work  at  Perkins  two  years  ago,  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  “Map  of  the  Month,”  bringing  the  geo¬ 
graphical  location  of  historic  events  to  schools  for 
the  blind,  braille  classes,  and  adult  individuals.  .  .  . 
The  girls  of  the  Upper  School  have  recently 
organized  an  Athletic  Association  whose  purpose 
is  to  co-operate  with  the  physical  education  depart¬ 
ment  in  stimulating  active  interest  in  athletic  and 
social  activities.  Every  girl  is  automatically  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  new  organization.  .  .  .  Recently  the  Howe 
Memorial  Press  of  Perkins  Institution  brailled  Form 
Z  of  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test,  completing 
the  series  begun  in  1933,  so  that  now  forms  V,  W, 
X,  Y,  and  Z  are  all  available.  To  date,  Perkins  has 
embossed  and  sold  these  tests  to  order.  Arrange¬ 
ments  have  now  been  completed  for  the  transfer  of 


all  of  the  plates  to  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  in  Louisville  from  which  the  schools  may 
now  obtain  the  tests  on  their  regular  quota,  thus 
eliminating  the  expense  involved  in  buying  them 
directly  from  Perkins.  The  Howe  Memorial  Press 
will  continue  to  make  plates  for  any  further  educa¬ 
tional  tests  which  may  be  adapted  and  standardized 
for  the  blind,  turning  over  such  plates  to  the 
American  Printing  House  for  embossing. 

State  Division  for  Deaf  and  Blind  {Wyoming). — 
Through  the  efforts  of  Miss  Mildred  M.  Anderson, 
State  Supervisor  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  and  Miss 
Nina  Moran,  State  Librarian,  space  has  been 
allotted  in  the  new  location  of  the  State  Library  for 
a  “depository  of  reading  material  for  the  blind.” 
Both  braille  and  Moon  Type  reading  are  available. 
The  majority  of  the  books  are  gifts  to  the  Library. 
The  same  circulating  system  will  be  maintained  in 
this  section  as  is  maintained  by  the  State  Library  in 
circulating  books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  to  the  public. 
Both  adult  and  juvenile  books  are  available.  A 
printed  list  of  the  books  has  been  mailed  to  every 
county  library  in  the  State.  A  part  time  person 
furnished  as  a  librarian  by  the  National  Youth 
Administration  is  in  charge  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State  Librarian.  It  is  hoped  that  a  reading  room 
for  the  blind  will  be  added  to  this  division  some 
time  in  the  near  future. 

North  Dakota  State  School  for  the  Blind — The 
Sunshine  Troop  received  honorable  mention  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  “Girl  Scout  Leader”  for  its  nature 
notebooks.  Two  other  schools  for  the  blind  received 
the  same  recognition — the  New  York  and  Massachu¬ 
setts  schools.  .  .  .  Home  Efficiency,  a  new  class  for 
boys,  was  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  quarter. 
Five  boys  will  study  foods,  food  preparation,  market¬ 
ing,  household  accounts,  etiquette,  personality  devel¬ 
opment,  etc.  A  notebook  will  be  kept  by  each  boy. 
.  .  .  Under  the  direction  and  help  of  the  superinten¬ 
dent,  Mr.  H.  D.  Jeffrey,  the  boys  assisted  in  making 
a  skating  rink  ....  A  water  filtration  system,  which 
is  expected  to  effect  many  economies  and  to  provide 
for  many  household  conveniences,  is  under  construc¬ 
tion.  The  plant  is  expected  to  be  in  operation  in  the 
near  future.  Prior  to  the  installation  of  the  new 
system,  the  school  has  depended  on  distilled  water 
for  domestic  purposes,  and  ice  water  for  drinking. 
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The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  be  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


The  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee  of 
the  English  Union  of  Counties  Associations 
for  the  Blind  has  just  issued  a  Report  on 
Cataract.  Since  the  publication  of  their  1936 
report  on  the  prevention  of  blindness,  the 
Committee  has  been  engaged  in  considering 
among  other  things  various  aspects  of  an 
analysis  of  the  causes  of  blindness  in  5757 
cases,  of  which  cataract  proved  to  be  the 
largest  single  cause. 

The  Journal  of  Parapsychology  for  June, 
1937,  contains  an  article  called  “Extra-sensory 
Perception  Among  the  Blind”  by  M.  M. 
Price  and  M.  H.  Pegram.  Some  totally  blind 
persons  were  included  among  the  sixty-six 
subjects,  ranging  in  age  from  eight  to  thirty- 
five  years,  who  were  given  various  card-calling 
tests  in  a  study  of  extra-sensory  perception  at 
Duke  University.  When  the  subjects  matched 
sealed  cards,  the  scores  of  the  blind  were 
higher  than  in  similar  matching  of  open  cards. 

The  success  of  the  rehabilitation  of  a  deaf- 
blind  person  is  reported  in  the  article  “Sight¬ 
less  in  a  Soundless  World”  by  Vera  Russell 
found  in  the  magazine  Outwitting  Handicaps 
for  November,  1937.  The  hero  of  this  story 
is  Stephen  Cartright,  who  lost  both  his  sight 
and  hearing  as  the  result  of  a  head  wound 
suffered  in  the  World  War.  He  has  now 
built  himself  a  successful  career  as  a  radio 
news  commentator,  and  the  story  relates  how 
he  at  a  special  broadcast  was  able  to  enjoy 
the  singing  of  Jessica  Dragonette. 

“Dogs  Against  Darkness”  by  Henry  Mor¬ 
ton  Robinson  in  The  Rotarian,  is  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  growing  literature  about  the 
Seeing  Eye  dogs.  There  are  many  illustra¬ 
tions  to  the  article.  These  clever  dogs  have 
also  figured  in  many  recent  works  of  fiction. 


One  of  the  latest  of  these  is  the  book, 
“Beowulf;  Guide  Dog  for  the  Blind”  by 
Ernest  Lewis,  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton 
and  Company. 

“A  Blind  Worker  in  Every  Factory”  by 
Marc  A.  Rose  in  the  Readers  Digest  for 
January,  1938,  takes  up  the  question  of  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  blind  in  competition  with  the 
seeing.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  op¬ 
portunities  created  by  the  recent  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act,  and  to  the  work  done  by 
Joseph  F.  Clunk  in  placement  of  the  blind. 
The  employment  of  blind  people  in  factories 
is  also  discussed. 

The  Etude  for  November,  1937,  contains 
the  article  “Violin  Instruction  for  the  Blind” 
by  J.  W.  Hulff.  The  writer  is  here  describ¬ 
ing  his  own  system  of  teaching  violin  to 
the  blind. 

Practical  Geography  for  the  Blind  by  Clara 
L.  Pratt  is  a  recent  publication  of  Perkins 
Institution.  At  this  school  much  experimen¬ 
tation  has  been  done  in  the  use  of  relief  maps 
and  globes.  The  pamphlet  suggests  that  if 
each  geography  teacher  will  give  his  pupils 
a  chance  to  draw  his  own  maps,  it  will  soon 
become  evident  how  good  or  how  poor  is 
each  one’s  preconceived  idea  of  the  shape  of 
whatever  area  is  being  studied.  These  maps 
are  only  temporary,  and  are  to  be  destroyed 
when  they  have  served  their  purpose. 

The  American  Medical  Association  has 
issued  a  new  edition  of  the  pamphlet,  What 
to  Do  for  Blind  Children  by  Dr.  Park  Lewis. 
It  is  thirty  pages  in  length  and  contains  many 
new  pictures  in  addition  to  the  revision  of 
the  text. 


Helga  Lende. 
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BLINDNESS  IN  FICTION 

The  Blind  for  Sacrifice,  by  John  Owen, 

Macmillan  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  2j8  pp. 

“And  if  ye  offer  the  blind  for  sacrifice,  is 
it  not  evil?” — Malachi  1:8. 

These  words  from  Holy  Writ  leap  at  one 
from  the  title  page  of  John  Owen’s  novel, 
whose  designation,  “The  Blind  for  Sacrifice,” 
is  embedded  in  them.  Why  such  a  title? 
The  author  takes  a  volume  to  explain:  and 
even  then  (I  confess  unashamedly  my  own 
obtuseness),  we  are  scarcely  sure  that  we 
fully  grasp  the  idea.  I  suppose,  however,  that 
the  author’s  thought  is  connected  with  what 
might  be  considered  as  the  selfishness  of  the 
love  of  a  slightly  more  than  middle-aged 
woman  for  a  young  blind  man.  It  is  true  that 
she  imagined  she  alone  could  properly  care 
for  him  and  that  it  was  really  in  his  interest 
that  her  love  was  born  and  grew.  But  after 
all,  love  is  said  to  be  selfish — selfish  because 
it  wants  to  give  itself  utterly  to  its  object  in 
return  for  possessing  that  object  completely. 
Thus  it  would  appear  that,  in  the  present 
instance,  the  blind  man  was  being  offered  up 
on  the  altar  of  love’s  exalted  selfishness. 
Otherwise  the  meaning  of  the  Biblical  quota¬ 
tion  remains — for  me  at  least — obscure.  But 
let  us  try  to  analyze  the  story  with  a  view  to 
learning  how  close  or  how  far  I  am  from 
the  mark. 

First,  however,  I  must  define  my  powers 
and  privileges  as  a  reviewer  or  critic.  I  can 
best  do  this,  I  think,  by  quoting  from  a 
recent  article  of  Sir  Hugh  Walpole.  This 
eminent  writer  says: 

The  critic’s  business  with  any  novel,  I  think, 
is  to  determine  first  the  kind  of  world  ideally  the 
novelist  is  trying  to  create;  and  secondly,  to  de¬ 
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termine  whether  he  has  successfully  created  it.. 
This  is  the  whole  of  his  business. 

The  Blind  for  Sacrifice  is  a  story  of  two 
people — the  blinded  soldier  (Ezra  Dear- 
bourn)  and  the  middle-aged  housekeeper 
(Diana  Cliss)  of  a  doddering  old  farmer. 
There  are  of  course  other  characters,  but  these 
are  largely  or  wholly  episodic,  having  little 
influence  on  the  main  stream  of  develop¬ 
ment.  The  physical  scene  of  the  drama  (it 
really  is  a  drama)  is  the  Suffolk  village  of 
Drowning  Marsh,  close  to  the  sight  and 
sound  of  the  sea.  The  landscape  is  quietly 
rural,  the  people  (we  meet  them  only  as 
individual  specimens,  not  in  the  mass)  are 
more  ox-like  than  spirited,  more  stolid  than 
intelligent.  The  exceptions  are  few  and  of 
comparatively  little  importance.  So  much  for 
the  solid  matter  of  the  history. 

Now  for  Sir  Hugh  Walpole’s  first  condi¬ 
tion — the  ideal  world.  Diana  Cliss,  Old 
Westerby’s  housekeeper,  is  forty-five  years  of 
age,  hair  beginning  to  grey,  features  bronzed 
by  sun  and  wind,  body  and  limbs  taking  on 
the  thickness  usual  to  that  time  of  life  and 
to  the  nature  of  her  occupations.  Her  manner 
was  masculinely  incisive  and  decisive:  she 
brooked  no  contradiction  either  from  her 
master  or  anyone  else.  Diana  dominated  her 
milieu.  She  knew  not  the  meaning  of 
romance,  despised  poetry,  and  lived  for 
practical  management  and  command  alone. 
Her  one  beauty  (and  it  was  real)  was  her 
voice — thrilling,  vibrating,  full  and  harmon¬ 
ious  as  that  of  a  beautiful  girl  of  twenty. 
Diana  was  not  unaware  of  this  attraction 
for  she  had  at  one  time  thought  of  cultivating 
her  voice  with  a  definite  purpose;  but  this 
had  proved  impossible  of  realization  and  she 
had  turned  her  attention  to  the  practical  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  land  and  its  cultivation.  There 
was  nothing  usually  termed  ideal  about 
Diana  Cliss,  either  physically  or  spiritually: 
she  seemed  to  be  decidedly  of  the  earth,, 
earthy. 
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Ezra  Dearbourn  was  a  young  man  o£ 
twenty-five.  He  had  been  a  soldier  in  the 
Great  War,  and  his  loss  of  sight,  coupled  with 
terrible  scars  which  disfigured  his  face,  was 
attributed  to  wounds  received  in  service.  Old 
Westerby  was  his  uncle,  and  as  the  story 
opens,  Ezra  had  come  to  make  his  home  on 
Westerby ’s  farm.  Ezra  was  silent,  almost 
taciturn;  he  had  not  made  himself  familiar 
with  braille,  nor  did  he  appear  to  have 
mastered  any  trade  or  handicraft  since  he 
had  lost  his  sight.  He  was  altogether  passive 
so  far  as  his  physical  surroundings  were 
concerned — seemingly  as  unromantic,  though 
not  so  practical,  as  Diana.  Ezra  enters  Wester- 
by’s  house.  Diana  is  at  first  quite  casual  and 
indifferent,  while  Ezra  notes  with  satisfaction 
the  beautiful  quality  of  her  marvellous  voice. 
At  once  we  sense  the  imminence  of  romance. 

Ezra  is  given  a  little  cottage  in  the  farm¬ 
yard,  and  Diana  undertakes  to  keep  it  in 
order  for  him.  Thus  far  she  is  merely  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  rather  curious:  romance  is  far 
removed  from  her  thoughts.  Destiny,  how¬ 
ever,  had  spoken. 

One  day  Diana  was  sitting  at  her  desk 
going  over  letters  and  accounts,  when  Ezra 
came  into  the  room.  Diana  was  surprised  for 
the  young  man  had  not  done  such  a  thing 
before.  Ezra  seemed  rather  embarrassed  and 
soon  made  to  leave  the  place.  Before  doing 
so  he  caught  Diana’s  hand  and  kissed  it.  The 
truth  flashed  across  the  woman’s  mind: 
Ezra  loved  her! 

Not  to  go  too  deeply  into  details,  the 
knowledge  that  the  blind  man  loved  her 
engendered  in  Diana  Cliss  an  answering 
passion  which  grew  and  deepened  as  the 
days  passed.  But  Diana  was  no  silly  girl: 
no,  she  had  a  very  large  alloy  of  sound  coun¬ 
try  sense.  She  felt  certain  that  if  Ezra  were 
once  to  put  his  arm  about  her  and  become 
aware  of  the  thick  curveless  form,  the  stout 
work-hardened  arms — that  from  that  moment 
his  love  would  vanish  and  he  would  know 


that  she  was  nearly  twice  his  age.  It  would 
then  be  good-bye  to  her  romance,  the  only 
romance  she  had  ever  had,  the  only  romance 
she  had  ever  desired.  .  .  .  Thus  she  sedulously 
kept  out  of  his  reach,  speaking  to  him,  read¬ 
ing  to  him,  caressing  him  through  her  golden 
voice;  for  that  it  was,  as  she  well  knew,  which 
had  deceived  Ezra  into  thinking  she  was  a 
young  and  beautiful  woman.  Ezra  even¬ 
tually  accepted  this  anomalous  situation  and 
made  no  attempt  to  put  his  arm  about 
Diana’s  waist.  Diana  in  the  meantime,  was 
constantly  on  the  watch  to  guard  her  lover 
from  too  close  or  too  frequent  contact  with 
the  human  society  about  him:  she  feared 
with  the  fear  of  her  unnatural  love  that 
someone  would  tell  Ezra  of  her  age  and 
looks.  And  this  would  mean  ruin  to  her 
happiness. 

At  last  Diana  decided  to  bring  things  to 
a  head  and  to  marry  Ezra  so  as  to  make  him 
completely  and  irrevocably  hers.  With  his 
consent,  therefore,  she  bought  the  wedding 
ring  and  came  home  full  of  trepidation  to 
tell  her  lover.  It  was  then  that  the  blow 
fell.  Ezra,  pale,  but  firm  and  decided,  told 
Diana  that  he  could  not  marry  her  because 
another  woman  would  soon  be  out  of  prison 
and  would  come  to  him.  He  told  Diana  that 
his  blindness  was  due,  not  to  war  wounds, 
but  to  acid  which  the  other  woman  had 
thrown  in  his  face  in  a  fit  of  insane  jealousy. 
At  first  he  had  never  thought  of  going  back 
to  her;  but  in  the  silent  loneliness  of  his 
blindness  he  had  fought  it  all  out  and  had 
determined  that  he  would  go  to  her,  believ¬ 
ing  that  she  would  inevitably  come  to  him. 
Spartan-like,  Diana  took  the  terrible  news 
and  quietly  retired.  Ezra  left  the  neighbor¬ 
hood;  Diana  secured  a  post  as  stewardness  on 
a  ship  and  left  England.  Her  romance  was 
shattered,  but  she  had  had  her  romance.  .  .  . 

Now  what  about  that  ideal  world  which 
the  author,  according  to  Sir  Hugh  Walpole, 
must  create  for  his  characters  to  inhabit?  Is 
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this  world  natural  and  real  to  us,  thus  ful¬ 
filling  the  second  requirement  of  successful 
fiction?  Personally  I  have  my  doubts.  It  is 
not  at  all  without  precedent  in  real  life  that 
an  ageing  woman  should  love,  even  violently, 
a  young  man.  But  the  ideal  world  cannot  be 
wholly  divorced  from  the  physical;  and  it  is 
this  last  which  rather  spoils  the  picture.  I 
find  it  hard  to  think,  for  instance,  that  any 
normal  man  would  be  content  to  have  his 
loved  one  close  beside  him,  day  after  day, 
without  coming  into  closer  contact  with  her 
than  her  voice.  And  again,  most  intelligent 
blind  people  are  able  to  form  a  fairly  true 
idea  of  the  size,  weight,  and  form  of  those 
whom  they  meet  constantly,  without  actually 
touching  them  with  their  hands.  ...  It  is 
not  merely  necessary  for  the  author  to  create 
an  ideal  world:  he  must  make  that  world 
real  to  his  readers.  Were  Diana  Cliss  living 
in  a  region  of  pure  imagination,  she  could, 
of  course,  arrange  every  detail  to  conform 
to  her  dream;  but  she  was  in  the  world  of 
physical  contacts,  and  therefore  Mr.  Owen’s 
account  of  how  she  kept  her  romance  out 
of  the  world  while  remaining  in  it  offers,  it 
appears  to  me,  too  many  weak  points  to  be 
entirely  convincing.  It  is  improbable  that 
any  blind  man  outside  a  hospital  for  the 
feeble-minded  would  live  for  weeks  in  daily 
communication  with  a  woman  of  his  love 
without  learning  both  her  approximate  age 
and  her  physical  appearance.  Diana’s  story 
is  a  sort  of  psychological  thesis  in  which  an 
ideal  love  battles  for  realization  against  the 
constant  fear  of  its  weak  foundation  of  pos¬ 
sible  fulfilment  being  swept  away  with  a 
single  word  of  fact.  Yes,  more  than  that:  the 
fear  was  almost  certainty.  From  the  begin¬ 
ning  the  reader  feels  with  Diana  herself  that 
the  whole  situation  is  abnormal,  unnatural, 
doomed  to  dissolve  in  disappointment.  Thus, 
though  Mr.  Owen  has  created  an  ideal  world 
for  his  characters,  I  felt  all  through  his  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  theme  that  I  was  in  the 


midst  of  unreality.  The  story  therefore  lacks 
the  prime  quality  of  perfection:  it  does  not 
give  the  reader  the  impression  of  actual  fact. 

But  perhaps  the  blind  reader  is  inclined 
to  judge  the  situation  presented  in  this  novel 
with  too  strict  a  regard  to  the  realities  of  life 
as  he  knows  them;  perhaps  the  story  is  not 
quite  true  to  the  ideal  conditions  set  up  by 
the  author,  to  create  in  the  mind  of  his 
blind  reader  that  illusion  of  reality  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  complete  success  of  the  intention 
involved.  And,  though  Mr.  Owen’s  primary 
design  was  evidently  more  concerned  with 
the  psychic  reactions  of  Diana  Cliss  than 
with  the  character  of  Ezra  Dearbourn,  I  do 
not  think  that  Ezra  can  be  left  out  of  the 
picture  sufficiently  to  direct  our  entire  atten¬ 
tion  to  Diana:  in  fact,  Ezra  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  whole  effect,  since  he  fur¬ 
nished  the  initial  impulse  to  the  drama 
enacted  in  the  soul  of  the  woman.  Thus, 
unless  the  story  creates  in  the  mind  of  the 
discriminating  blind  reader  the  illusion  of 
complete  reality,  it  fails  to  meet  the  funda¬ 
mental  requirement  of  first-rate  fiction. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Owen  took  con¬ 
siderable  pains  to  inform  himself  of  many 
things  connected  with  the  material  life  of 
the  blind — braille,  indications  of  occupations 
followed  or  trades  taught,  etc.  But  his  blind 
character,  Ezra,  is  too  negative,  too  mechan¬ 
ical,  too  indefinite  to  impress  the  blind  with 
any  degree  of  strength  and  vividness.  My 
own  thought  is  that  Ezra’s  sole  purpose  in 
The  Blind  for  Sacrifice  is  to  furnish  a  motive 
for  the  rather  long-drawn-out  essay  on  the 
psychology  of  illusion  represented  by  the 
story  of  Diana  Cliss.  Ezra  is  not  convincing — 
to  me  at  least.  And  unless  he  is  convincing, 
the  whole  argument  falls  to  the  ground — as 
a  syllogism,  that  is.  Diana  herself  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  study.  But  here,  too,  as  already  in¬ 
dicated,  I  find  it  hard  to  be  persuaded  of 
reality:  the  foundations  of  her  house  of 
dreams  are  rather  too  flimsy.  But  perhaps 
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I  am  getting  too  cynical.  I  hope  not,  though, 
for  a  life  without  its  cherished  illusions  is  a 
dreary  life  indeed.  The  only  condition  re¬ 
quired  is  that  these  illusions  must  be  believed 
in:  and  Diana  was  not  quite  convinced  of 
anything  but  the  reality  of  her  feelings 
toward  Ezra  Dearbourn.  This  is  not  enough. 
Conviction  must  extend  to  the  certainty  of  ful¬ 
filment.  Diana  always  doubted  in  this  regard. 

In  spite  of  everything,  however,  The  Blind 
for  Sacrifice  possesses  a  charm  which  takes 
possession  of  the  reader.  The  dialect  of  the 
country  folk  is  delightfully  new  to  the 
American  reader,  familiar  only  with  Cockney, 
Devon,  or  Scottish  speech.  The  few  details 
given  of  the  Suffolk  landscape  are  attractive 
and  make  us  wish  we  could  see  them  for 
ourselves.  The  character  of  Diana  Cliss  is 
wholly  admirable  in  its  honesty,  its  contempt 
of  mean  conduct,  its  gallant  attempt  to  con¬ 
quer  happiness  in  the  face  of  almost  certain 
defeat.  For  these  touches  alone  the  book  is 
well  worth  reading.  And,  after  all,  I  may 
be  wholly  mistaken  in  my  estimate  of  its 
inability  to  create  the  illusion  of  reality : 
others  may  find  themselves  at  sharp  variance 
with  me  in  my  views  on  this  point. 

S.  C.  Swift. 
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THE  HELEN  KELLER  TRIBUTE 


Helen  Keller  calls  her  hands  her  antennae. 
If  her  metaphor  is  correct,  and  they  have  been 
held  out  to  the  world  in  recent  months,  she 
must  be  abundantly  conscious  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  public  appreciation  and  affection  which 
have  gone  out  to  her  during  the  course  of  the 
Tribute  Year.  Seldom,  if  ever,  has  a  living 
person  received  such  continuing  homage. 

The  Helen  Keller  Tribute  Year,  initiated 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to 
mark  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  meeting 
of  Miss  Keller  with  her  teacher-liberator,  the 
late  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  reached  its  high 
point  on  March  3,  the  anniversary  of  the  day 
which  Miss  Keller  calls  her  “spiritual  birth¬ 
day.”  The  date  celebrated  is  actually  the  fifty- 
first  anniversary  of  the  meeting  between 
“Teacher”  and  Helen  Keller.  Owing  to  Mrs. 
Macy’s  death  in  October,  1936,  any  public 
marking  of  the  actual  fiftieth  anniversary  was 
held  over  till  this  year.  It  was  on  March  3, 
1887,  that  the  twenty-year-old  Anne  Sullivan, 
herself  partially  blind,  first  came  to  the  seven- 
year-old  Helen  Keller,  blind  and  deaf  since 
babyhood,  and  brought  the  light  of  under¬ 
standing  to  that  blindness  and  the  magic  of 
communication  to  that  silence. 


Through  press  and  radio  the  public  has 
been  made  vividly  aware  of  this  dramatic 
meeting  and  of  what  its  subsequent  results 
have  meant  to  the  cause  of  the  handicapped 
throughout  the  world. 

No  better  summing  up  of  Miss  Keller’s 
peculiar  contribution  can  be  made  than  that 
which  S.  J.  Woolf,  the  artist-reporter  of  the 
New  Yor\  Times  penned  in  his  illuminat¬ 
ing  interview  with  Miss  Keller  in  Times  of 
February  27: 

It  is  not  only  because  Helen  Keller  overcame 
her  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  that  she 
holds  the  position  which  she  does  today.  True, 
she  has  become  almost  an  institution  and  prac¬ 
tically  no  mention  of  blindness  fails  to  bring  up 
her  name.  Yet  before  her  time  Laura  Bridgman 
had  accomplished  almost  the  same  miracle.  It  is 
partly  for  spiritual  reasons  that  Miss  Keller 
occupies  the  peculiar  niche  that  she  does.  She 
overflows  with  buoyancy,  she  radiates  happiness, 
and  she  has  given  her  life  to  become  eyes  for 
those  who  cannot  hear  and  spokesman  for  those 
who  cannot  speak.  Through  her  efforts  a  new 
sympathy  has  been  awakened  for  the  physically 
handicapped,  new  methods  have  been  applied  in 
their  care  and  a  new  attitude  toward  them  has 
been  adopted. 
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Certainly  the  educational  aspects  o£  the 
Helen  Keller  Tribute  Year  have  contributed 
their  part  in  developing  a  wider  public  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  this  new  attitude  which  Mr. 
Woolf  records.  Through  editorials,  feature 
articles,  and  radio  programs,  the  public  has 
been  urged  to  regard  the  blind  not  as  a  class, 
but  as  individuals  with  individual  attitudes 
and  talents  who,  if  given  the  proper  guidance 
and  training,  might  achieve  as  Miss  Keller 
herself  has  achieved. 

On  March  2,  the  DuPont  “Calvacade  of 
America”  program  added  to  its  gallery  of 
distinguished  Americans  the  name  of  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy,  and  presented  over  the  air  a 
dignified  and  highly  dramatic  re-telling  of  the 
high  points  in  “Teacher’s”  career.  At  the  end 
of  this  nation-wide  broadcast,  Miss  Polly 
Thomson  (Miss  Keller’s  companion)  and 
Helen  Keller  spoke.  Here  is  what  they  said: 

Miss  Thomson — I  am  deeply  moved  by  this 
dramatic  broadcast.  It  encourages  me  to  feel  that 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy’s  beacon  shines  upon  my 
efforts  to  make  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  a  tower  of  strength  to  her  sightless  fellows 
in  this  country. 

Miss  Keller — This  noble  tribute  to  my  Teach¬ 
er  should  warm  other  hearts  to  helpfulness.  That 
will  be  her  true  memorial. 

On  the  anniversary  night  itself,  the  Founda¬ 
tion  sponsored  over  Station  WHN  “A  Salute 
to  Helen  Keller.”  This  program  carried  greet¬ 
ings  from  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
through  Miss  Fannie  Hurst  as  their  eloquent 
mouthpiece,  from  her  fellow-citizens  across 
the  land. 

In  the  course  of  his  message  to  Helen  Keller 
President  Roosevelt  said: 

I  send  you  my  very  best  wishes  as  you  prepare 
to  observe  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  your  first 
meeting  with  your  devoted  teacher-liberator, 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy.  This  anniversary  will  bring 


precious  memories  to  you  of  an  association  which 
was  to  be  such  a  blessing  to  you.  Your  faith  and 
optimism  and  high  courage  and  helpful  work  in 
behalf  of  others  have  made  you  a  greatly  beloved 
figure.  Your  determination  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  your  friend  and  teacher  is  a  fortunate  thing 
for  all  those  who  sit  in  darkness.  In  this  noble 
undertaking  I  wish  you  all  success. 

In  public  and  private  schools  in  every  state 
in  the  Union,  special  programs  and  pageants 
held  up  to  the  oncoming  generation  the  high 
example  of  Miss  Keller’s  character  and 
achievement;  and  not  to  be  outdone,  her 
home  town  of  Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  gave  a 
special  Helen  Keller  pageant,  Toward  the 
Light,  a  notable  production. 

As  the  public  plaudits  die,  the  practical 
aspects  of  the  Helen  Keller  Tribute  Year 
proceed.  Through  the  celebration  of  this 
anniversary,  Miss  Keller  hopes  that  public 
interest  will  be  stimulated  and  public  support 
enlisted  to  complete  the  endowment  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  To 
initiate  the  Foundation’s  work,  she  and  Mrs. 
Macy  toured  the  country  over  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  now,  to  complete  this  fund,  she  and 
her  present  companion  start  on  another  public 
campaign.  Of  the  Foundation’s  work  during 
the  fifteen  years  of  its  existence  she  has  written 
in  a  letter  which  has  gone  out  in  braille  to  her 
blind  fellows  across  the  country: 

Thanks  to  the  Foundation,  more  blind  people 
in  America  can  live  usefully  and  pleasantly  than 
ever  before.  Today  in  every  state,  and  in  most 
large  communities,  there  are  agencies  whole¬ 
heartedly  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  sightless. 
Today  with  a  hand  on  a  braille  page  or  an  ear  on 
the  alert  for  a  record,  we  can  capture  all  that  is 
stimulating  and  beautiful  in  literature — and  the 
Foundation  is  leading  us  on  to  yet  greater  vic¬ 
tories  over  limitation.  In  the  future  it  plans  to 
give  increasing  attention  to  our  economic  prob¬ 
lems.  It  will  put  forth  every  effort  to  augment 
the  earnings  of  blind  people  in  existing  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  search  out  new  fields  in  which  they 
will  be  more  adequately  paid  for  their  labor. 


THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  TOWARD  THE  BLIND 


By  Kate  M.  Foley 


In  discussing  this  subject,  I  realize  I  have  a 
most  difficult  and  delicate  task  before  me — a 
task  which  only  a  blind  person  can  adequately 
perform.  I  approach  it  with  no  misgiving, 
with  no  unkind  feeling,  for  I  believe  the 
public  needs,  not  so  much  to  be  instructed,  as 
to  be  reminded.  I  believe,  too,  that  the  public 
will  be  glad  to  have  some  of  its  mistaken  ideas 
corrected,  and  a  better  understanding  between 
the  blind  and  the  seeing  reached. 

First,  I  must  mention  some  popular  fallacies 
concerning  the  blind.  Chief  among  these  is  the 
idea  that  all  blind  people  are  much  more 
cheerful  than  the  sighted.  This  belief  seems 
very  general,  and  comes,  I  suppose,  as  a 
result  of  the  feeling  of  the  average  human 
being  that,  if  deprived  of  eyesight,  he  could 
never  be  induced  to  smile  again.  The  re¬ 
adjusted  blind  adult  soon  realizes  that  “humor 
is  a  shock  absorber,”  and  that  “mirth  is  the 
soul’s  best  medicine.” 

When  my  pupils  fail  to  recognize  the 
efficacy  of  humor,  I  make  a  rule  that  they 
must  laugh  at  least  once  during  each  lesson, 
and  very  soon  they  agree  with  Charles  Lamb 
that  “a  laugh  is  worth  a  hundred  groans  in 
any  market.”  One  of  my  pupils  said  to  me, 
when  I  praised  his  unuusally  cheerful  attitude, 
“Madam,  I  laugh  that  I  may  not  weep.”  And 
this  is  the  key  to  much  of  the  cheerfulness  of 
the  blind,  although  this  fact  is  not  often  under¬ 
stood  by  their  sighted  friends.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  really  remarkable  about  making  the  best 
of  a  trying  situation,  unless  it  is  the  small 
proportion  of  persons  who  do  so. 

People  feel  so  sorry  for  the  blind  that  they 
are  often  unable  to  address  them  at  all,  or,  if 
they  do  speak,  convey  a  whole  world  of  well- 
ment,  but  misdirected,  sympathy  in  a  few 


ill-chosen  words.  This  misdirected  sympathy 
is  one  of  the  hardest  things  the  blind  adult 
has  to  bear.  If  only  the  friends  of  newly  blind 
men  and  women  would  call  upon  them,  take 
them  for  walks,  talk  to  them  of  the  ordinary, 
common-place  happenings,  keeping  their  sym¬ 
pathy  well  disguised,  or  rather,  showing  a 
comprehending  sympathy,  a  sympathy  that 
recognizes  the  effort  of  a  brave  soul  to  accept 
his  fate  unwhimperingly! 

Another  popular  belief  is  that  the  blind  are 
naturally  religious.  The  blind  are  naturally 
introspective,  and  their  power  of  concentra¬ 
tion  is  greater,  but  I  have  not  found  them  to 
be  unusually  religious.  I  do  not  think  that 
blindness  increases  or  decreases  the  religious 
tendency.  I  have  found  it  easier  to  readjust 
persons  who  believe  in  the  mercy  of  God. 

Another  belief  is  that  all  blind  people  like 
music  and  are  especially  gifted  in  this  art. 
Sometimes  a  blind  man  or  woman  will  study 
music  as  a  pastime  or  in  the  hope  of  making  a 
living,  but  lack  of  sight  does  not  increase  or 
diminish  one’s  musical  ability. 

From  years  of  experience  with  the  blind,  I 
am  convinced  that  they  are  not  possessed  of 
greater  faculties  than  their  sighted  fellows, 
but  loss  of  sight  makes  it  imperative  to 
cultivate  the  remaining  senses  to  a  very 
high  degree,  and  such  cultivation  leads  to  a 
greater  keenness  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
information  collected  by  the  remaining  senses. 
When  seeing  people  are  told  that  the  blind  do 
certain  things  well  and  quickly  by  employing 
methods  different  from  those  who  see,  the 
information  comes  as  a  shock,  if  it  is  not 
entirely  discredited.  So  important  is  sight 
considered  that  some  people  think  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  perform  even  the  simplest  duties 
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without  it,  and  the  person  who  is  obliged  to 
substitute  fingers  for  eyes,  and  memory  for 
pad  and  pencil,  is  regarded  as  a  marvel  of 
intelligence  and  skill,  and  is  thought  to  possess 
a  sixth  sense.  t/This  attitude  is  very  trying  to 
the  blind  adult  who  is  striving  to  adjust  him¬ 
self  to  new  conditions  and  train  his  remaining 
faculties  to  the  highest  possible  degree. 

The  commiseration  and  incredulity  of  the 
public  is  one  of  the  greatest  trials  the  blind  are 
called  upon  to  bear,  and  it  is  not  strange  that 
occasionally  one  is  embittered  and  discouraged 
and  unwilling  to  subject  himself  to  the 
thoughtless  comments  and  disguised  pity  of 
really  well-meaning  people.  They  are  sorry, 
honestly  sorry,  and  want  so  much  to  help,  but 
to  their  minds  loss  of  sight  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  loss  of  physical  ability  and  mental 
vigor,  unless  the  person  so  handicapped  is 
unusually  gifted,  and,  in  that  case,  he  is 
regarded  as  the  marvel  of  the  age.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  proportion  of  gifted  people  is  no 
greater  among  the  blind  than  the  seeing,  and 
so  it  is  not  strange  that  many  of  the  former 
group  are  unable  to  cope  with  the  difficulties 
and  discouragements  that  blindness  entails, 
when  thousands  of  sighted  people  succumb  to 
what  they  consider  the  unequal  struggle  for 
existence,  v  As  a  group,  I  honestly  believe  that 
blind  people  are  more  courageous  than  sighted 
people,  and  I  am  sure  that  a  greater  demand 
is  made  upon  their  stock  of  courage.  This 
demand  will  be  lessened  when  the  public 
learns  to  look  upon  blindness  as  a  physical, 
not  a  mental,  handicap,  and  when,  instead  of 
compelling  persons  so  handicapped  to  sit  on 
the  side  lines  with  hands  aching  for  employ¬ 
ment,  it  leads  them  forward,  placing  work 
within  reach  of  these  aching  hands,  and 
bringing  them  the  glad  tidings  that  they  are 
needed  on  the  firing  line.  If  the  public  could 
be  brought  to  look  upon  the  blind,  not  as  an 
isolated  class,  whose  affliction  entitles  them 
to  the  pity  and  generous  alms  of  those  more 
fortunate — but  as  men  and  women,  with 
normal  aims  and  desires,  just  as  full  of  hope, 


just  as  eager  to  work,  just  as  interested  in 
things  as  when  they  saw  them  through  the 
natural  medium,  their  handicap  would  be 
lessened  and  their  lives  much  happier. 
t/Most  people  think  all  that  can  be  done  for 
the  blind  is  to  divert  them,  amuse  them, 
provide  for  them  in  institutions,  or  encourage 
them  to  accept  private  charity.  This  lack  of 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  public  is 
the  greatest  drawback  to  the  advancement  of 
the  blind,  and  often  leads  to  unguessed  misery. 
Occupation  the  blind  should  have,  must  have, 
if  they  are  to  enjoy  any  degree  of  happiness, 
or  retain  their  self-respect.  A  French  physi¬ 
cian,  himself  without  sight,  said,  “So  long  as 
the  blind  can  still  bring  their  stone,  however 
small  it  may  be,  to  the  building  of  civilization 
or  of  bringing  happiness  to  their  kind,  they 
feel  that  they  live;  and,  whatever  be  the 
wounds  received,  they  are  not  out  of  the 
battle  of  life — the  inequality  of  arms  only 
increases  their  ardor.”  This  inequality  of  arms 
should,  and  usually  does,  act  as  a  spur  to  the 
courageous  man  or  woman,  though  to 
mind  of  the  average  sighted  person  this  in¬ 
equality  seems  to  imply  inability,  so  that  very 
little  is  expected  of  the  blind  and  not  much 
thought  given  to  their  possibilities. 

Former  Senator  Gore  says:  “It  is  a  mistake 
to  tell  the  sightless  their  loss  is  insurmount¬ 
able.  The  sightless  confront  a  situation,  not  a 
theory.  We  ought  to  study  their  problems, 
multiply  their  resources,  and,  above  all,  help 
them  to  help  themselves.”  And  this  is  where 
the  public  can  help,  though  in  its  mistaken 
kindness,  it  more  often  hinders,  and  en¬ 
courages  the  blind  to  accept  alms,  instead  of 
making  it  possible  for  them  to  become  self- 
supporting,  self-respecting  men  and  women. 

In  the  eastern  states,  a  large  number  of  the 
blind  are  employed  in  factories  at  what  are 
called  one-process  jobs;  for  example,  folding 
paper  boxes,  nutting  bolts,  assembling  parts  of 
machinery,  testing  electric  globes  by  touch, 
packing  pills  and  soap  in  boxes,  and  similar 
work. 
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Schools  for  the  blind  are  realizing  that  vo¬ 
cational  and  manual  training  are  even  more 
necessary  for  the  blind  than  for  their  more 
fortunate  brothers,  and  this  realization  will 
help  to  break  down  another  barrier  to  their 
success.  Every  time  a  blind  person  succeeds  in 
anything,  the  cause  is  given  impetus,  and 
hope  is  quickened  in  the  hearts  of  those  whose 
every  waking  thought  is  devoted  to  its  ad¬ 
vancement.  In  recent  years,  a  number  of  blind 
men  and  women  have  gained  entrance  to  the 
teaching  field.  The  California  State  School 
for  the  Blind  has  been  notable  in  this  regard. 
A  number  of  blind  teachers  are  now  employed 
in  high  schools  and  colleges  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  are  all  acquitting  them¬ 
selves  creditably  in  the  teaching  of  English, 
history,  mathematics,  French,  Latin,  and 
Greek.  The  public  has  been  slow  to  recognize 
these  professional  possibilities,  and  one  failure 
would  be  considered  typical  of  blindness 
though  countless  sighted  men  and  women 
fail  in  the  professions  every  year.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  an  intelligent  blind  youth, 
especially  interested  in  medicine,  should  not 
be  trained  as  an  anatomist,  a  heart  or  lung 
specialist,  an  osteopath  or  masseur.  He  does 
not  need  eyes  to  listen  to  heart  beats,  find  the 
third  vertebra,  or  rub  the  kinks  out  of  a  re¬ 
fractory  muscle.  The  success  achieved  in 
these  fields  by  a  number  of  blind  persons 
should  stimulate  educators  to  greater  effort, 
and  any  evidence  of  fitness  in  the  professions 
should  be  consistently  encouraged.  There  are 
a  number  of  successful  insurance  men  in 
California  and  other  states,  and  an  excellent 
textbook  on  insurance  was  prepared  by  a  blind 
agent,  Julius  Jonas,  New  York.  One  insurance 
agent  in  San  Francisco  has  his  initials  in 
braille  on  his  business  card,  and  he  feels  cer¬ 
tain  that  more  than  one  man  who  has  taken 
out  a  policy  has  been  influenced  by  the  cour¬ 
age  and  resourcefulness  of  the  agent. 

\JOur  progress  in  regard  to  placement  seems 
very  slow  and  is  often  discouraging,  but  it  is 
a  source  of  gratification  to  know  that,  given 


opportunities  at  work  for  which  they  are 
properly  trained,  our  young  people  give  a 
very  creditable  account  of  themselves.  And 
gradually,  more  avenues  of  usefulness  are 
being  found,  breaking  down  still  other  bar¬ 
riers,  and  removing  yet  another  layer  of 
prejudice  and  misconception  from  the  minds 
of  those  who  feel  that  blindness  is  an  insur¬ 
mountable  handicap.  Massachusetts  has  more 
than  twenty  blind  dictaphone  operators,  doing 
excellent  work.  San  Francisco  has  an  operator 
whose  work  has  commanded  attention  and 
who  would  be  at  the  head  of  her  department 
if  she  could  see  to  apportion  the  work  to  other 
operators.  The  San  Francisco  County  Wel¬ 
fare  Department  has  a  blind  typist,  and  she 
may  be  said  to  be  making  history  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  blind  in  this  capacity.  Both 
the  dictaphone  operator  and  the  typist  are 
blazing  trails,  and,  with  the  spirit  of  true 
pioneers,  they  hope  that  their  efforts  may 
result  in  the  placement  of  others  capable  of 
doing  similar  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
other  states  may  follow  the  example  of  WP 
nois  and  Kentucky  in  employing  blind  switch¬ 
board  operators.  In  those  states  the  state 
hospitals  and  other  institutions  have  blind 
operators  and  are  glad  to  report  entire  satis¬ 
faction  with  their  work.  California  has  two 
switchboard  operators,  one  at  the  State  In¬ 
dustrial  Home,  the  other  in  San  Diego. 

In  the  simpler  walks  of  life,  men  and 
women,  trained  in  some  manual  occupation 
are  compelled  to  sit  at  home  in  comparative 
idleness  because  no  work  can  be  found  for 
them,  or  because  there  is  no  market  for  the 
things  they  are  taught  to  make.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  Helen  Keller  says:  “There  is  no  law 
on  the  statute  books  compelling  people  to 
move  up  closer  on  the  bench  of  life  to  make 
room  for  a  blind  brother;  but  there  is  a  divine 
law,  written  on  the  hearts  of  men,  constrain¬ 
ing  them  to  make  a  place  for  him,  not  only 
because  he  is  unfortunate,  but  because  it  is 
his  right  as  a  human  being  to  share  God’s 
greatest  gift,  the  privilege  of  man  to  go  forth 
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unto  his  work.  The  heaviest  burden  on  the 
blind  is  not  blindness,  but  idleness,  and  they 
can  be  relieved  of  this  greater  burden.  The 
state  can  teach  the  blind  to  work,  but  their 
fellow  citizens  must  furnish  the  market  for 
their  products.” 

There  is  something  radically  wrong  when 
these  conditions  exist.  Surely  the  public  needs 
to  open  its  eyes  and  polish  its  glasses,  in  order 
to  see  more  clearly  that  there  is  a  mental 
blindness,  more  pitiful,  more  far-reaching  in 
its  consequence,  than  physical  blindness,  how¬ 
ever  hard  or  uncomfortable  the  latter  condi¬ 
tion  may  be.  This  is  why  this  discussion  might 
properly  be  called  “Bringing  Light  to  the 
Seeing,”  and,  in  a  sense,  this  is  just  what  I 
am  trying  to  do.  But  the  light  is  carried  in  a 
friendly  hand,  and  the  hand  is  the  index  to  a 
heart  in  which  there  is  no  bitterness,  no 
malice,  no  distrust — a  heart  brimming  over 
with  love,  with  hope,  with  confidence  that 
the  public  will  see  the  light,  and,  seeing  it, 
and  reading  this  message  in  its  beams,  will 
pass  it  on  to  others,  adding  to  it  as  it  goes, 
until  it  floods  every  corner  of  our  vast 
country  and  results  in  untold  good  to  the 
blind.  Let  us  study  their  problems  with  an 
open  mind,  freed  from  the  old  prejudice  and 
unbelief;  let  us  turn  the  light  on  ourselves  and 
see  that  it  is  we  who  sit  in  darkness.  Let  us 


ask  the  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  what  work 
can  be  done  without  sight,  and  let  us  be 
guided  by  their  judgment  and  experience. 
Let  us  buy  our  paper  from  blind  news¬ 
vendors,  thus  creating  a  demand  for  this  serv¬ 
ice.  Let  us  ask  for  work  made  by  the  blind; 
let  us  patronize  blind  lawyers,  osteopaths, 
salesmen,  and  musicians.  Let  us  find  broader 
avenues  of  usefulness  for  these,  our  blind 
civilian  heroes,  who  go  down  into  the  dark 
with  no  blare  of  trumpets,  and  wear  no  badge 
of  honor  on  their  breasts.  What  is  urgently 
needed  is  a  well-organized  campaign  of  en¬ 
lightenment,  in  which  the  blind  and  sighted 
alike  should  take  part.  I  believe  the  agencies 
for  the  blind  can  render  no  greater  service 
than  by  conducting  such  a  campaign,  ac¬ 
quainting  the  public  with  the  possibilities 
and  capabilities  of  the  blind,  arousing  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  fellowship,  and  stimulating  a  desire  to 
help  the  blind  to  help  themselves. 

Those  who  are  engaged  in  the  education 
and  training  of  blind  children  and  adults 
need  to  have  an  understanding  sympathy,  a 
boundless  enthusiasm,  and  an  abiding  faith 
in  the  sanctity  and  importance  of  the  task 
confronting  them.  And,  to  make  the  best  use 
of  such  education  and  training,  the  blind  need 
to  possess  the  patience  of  Job,  the  courage  of 
the  Spartans,  and  the  perseverance  of  Satan. 
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My  recent  calls  at  agencies  for  the  blind  in 
Italy  repaid  me.  While  I  do  not  speak  Italian, 
my  custom  of  saluting  the  pupils  as  I  entered 
classrooms  quickly  put  us  in  mutual  touch. 
I  spoke  the  sentence  I  had  committed  to 
memory:  “Sono  visitatore  Americano,  pro¬ 
fessor  e  e  amico  dei  ciechi — Saluto!”  Where¬ 
upon  all,  perceiving  the  friendliness  of  my 
voice,  would  rise  and,  throwing  up  their  right 
hands,  responded  smilingly  “Salutol”  (The 
Fascist  gesture  of  salute  is  straight  arm  slant¬ 
ing  upward,  with  open  palm  toward  the  one 
addressed;  the  Nazi,  straight  arm  and  hand 
forward,  palm  down  as  for  fingernail  inspec¬ 
tion.  The  Spanish  is  said  to  differ  from  the 
Italian  in  that  the  hand  is  a  closed  fist.) 

The  Naples  residential  and  employment 
institution,  which  I  first  visited  in  1935,  I 
now  found  being  enlarged  for  double  the 
former  number  of  young  men  it  has  been 
training  and  employing,  chiefly  in  plain  and 
art  fabric  weaving.  Their  output  is  varied, 
always  superior,  and  evidently  sells  well — 
that  is,  on  its  own  merits — both  at  the  local 
salesroom  and  at  hotels  in  Italy,  and  even 
abroad.  My  conductor  would  occasionally 
break  a  strand  in  the  warp.  This  the  work¬ 
man  always  discovered,  located,  and  quickly 
repaired  unaided. 

Rome  showed  me  two  schools  and  the 
Faro  d’ltalia.  This  last  is  the  Lighthouse  or 
pioneer  center  in  behalf  of  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  the  blind,  which  was  financed 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mather  and  their  friends  and 
was  successfully  pushed  and  supervised  by  a 
blind  war  veteran.  Now  it  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  government  and  is  run  under  the 
same  veteran  as  a  non-resident  training  and 
employment  shop.  I  found  its  scores  of  people 


making  woolen  shirts  for  the  Italian  air 
force.  The  blind  operatives  do  the  knitting 
on  hand-driven  flat- work  machines;  seeing 
helpers  do  the  finishing. 

The  school  on  the  Aventine  Hill  occupies 
premises,  part  of  which  were  a  residence 
built  for  a  refugee  King  of  Spain — therefore 
much  marble  and  a  fine  view!  They  embrace 
a  parish  church,  still  in  public  use.  The  pupils 
practice  upon  its  pipe  organ.  The  direttore 
being  out,  a  student  priest  took  me  about  the 
department  for  boys  only.  This  young  man, 
who  wore  the  priestly  garb,  showed  me  the 
curtained-off  corner  of  a  longish  dormitory 
where  he  slept  and  kept  order,  apparently  in 
return  for  board.  The  great  ground-floor 
dining-room  was  bright  and  airy  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  long,  white,  marble-topped  tables 
already  set  for  dinner.  A  small  carafe  of  red 
wine  stood  at  each  plate.  My  guide  astonished 
me  by  picking  up  one  of  the  glass  drinking- 
cups  and  dropping  it  with  a  bang  onto  the 
marble.  This  was  to  show  me  that  it  was  un¬ 
breakable  and  not  inappropriate  there!  Be¬ 
cause  photographs  showed  blind  boys  riding 
single  bicycles,  I  searched  for  these  machines; 
they  looked  the  wrecks  they  were.  Boys  in  the 
class  tried  in  vain  to  decipher  my  visiting 
card,  which  is  embossed  in  Boston  Line  type. 
Using  a  braille  stylus  and  a  finely  grooved 
slate  and  special  guide,  they  wrote  something 
for  me  in  their  embossed  script  in  which  they 
correspond  with  their  parents  and  friends. 
This  script  is  “Ballu,”  named  for  its  inventor. 
The  letters  are  Roman  in  shape,  coarsely  ser¬ 
rated,  and  space-consuming;  but  the  system  is 
useful  because  practical  for  blind  and  seeing 
alike.  “The  curriculum  and  training  courses 
comprise  the  elementary  school  classes,  a 
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course  in  musical  instruction  with  diploma, 
and  training  in  manual  crafts.” 

My  second  school  visited  is  quite  out  in  the 
country  hills  overlooking  St.  Peter’s  Cathedral. 
This  foundation,  also  an  old  private  one, 
includes  a  home  for  the  aged  blind.  About 
fifty  old  women  still  live  in  what  was  once 
a  Pope’s  villa.  The  school  occupies  a  new 
building  in  the  same  grounds.  In  this  I  spent 
two  hours  under  the  guidance  of  Mme. 
Romagnoli,  the  wife  of  the  direttore,  who  was 
ill.  She  and  her  husband  had  attended  our 
World  Conference,  visited  several  of  our 
schools,  and  were  especially  glad  to  have  me 
see  and  understand  their  methods  of  teaching. 
Now  the  usual  plan  the  world  over  is  so  to 
regiment  the  instruction  that  a  well-graded 
class  shall  advance  as  a  unit.  In  Germany,  for 
instance,  no  elementary  pupil  is  expected  to 
learn  anything  by  himself.  That  might  lead 
to  error,  which  is  wasteful,  involving  the 
necessity  of  unlearning.  Direttore  Romag- 
noli’s  instruction  follows  the  opposite  plan. 
Though  himself  blind  from  childhood,  he 
early  found  that  he  did  best  when  learning 
for  and  by  himself,  and  so  advancing  in  his 
own  way  through  trial  and  error.  Attending  a 
common  school  he  learned  pencil  writing.  He 
did  not  even  depend  on  braille;  and  he  made 
little  use  of  maps,  etc.,  embossed  by  others, 
being  encouraged  by  a  self-made  blind  friend 
to  draw  or  model  these  himself.  Doing  all 
this  at  home  (under  the  guidance  of  an 
intelligent  tutor)  both  clarified  his  ideas  and 
conceptions  and  challenged  his  initiative  and 
capacity.  In  short,  he  was  largely  self-educated 
and,  therefore  becoming  independent  and 
self-reliant,  progressed  easily  through  com¬ 
mon  high  school  and  the  university,  and 
presently  was  a  master  in  a  school  for  the 
seeing.  On  becoming  a  teacher  of  the  blind, 
he  naturally  pushed  the  principle  of  education 
through  self-help  as  the  best  means  for  the 
character-building  and  power  fundamental 
to  success  in  life.  An  outstanding  educator  in 
our  field,  Direttore  Romagnoli  may  be  com¬ 


pared  to  the  late  Sir  Francis  Campbell. 

I  noticed  that  practically  everybody  in  each 
classroom  visited  was  making  something 
tangible,  most  embossing  diagrams  with  a 
spurred  wheel.  The  teacher  stood,  going  from 
pupil  to  pupil,  guiding  each  directly  rather 
than  instructing  him  from  a  desk.  A  second 
adult,  either  blind  or  seeing,  was  also  moving 
about.  This  one  was  a  pupil-teacher — a 
student  of  the  Romagnoli  method.  The 
school’s  title,  indeed,  is  “The  Royal  School  of 
Method,”  which  indicates  that  its  primary 
object  is  the  training  of  teachers  and  that  the 
education  of  children  is  incidental.  So  every 
elementary  school  for  the  blind  of  Italy  can 
select  its  new  teachers  from  those  trained  at 
Rome  and,  if  it  is  publicly  supported,  must 
do  so. 

In  Assisi,  where  St.  Francis  lived  his  beauti¬ 
ful  life,  I  discovered  another  way  in  which 
the  Italian  education  of  the  blind  leads  ours. 
All  the  pupils  of  the  school  for  the  blind  in 
Assisi  are  “born-shorters”  and  cannot  progress 
far.  These  have  been  sifted  out  from  various 
other  schools,  which  accordingly  have  been 
left  for  the  normally  promising  blind.  Italy, 
then,  is  applying  the  principle  of  selective 
education  to  its  blind  children.  It  is  not 
asserted  there  that  everybody  is  born  free  and 
equal.  No,  and  yet  in  one  way  its  blind 
youth  are  freer  than  its  seeing,  for  they  are 
not  expected  to  become  soldiers  or  military 
nurses. 

The  direttore  of  this  school  for  special  stu¬ 
dents  is  a  priest,  so  winning  in  his  enthusiasm 
for  his  institution  that  he  is  rapidly  raising 
money  for  its  enlargement.  Taking  me  to  a 
window,  he  pointed  out  the  beginnings  of 
his  new  plant,  which  he  hopes  and  expects  to 
finish  soon.  Indeed,  he  looked  upon  me  as  an 
American  tourist,  and  therefore  probably 
rich  and  able  to  help  him.  I  sincerely  wished 
I  might. 

Some  of  the  schools  I  visited  are  elementary 
only,  like  the  School  of  Methods  in  Rome. 
There  the  boys  and  girls  are  taught  together. 
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The  other  schools  are  professional  or  voca¬ 
tional  only, — that  is,  train  pupils  of  fourteen 
and  over  in  some  specialty  like  music  or 

I  handicraft  or  both.  I  was  told  that  the 
musically  talented  of  a  given  section  chose  to 
go  to  Boglona.  In  these  the  sexes  are  ap¬ 
parently  taught  separately.  Such  a  one  I  found 
in  Florence.  This  institution  is  magnificently 
housed  in  expensive  structures,  recently  built 
with  money  said  to  have  been  raised  in  a 
lottery  allowed  by  the  Fascist  government  in 
behalf  of  the  general  cause  of  the  Italian  blind. 
It  has  a  large  and  splendidly  equipped  gym¬ 
nasium,  even  a  special  room  for  dancing.  The 
Florence  institution  apparently  makes  the 
braille  books  and  other  school  appliances  for 
the  whole  country. 

I  spent  a  profitable  morning  going  over 
this  institution.  That  afternoon  its  direttore 
came  in  his  car  to  my  hotel  and  took  me  to 
see  the  shop  where  each  of  some  fifty  blind 
men  was  folding  over  a  sheet-metal  form,  and 
pasting  (using  a  paper-hanger’s  brush)  cut 
sheets  of  heavy  paper  into  the  regulation-sized 
containers  for  cement — cement-making  being 
an  enormous  business  in  Italy.  Truly  I  never 
saw  blind  workmen  turning  out  a  finished 
product  to  better  advantage.  The  manager 
succeeded  in  making  me  understand  that 
their  blindness  lost  them  little  time  in  this 
bag-making,  and  that  therefore  they  were 
earning  very  fair  wages  at  piece-work  pay. 

At  Milan  a  boy  pupil  who  interpreted  in 
German  accompanied  the  principal  instructor 
and  me  over  its  institution  for  the  blind,  a 
private  establishment  founded  back  in  1840 
but  now  under  the  Ministry  of  National  Edu¬ 
cation.  I  do  not  recall  seeing  a  gymnasium, 
but  I  was  shown  some  six  pipe  organs,  big 
and  little,  and  learned  that  this  school  makes 
a  specialty  of  music.  “It  enjoys  a  great  and 
unbroken  tradition  of  musical  achievements 
by  the  students.” 

My  impression  of  the  situation  of  the  blind 
of  Italy,  gained  from  single  and  necessarily 
superficial  visits  to  a  half-dozen  schools  and 


shops,  is  that  it  is  exceptionally  good,  sensible, 
and  promising. 

“Particular  attention  should  be  called  to 
the  fact  that  today  the  public  elementary 
schools  admit  students  from  the  fourth  grade 
onwards,  passing  through  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  classes  to  university  study.  This  course  is 
prompted  by  experience  of  the  benefit  accru¬ 
ing  from  coeducation  of  the  blind  and  the 
seeing.  It  has  been  ascertained  that,  if  the 
blind  acquire  moral  training  and  support  and 
receive  full  educational  advantages  in  their 
special  schools,  admission  to  the  public 
schools,  where  they  can  be  brought  daily, 
offers  the  further  advantage  of  intercourse 
with  their  fellows  blessed  with  sight,  and  of 
emulation  with  them,  thus  divesting  the  blind 
of  the  timid  reserve  productive  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  of  apparent  mental  inferiority.” 
(From  Italian  Institutions  for  the  Blind, 
Florence,  1931.) 

The  recent  advanced  movement  for 
blind  welfare  in  Italy  gained  general  support 
primarily  from  the  example  and  precepts  of 
the  blind  leaders  of  the  National  Union  of  the 
Blind,  especially  President  Nicolodi,  publicist 
and  propagandist,  and  Direttore  Romagnoli 
in  educational  reform,  geniuses  who,  with  the 
practical  and  sensible,  wholly  unemotional, 
post-war  backing  of  the  Fascist  government, 
began  at  once  to  lift  the  status  of  blindness 
from  that  of  softening  charity  and  pity  to 
that  of  well-merited  respect.  What  seems  to 
have  been  achieved  is  truly  remarkable.  I  do 
not  recall  seeing  a  blind  beggar  in  all  Italy. 
I  hardly  expect  to  live  to  see  the  equivalent 
in  our  own  distressed  country  where,  largely 
because  of  the  comparatively  great  size  of  the 
blind  population  and  the  diverse  and  un¬ 
settled  ways  of  trying  to  help,  the  problems 
involved  remain  relatively  unsolved. 

Note — The  student  of  this  subject  should  read 
the  Romagnoli  and  Nicolodi  papers  published 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  World  Conference 
of  Work  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  1931. 


STATISTICS  OF  AID  TO  THE  BLIND 

By  Evelyn  C.  McKay 


One  of  the  results  of  Federal  participation 
in  state  programs  of  public  assistance  to  the 
blind  is  that,  for  the  first  time,  accurate  and 
complete  figures  on  financial  aid  to  the  blind 
are  available  to  the  public  promptly  on  a 
monthly  basis.  Such  statistics  should  be  of  the 
greatest  value  to  workers  for  the  blind,  both 
in  determining  trends  and  in  evaluating  the 
programs  of  their  respective  states. 

The  table  on  page  43  presents  the  figures 
for  December,  1937  in  the  various  states  which 
are  carrying  on  programs  of  aid  to  the  blind 
under  the  Social  Security  Act.  Unfortunately, 
corresponding  figures  are  not  currently  avail¬ 
able  for  the  four  states  which  have  pensions  or 
relief  for  the  blind  under  laws  which  are  not 
in  conformity  with  Social  Security  require¬ 
ments. 

Number  of  recipients. 

One  of  the  first  points  to  merit  attention  is 
the  variation  in  number  of  blind  recipients  of 
aid  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the 
respective  states.  Several  factors  influence  this : 

1.  Differences  in  eligibility  requirements,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  respect  to  the  income  the  re¬ 
cipient  is  permitted  to  enjoy  without  becom¬ 
ing  ineligible.  Pennsylvania  and  California, 
have  especially  liberal  provisions  on  this  point. 

2.  Differences  in  administrative  procedure.  In 
some  states,  all  blind  applicants  who  are  past 
sixty-five  years  of  age  are  assigned  to  old  age 
assistance  instead  of  to  aid  to  the  blind,  and 
the  figures  on  aid  to  the  blind  in  those  states 
are  by  no  means  indicative  of  the  number  of 
blind  persons  receiving  assistance  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  For  this  reason,  compari¬ 
sons  of  numbers  of  recipients  in  the  various 
states  must  be  made  with  extreme  care  and  a 
full  understanding  of  the  facts. 


3.  Differences  in  employment  opportunities 
for  the  blind.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  activities  of  state  and  private  agencies  for 
the  employment  of  the  blind  result  in  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  applicants  for  aid  and  are  to  some 
extent  reflected  in  these  figures,  but  the  other 
variable  factors  make  it  impossible  to  estimate 
their  influence. 

4.  Differences  in  past  programs  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  blindness  and  restoration  of  vision. 
Undoubtedly  the  states  which  have  been 
active  in  prevention  of  blindness  over  a  period 
of  years  may  be  expected  to  have  fewer  cases 
of  blindness  at  the  present  time. 

5.  Actual  differences  in  the  incidence  of  blind¬ 
ness.  There  are  no  reliable  figures  on  this 
point,  and  in  any  case,  the  figures  on  recipients 
of  blind  assistance  might  not  be  representative 
of  the  total  blind  population. 

Because  of  these  variable  factors  few  con¬ 
clusions  can  be  drawn  from  comparison  of 
the  numbers  of  recipients  in  the  respective 
states,  but  one  thing  is  apparent — namely,  that 
all  previous  estimates  of  the  incidence  of 
blindness  have  been  too  low.  It  was  formerly 
considered  that  there  were  probably  100  blind 
persons  in  a  general  population  of  100,000. 
Yet  two  states — Maine  and  Pennsylvania — 
have  a  larger  number  than  this  on  the  assist¬ 
ance  rolls  alone. 

Average  monthly  payment. 

In  the  accompanying  tabulation  the  states 
have  been  listed  in  order  of  the  amount  of 
the  average  monthly  payment  of  aid  to  the 
blind.  Again  several  factors  are  responsible 
for  the  wide  variations: 

1.  The  laws  of  several  states — California, 
Washington,  Wyoming,  Pennsylvania,  and 
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Analysis  of  Aid  to  the  Blind  Under  the  Social  Security  Act 

December,  1937 


STATES 

aid  to  blind 

OLD  age 
assistance, 

AVERAGE 

PAYMENT 

STATE  AGENCY  ADMINISTERING 

OR  SUPERVISING  AID  TO 

THE  BLIND 

NO.  OF 

recipients 

PER 

100,000 

AVERAGE 

PAYMENT 

California . 

85 

$48.08 

$33. 12 

Division  for  the  Blind 

Washington . 

60 

34.46 

22.95 

ii  a  a  a 

Wyoming . 

70 

30.38 

21.18 

State  Department  of  Welfare 

Pennsylvania . 

108 

29.92 

21.79 

Department  of  Public  Assistance 

Colorado . 

54 

28.21 

39.61 

Division  of  Assistance 

Michigan . 

11 

26.01 

18.96 

i 1  ii  ii 

District  of  Columbia . 

29 

25.99 

25.00 

ii  a  a 

Utah . 

48 

25.59 

25.61 

State  Department  of  Welfare 

Oregon . 

41 

24.83 

21.44 

Division  of  Assistance 

Iowa . 

5 

23.77 

19.79 

a  a  a 

Arizona . 

64 

23.33 

25.20 

a  a  a 

New  York . 

18 

22.82 

23.84 

a  a  a 

Idaho . 

57 

22.68 

21.68 

a  a  a 

New  Jersey . 

12 

22.18 

17.86 

State  Commission  for  the  Blind 

Wisconsin . 

68 

22.01 

19.94 

State  Board  of  Pensions 

Maine . 

131 

21.74 

23.29 

State  Dept,  of  Health  and  Welfare 

Kansas . 

22 

20.51 

18.52 

Division  of  Assistance 

New  Hampshire . 

57 

20.49 

22.44 

ii  ii  ii 

Maryland . 

34 

20.30 

17.45 

a  a  a 

Hawaii . 

13 

20.00 

13.83 

Board  of  Public  Welfare 

Massachusetts . 

22 

19.75 

27.94 

State  Division  for  the  Blind 

Nebraska . 

40 

19.55 

16.67 

Division  of  Assistance 

Minnesota . 

18 

18.85 

19.67 

ii  ii  ll 

Ohio . 

56 

18.78 

23.10 

ii  ii  ii 

Indiana . 

64 

18.63 

16.00 

ii  ii  ii 

West  Virginia . 

41 

17.58 

14.01 

ii  ii  ii 

North  Dakota . 

12 

17.56 

16.79 

ii  ii  ii 

Oklahoma . 

78 

16.75 

15.02 

ii  it  ii 

Vermont . 

39 

16.33 

14.05 

Field  Agency  for  the  Blind 

New  Mexico . 

47 

15.80 

12.26 

Division  of  Assistance 

Tennessee . 

21 

14.96 

13.33 

a  a  a 

North  Carolina . 

52 

14.06 

9.28 

State  Commission  for  the  Blind 

South  Carolina . 

27 

13.49 

11.04 

Division  of  Assistance 

Louisiana . 

26 

12.73 

9.92 

ii  ii  ii 

Georgia . 

24 

12.10 

9.80 

a  a  a 

Alabama . 

12 

9.98 

11.06 

a  a  a 

Arkansas . 

34 

9.11 

9.15 

a  a  a 

Average — All  States . 

44 

$25.58 

$19.46 

Note  1.  Figures  derived  from  the  bulletin,  Public  Assistance ,  published  by  the  Social  Security  Board. 
Note  2.  The  Divisions  of  Assistance  are  divisions  of  the  State  Department  of  Welfare  or  equivalents. 


Colorado — contain  provisions  assuring  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  a  minimum  income  (from  all 
sources),  and  this  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that 
these  states  are  at  the  top  of  the  list  in  respect 
to  the  amount  of  the  monthly  grant.  The 
average  grant  for  all  states  is  also  influenced 
by  this  factor;  the  average  computed  for  states 
which  have  no  such  minimum  would  be 
$18.69  instead  of  $25.58. 


2.  Differences  in  cost  of  living  and  standard 
of  living  are  responsible  for  some  of  the 
variations. 

3.  Limitations  in  available  funds  are  also 
reflected  in  some  state  averages. 

Average  grants  for  old  age  assistance. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  figures  for  average 
payments  of  old  age  assistance  have  been 
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included  in  the  table.  Because  of  differences 
in  cost  of  living,  comparison  of  grants  to  the 
blind  with  grants  to  the  aged  in  the  same  state 
is  probably  fairer  than  comparisons  between 
different  states  in  regard  to  grants  to  the 
blind. 

Considering  the  special  needs  of  the  blind 
which  should  be  covered  in  assistance  grants, 
we  would  expect  to  find  average  grants  to  the 
blind  more  generous  than  those  to  the  aged, 
but  in  ten  states  this  is  not  the  case.  Several 
explanations  of  this  stiuation  have  been  tenta¬ 
tively  advanced,  but  further  analysis  of  the 
figures  is  apparently  necessary  to  determine 
the  actual  causes. 


Total  recipients  and  expenditures. 

The  total  number  of  recipients  of  aid  to  the 
blind  under  Social  Security  in  December, 
1937  (not  shown  in  the  table)  was  43,784,  and 
the  total  amount  paid  out  to  them  during  that 
month  was  $1,120,032.  While  these  figures  are 
small  in  comparison  to  corresponding  figures 
for  other  forms  of  public  assistance,  they  are 
in  themselves  important  enough  to  merit  the 
attention  of  workers  for  the  blind,  especially  in 
relation  to  the  smaller  amounts  spent  by  the 
states  for  prevention  of  blindness  and  services 
to  the  blind. 

Appreciation  is  due  to  the  Social  Security 
Board  for  the  excellent  statistical  service  which 
makes  these  data  available  for  study. 


CONCERNING  CATARACT 


The  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee1  of 
the  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the 
Blind  (England)  has  for  several  years  been 
giving  considerable  attention  to  the  causes  of 
blindness.  Their  recently  published  Report  on 
Cataract  contains  so  much  which  will  be  of 
interest  to  workers  for  the  blind  in  America, 
that  it  is  reprinted  here  with  slight  abridge¬ 
ments. 

REPORT  ON  CATARACT 

In  our  Report  on  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness,  published  in  1936,  we  pointed  out  .  .  . 
that  in  most  cases  of  cataract  the  operation  for 
its  removal  results  in  the  restoration  of  good 
vision,  in  the  absence  of  other  defects,  and 
that  age  is  no  bar. 

In  our  scrutiny  of  the  forms  of  report  and 
certificate  for  examination  of  blind  persons 
.  .  .  we  have  been  impressed  by  the  high  per¬ 
centage  of  cases  in  which  blindness  is  ascribed 
to  cataract. 

Out  of  5,754  cases  of  blindness  which  have 
been  analyzed  and  classified,  no  fewer  than 

1  The  work  of  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee  has 
now  been  taken  over  by  a  Standing  Advisory  Committee  of 

the  Ministry  of  Health. 


1,321  are  diagnosed  as  being  due  to  cataract,  a 
percentage  of  23.1. 

Careful  examination  of  the  reports  on  these 
cases  indicates  that,  at  the  times  when  the 
reports  were  made,  817  of  these  1,321  cases 
were  operable,  a  percentage  of  61.8. 

Thus,  in  no  less  than  14  per  cent  of  the 
5,754  cases  of  blindness  which  have  been 
analyzed  and  classified,  the  evidence  shows 
that  a  useful  degree  of  vision  might  well  be, 
or  have  been,  restored  by  operation. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  in 
cases  in  which  treatment  or  operation  is 
recommended  by  the  examiner  to  suggest  .  .  . 
that  the  patient  should  be  informed  of  this 
recommendation,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
make  it  clear  that  no  pressure  of  any  kind 
must  be  brought  on  the  patient  to  undergo 
the  treatment  or  operation. 

This  being  so,  we  do  not  consider  that,  at 
the  present  at  any  rate,  any  useful  purpose 
could  be  served  by  an  examination  of  the 
reasons  for  and  against  applying  some  sort 
of  compulsion  in  cases  in  which  an  ophthalmic 
surgeon  gives  a  definite  opinion  that  sight  can 
be  restored  by  operation  or  treatment.  On 
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the  other  hand,  the  evidence  before  us  indi¬ 
cates  that  in  many  cases  the  reason  for  failure 
to  take  advantage  of  operative  treatment  for 
cataract  is  due  to  ignorance. 

Many  persons  are  unaware  of  the  extent  of 
the  benefit  which  is  derived  in  most  cases 
from  operation,  and  they  fear  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  dangerous  and  painful.  Even  if  the 
good  results  of  operation  are  appreciated, 
many  persons  refuse  to  have  the  operation 
performed,  simply  because  they  are  afraid  that 
they  will  have  to  suffer  severe  pain. 

In  order  to  get  rid  of  this  mistaken  belief,  it 
is  important  that  every  step  should  be  taken 
to  make  known  the  facts  as  widely  as  possible. 
These  facts  are  that,  in  the  first  place,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  in  most  cases,  whatever 
the  age  of  the  patient,  the  operation  results  in 
the  restoration  of  useful  vision.  In  the  second 
place,  the  operation  is  not  dangerous,  and,  in 
the  third  place,  the  operation  is  not  painful. 

It  may  be  that  the  mistaken  impression  that 
the  operation  is  a  painful  one  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  local,  and  not  a  general,  anaesthetic 
is  used.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
effect  of  the  local  anaesthetic  is  to  exclude  all 
pain  although  the  patient  is  conscious  of  what 
is  going  on.  Some  dislike  the  idea  of  knowing 
what  is  going  on,  and  in  this  connection  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  a  great  help 
to  the  operator  if  the  patient  himself  is  able 
to  turn  his  eye  in  the  direction  required  by  the 
operator,  which  he  cannot  do  under  a  general 
anaesthetic.  The  use  of  a  general  anaesthetic 
adds  difficulty  and  risk  to  the  operation  in 
more  ways  than  one. 

It  is  also  clear  that  in  some  cases,  at  any 
rate,  among  those  analyzed,  the  examining 
doctor  has  not  had  sufficient  ophthalmic  ex¬ 
perience  to  determine  whether  operation  was 
advisable,  and,  indeed,  this  must  be  expected 
so  long  as  there  are  exceptions  to  what  should 
be  a  general  rule  that  the  examination  and 
certification  of  blind  persons  should  be  car¬ 
ried  out  by  ophthalmic  surgeons. 

If  the  person  with  cataract  has  good  per- 
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ception  of  light  and  good  projection,  and  if 
there  is  no  associated  disease  of  the  eye  and 
the  general  health  is  good,  operation  should  be 
advised.  Age  as  distinct  from  senility  is  no 
bar  to  the  operation. 

In  any  case  in  which  the  examiner  is  unable 
to  satisfy  himself  on  any  of  these  essential 
points  or  is  doubtful  on  these  or  other  grounds 
whether  it  is  suitable  for  operation,  the  person 
should  be  referred,  invariably  and  as  a  matter 
of  course,  to  an  ophthalmic  surgeon  for  a 
definite  opinion. 

There  is  a  further  reason  for  the  reluctance 
of  some  persons  to  undergo  the  operation  for 
cataract,  a  reason  due  not  to  ignorance  but  to 
caution.  A  blind  person  receives  special  bene¬ 
fits,  not  merely  financial  but  social  and  do¬ 
mestic,  which  are  available  only  to  blind 
persons.  These  benefits  are  not  a  full  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  loss  of  sight  and  the  in¬ 
ability  to  do  any  work  for  which  sight  is 
essential,  but  they  do  assure  a  blind  person  of 
a  certain  degree  of  comfort  and  happiness 
and  enable  him  to  feel  that  he  does  not  con¬ 
stitute  a  financial  burden  on  those  who  look 
after  him.  In  many  cases  it  must  be  admitted 
that  a  person  after  the  successful  removal  of 
cataract  is  yet  unable  to  make  use  of  the  sight 
so  restored  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  capable 
of  work  for  which  eyesight  is  essential.  On 
the  existing  criteria  of  blindness  . . . ,  however, 
he  must  be  considered  not  to  be  a  “blind 
person,”  since  the  result  of  Snellen’s  Test  is 
to  show  a  degree  of  visual  acuity  above  the 
minimum  standard  for  “blindness.” 

Good  visual  acuity  is  the  rule  after  a  cata¬ 
ract  operation,  but  this  is  only  obtained  by 
the  use  of  two  pairs  of  strong  glasses,  one  pair 
for  distance — twenty  feet  or  beyond — another 
for  near  work — 14  or  16  inches — but  there  is 
no  range  of  clear  vision  between  these  two 
points.  Individuals  vary  enormously  in  the 
way  they  can  adapt  themselves  to  this  re¬ 
stricted  range. 

After  a  successful  operation  for  cataract 
many,  perhaps  most,  see  satisfactorily  when 
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reading  or  looking  at  a  distant  object,  but  find 
it  difficult  to  walk  about  or  to  look  quickly 
from  one  object  to  another. 

Visual  acuity  after  operation,  as  measured 
on  Snellen’s  test  card,  is  in  most  cases  much 
better  than  that  regarded  as  entitling  a  person 
to  be  registered  as  blind;  but  owing  to  the 
restricted  range  of  distinct  vision  just  men¬ 
tioned,  many  persons  are  unable  to  follow 
their  former  employment  or  take  on  a  new 
job  even  though  their  visual  acuity  is  much 
better  than  3/60. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  a  consider¬ 
able  period  elapses  between  the  time  when  the 
cataract  renders  a  person  incapable  of  con¬ 
tinuing  his  employment  and  the  time  when 
operation  is  advisable.  This  adds  to  his  diffi¬ 
culty  in  accustoming  himself  to  the  new  con¬ 
ditions  of  vision  under  which  he  will  have  to 
work. 


It  seems  to  us  that  such  cases  clearly  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  statutory  definition, 
and  therefore  that  the  criteria  now  in  force 
should  be  modified  so  as  to  remove  an 
anomaly  the  effect  of  which  is  to  prevent 
many  persons  from  having  restored  to  them 
a  measure  of  vision  which  would  make  them 
substantially  happier  and  more  independent. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  in  all  cases 
in  which  cataract  has  been  successfully  re¬ 
moved,  in  addition  to  the  usual  tests  of  visual 
acuity,  thorough  examination  should  be  made 
of  the  person’s  adaptability  to  the  new  con¬ 
ditions.  If  the  conditions  of  his  vision  are 
such  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  carrying 
out  the  work  on  which  he  was  formerly  em¬ 
ployed,  he  should  be  certified  as  blind  until, 
on  re-examination,  there  is  evidence  that  he 
is  no  longer  so  blind  as  to  be  unable  to  per¬ 
form  any  work  for  which  eyesight  is  essential. 


THE  TOPEKA  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  BLIND 


By  Harry  E.  Hayes 


In  March,  1938,  the  Topeka  Provident  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Department  for  the  Blind,  completed 
its  first  year  of  operation.  The  anniversary 
was  reached  with  a  feeling  that  much  had 
been  learned  since  the  inauguration  of  the 
program  and  with  the  recognition  that  there 
is  still  much  to  be  desired  and  many  chal¬ 
lenging  situations  remain  to  be  met. 

The  service  program  for  the  blind  being 
conducted  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  has  for  its 
larger  purpose  the  assisting  of  blind  persons 
to  adjust  themselves  socially  and  vocationally 
and  enabling  them  to  pursue  their  interests 
for  their  own  satisfaction,  the  improvement 
of  their  economic  and  general  welfare,  and 
the  development  of  their  personalities. 

In  general,  the  function  of  the  Department 
is  to  co-ordinate  all  existing  resources  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  problems  presented  by  the  visually 
handicapped  with  whom  a  contact  is  estab¬ 
lished  and  the  development  of  additional 
instruments  of  assistance,  in  so  far  as  possible, 
where  need  for  them  is  indicated. 

An  individualized  approach  is  used  and 
case-work  service  offered  in  considering  the 
problems  peculiar  to  each  case.  However, 
group  activities  of  an  educational,  occupa¬ 
tional,  and  leisure-time  nature  are  utilized  and 
are  considered  indispensable. 

Two  training-centers  are  maintained  where 
instruction  in  handcrafts  and  braille  is  offered. 
The  centers  are  WPA  Adult  Education  and 
Recreation  Division  projects  sponsored  by 
the  Department  for  the  Blind.  One  of  the 
groups  is  made  up  of  colored  workers  and  is 
housed  in  a  long-established  community 
center  for  the  colored  where  the  opportunity 
for  integration  into  additional  community 


activities  with  sighted  persons  of  the  natural 
social  group  is  offered.  The  thought  in  this 
instance  is  that  race  is  a  more  satisfactory 
basis  for  choosing  associates  than  the  existence 
of  a  handicap. 

A  revolving  fund  is  maintained  for  the 
purchase  of  craft  materials  used  by  blind 
workers  at  the  training  centers  and  in  their 
homes.  When  finished  products  are  sold,  the 
worker  pays  the  Department  for  the  cost  of 
the  material,  which  makes  possible  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  more  material. 

Assistance  in  marketing  blind-made  pro¬ 
ducts  is  provided,  and  articles  conforming  to 
the  required  standard  are  distributed  through 
solicitors  working  on  a  commission  basis.  The 
salespeople  also  maintain  a  permanent  display 
room  at  the  largest  training-center. 

Braille  teaching  is  done  by  a  blind  WPA 
Adult  Education  instructor,  both  in  homes 
and  at  the  training-centers. 

Among  the  recreational  and  leisure-time 
activities  are  included  the  Braille  Club,  a 
literary  organization  meeting  twice  each 
month;  a  choral  group  among  the  negro 
women;  dramatic  sketches  presented  at  the 
centers  on  the  occasion  of  social  functions  at¬ 
tended  by  sighted  persons;  volunteer  readers; 
and  current-events  discussions.  Free  admission 
for  the  blind  to  the  Topeka  Community 
Forum,  symphony  concerts,  and  to  five 
moving-picture  theaters  is  secured  through 
the  co-operation  of  the  managements. 

Talking-book  machines  manufactured  by 
the  WPA  for  the  Library  of  Congress  are 
distributed  in  Topeka  by  the  Department, 
which  acts  as  an  agent  of  the  Kansas  State 
School  for  the  Blind. 
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The  placement  of  qualified  blind  workers 
in  private  industry  has  recently  been  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Department  with  gratifying 
results.  One  highly  successful  placement  has 
been  made  and  two  more  are  definitely 
pending. 

Community  interpretation  of  the  Topeka 
program  for  the  blind  is  being  carried  on 


through  talks  before  civic  organizations, 
social  groups,  professional  clubs,  and  by 
planned  newspaper  publicity. 

The  outstanding  features  of  this  still-young 
program  are  its  emphasis  on  the  case-work 
approach,  and  its  utilization  of  existing  com¬ 
munity  resources  for  the  seeing  wherever 
possible. 


OPHTHALMIA  NEONATORUM  AS  A  CAUSE  OF  BLINDNESS 

AMONG  CHILDREN 

By  C.  Edith  Kerby 


For  thirty  years,  through  the  co-operation  of 
superintendents  of  schools  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  country,  statistics  have  been 
compiled  on  ophthalmia  neonatorum  as  a 
cause  of  blindness  among  the  pupils  in  their 
schools.  Figures  on  the  percentage  of  new 
pupils  blind  from  this  cause  who  entered 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  three  years  1933- 
36  are  here  given  for  those  state  schools  and 
braille  classes  for  which  the  Committee  on 
Statistics  of  the  Blind  has  compiled  data.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  list  of  schools  is  con¬ 
siderably  shorter  than  that  covered  in  the 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  tabulations  previously 
published.  The  reduction  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that,  at  the  time  of  the  inception 
of  the  Commitee’s  plan  for  compilation  of 
data  on  causes  of  blindness  among  the  school- 
age  group,  a  number  of  institutions  through¬ 
out  the  country  had  no  regular  ophthalmo- 
logical  service  and  so  could  not  supply  a  com¬ 
plete  eye  record  for  each  of  their  pupils  for 
analysis  by  the  Committee. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that  each 
year  the  number  of  schools  making  provision 
for  eye  examination  of  pupils  is  increasing, 
and  that  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind  will  soon  in¬ 
clude  in  its  tables  every  blind  child  of  school 
age.  In  the  meantime,  in  order  that  we  may 
not  break  the  continuity  of  the  long-time 


trend  figures  on  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  the 
figures  for  a  limited  group  of  schools  and 
classes  are  presented.  (See  Table  I.)  To  com¬ 
plete  the  picture,  it  seems  desirable  to  review 
the  data  for  the  entire  thirty-year  period  over 
which  similar  data  have  been  compiled.  (See 
Table  II.) 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that 
in  no  year  were  reports  received  from  all 
schools  in  the  United  States.  The  figures 
represent  a  sample,  the  size  of  which  varies 
from  year  to  year.  The  largest  sample  in¬ 
cluded  over  90  per  cent  of  the  new  admissions, 
with  all  sections  of  the  country  well  repre¬ 
sented  except  possibly  the  Southern  states. 

In  spite  of  the  limitations  of  the  data,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  there  has  been  a  very 
marked  decrease  in  the  amount  of  blindness 
due  to  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  The  reduc¬ 
tion  may  be  75  per  cent  as  indicated  by  the 
percentages  shown  for  the  years  1931-32  to 
I934“35  inclusive.  Nevertheless,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  campaign  will  be  carried  on 
until  all  blindness  from  this  cause  has  been 
eliminated.  That  this  will  be  accomplished 
only  by  diligent  effort  of  everybody  concerned 
is  shown  by  the  increase  in  the  percentage  for 
the  year  1935-36.  Educators  of  the  blind  can 
help  by  making  known  the  facts  about  the 
incidence  of  blindness  from  this  cause  in  their 
respective  states. 
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Table  I.  Per  Cent  of  New  Admissions  to  Schools  and  Classes  for  the  Blind1 
Whose  Blindness  was  Due  to  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum. 


new  pupils  admitted 


SCHOOL 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935 

-36 

TOTAL 

PUPILS 

BLINDED 

BY  O.N. 

TOTAL 

PUPILS 

BLINDED 

BY  O.N. 

TOTAL 

PUPILS 

BLINDED 

BY  O.N. 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind . 

NR 

NR 

20 

0 

15 

2 

Arkansas  Colored  School  for  the  Blind . 

NR 

NR 

NR 

NR 

3 

0 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind . 

34 

0 

36 

1 

38 

3 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

Louisiana  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind  Negro 

NR 

NR 

8 

1 

7 

0 

Children . 

NR 

NR 

NR 

NR 

6 

0 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind . 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind — Colored 

9 

1 

17 

1 

11 

2 

Department . 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 

7 

1 

6 

1 

5 

0 

for  the  Blind . 

39 

2 

45 

2 

34 

3 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind . 

NR 

NR 

NR 

NR 

26 

6 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind . 

24 

0 

21 

0 

8 

0 

Mississippi  School  for  the  Blind . 

NR 

NR 

29 

0 

NR 

NR 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind . 

Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery  School  for 

24 

2 

25 

2 

21 

1 

the  Blind . 

NR 

NR 

1 

0 

1 

1 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

New  York  Institution  for  the  Education  of 

26 

1 

26 

5 

36 

1 

the  Blind . 

North  Carolina  State  School  for  the  Blind 

28 

4 

26 

6 

43 

7 

and  the  Deaf . 

North  Carolina  State  School  for  the  Blind 

39 

2 

32 

0 

19 

0 

and  the  Deaf,  Colored . 

19 

1 

18 

0 

12 

0 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

46 

2 

62 

4 

38 

5 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind . 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 

NR 

NR 

NR 

NR 

27 

3 

of  the  Blind . 

45 

5 

40 

3 

38 

3 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind . 

37 

2 

NR 

NR 

NR 

NR 

Texas  School  for  the  Blind . 

NR 

NR 

39 

6 

NR 

NR 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind . 

26 

3 

25 

0 

33 

3 

Chicago  Public  Schools,  Braille  Classes . 

10 

2 

11 

0 

11 

0 

Cleveland  Public  Schools,  Braille  Classes . 

9 

0 

8 

0 

9 

0 

Total . 

Per  cent . 

422 

28 

6.6 

495 

32 

6.5 

441 

40 

9.1 

1  Shown  for  those  schools  for  which  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind  has  compiled  data,  and  covering  the 
school  years  1933-34,  1934-35  and  1935-36. 
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Table  II.  Per  Cent  of  New  Admissions  to  Schools  and  Classes  for  the  Blind 
Whose  Blindness  Was  Due  to  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum, 

Shown  by  School  Year  Beginning  1906-1907. 


NEW  PUPILS  ADMITTED 

SCHOOL  YEAR 

TOTAL 

NUMBER 

PUPILS  WITH  BLINDNESS 

DUE  TO  OPHTHALMIA  NEONATORUM 

NUMBER 

PER  CENT 

5-year 

AVERAGE 

PER  CENT 

1906-07 . 

206 

58 

28.2 

1907-08 . 

290 

77 

26.5 

1908-09 . 

300 

68 

22.6 

1909-10 . 

325 

67 

20.6 

22.8 

1910-11 . 

351 

84 

23.9 

1911-12 . 

415 

88 

21.2 

1912-13 . 

386 

88 

22.7 

1913-14 . 

428 

84 

19.6 

• 

1914-15 . 

602 

91 

15.1 

18.7 

1915-16 . 

666 

127 

19.1 

1916-17 . 

647 

119 

18.4 

1917-18 . 

614 

90 

14.7 

1918-19 . 

622 

105 

16.9 

1919-20 . 

749 

174 

23.2 

16.6 

1920-21 . 

702 

95 

13.5 

1921-22 . 

760 

108 

14.2 

1922-23 . 

738 

97 

13.1 

1923-24 . 

714 

91 

12.7 

1924-25 . 

800 

92 

11.5 

12.0 

1925-26 . 

776 

101 

13.0 

1926-27 . 

694 

66 

9.5 

1927-28 . 

774 

72 

9.3 

1928-29 . 

695 

66 

9.5 

1929-30 . 

740 

68 

9.2 

8.4 

1930-31 . 

908 

68 

7.5 

1931-32 . 

899 

63 

7.0 

1932-33 . 

810 

54 

6.7 

1933-34 . 

422 

28 

6.6 

1934-35 . 

495 

32 

6.5 

7.1 

1935-36 . 

441 

40 

9.1 

Note:  The  actual  number  of  cases  shown  in  this  table  should  not  be  used  to  show  trends 
since  the  number  of  schools  from  which  figures  are  available  differs  from  year  to 
year. 


FOUNDATION  MEDAL  AWARD 


On  April  20,  in  the  Helen  Keller  Room  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  a  brief 
ceremony  marked  the  presentation  of  the  1938 
Foundation  Medal  to  Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes, 
Editor  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for 
the  Blind. 

The  Foundation  Medal  was  established  in 
I937  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  President  of  the 
Foundation,  to  be  awarded  annually,  for  “out¬ 
standing  service  to  the  blind.”  The  1937  Medal 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  William  Nelson  Crom¬ 


well,  Founder  and  President  of  the  American 
Braille  Press,  Trustee  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  and  internationally 
known  philanthropist,  but,  owing  to  Mr. 
Cromwell’s  extended  absence  in  Europe,  no 
formal  presentation  ceremony  was  held. 

The  presentation  of  the  1938  Foundation 
Medal  to  Mr.  Holmes  was  made  by  Dr.  Helen 
A.  Keller  in  the  presence  of  a  large  group  of 
Mr.  Holmes’  friends  and  co-workers.  Mr. 
Migel  acted  as  Master  of  Ceremonies. 


OPENING  ADDRESS 
By  M.  C.  Migel 


We  have  met  here  today  to  honor,  not  alone 
a  fine  man,  but  a  beautiful  character. 

As  probably  all  those  present  know,  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  decided 
two  years  ago  to  award  annually  a  medal — a 
gold  one  in  this  case — for  outstanding  service 
to  the  blind,  this  medal  to  represent,  not  par¬ 
ticularly  a  reward,  nor  even  a  stimulus  for 
further  achievement,  but  rather  a  recognition 
of  accomplishments. 

The  Committee  of  Award  appointed  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  consists  of  Dr.  Helen 
Keller;  Dr.  John  Finley;  Mr.  Harvey  D.  Gib¬ 
son;  Mr.  William  Ziegler,  Jr.;  and  myself,  and 
the  decision  as  to  honoring  Mr.  Holmes  was 
unanimous. 

Dr.  Helen  Keller  will  formally  present  the 
medal  to  our  distinguished  guest.  Before  the 
presentation,  however,  I  would  like  to  say  a 
few  words  as  to  our  dear  friend. 

The  wonderful  work  that  Walter  G. 
Holmes  has  carried  on  for  over  thirty  years  as 


Editor  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine,  is 
known  not  only  among  the  ten  thousand 
blind  readers  whom  the  magazine  reaches,  but 
also  to  many  others  throughout  the  country, 
and,  indeed,  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

But  of  equal  importance,  although  known 
to  few,  are  his  many  deeds  of  generosity,  his 
affectionate  solicitude,  kindness,  and  encour¬ 
agement  to  countless  blind  individuals  and 
their  families. 

From  far  and  wide  they  come  to  him  as 
their  confidant  and  mentor,  certain  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  cordiality  and  friendly  interest, 
and  whether  guidance  is  desired  in  enrolling 
a  child  in  school,  in  securing  medical  advice, 
in  seeking  employment,  in  relief  from  finan¬ 
cial  stress — he  listens  with  rare  patience,  and 
what  is  more,  diligently  applies  himself,  spar¬ 
ing  neither  time  nor  effort,  until  the  problem 
is  solved. 

I  think  one  of  the  greatest  personal  tributes 
paid  him  by  those  who  know  him  and  the 
deeds  to  which  he  has  consecrated  his  life. 
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is  expressed  in  the  fact  that  most  of  us 
abandon  all  formality,  and  think  of  him,  and 
address  him,  by  the  endearing  term  of  “Uncle 
Walter.” 

Generous  to  a  fault,  indefatigable  in  his 
labors,  and  almost  superhuman  in  his  self¬ 


lessness,  he  has  endeared  himself  to,  and  won 
the  respect  of,  not  only  the  blind,  but  all  of  us, 
whom  their  welfare  concerns  so  deeply. 

Let  us  hope  he  may  be  granted  the  power 
long  to  continue  the  noble  work  for  which  we 
so  joyously  honor  him  today. 


PRESENTATION 
By  Dr.  Helen  Keller 


Dear  Uncle  Walter: 

Every  time  we  meet,  I  feel  anew  what  a 
blessing  you  are  to  the  blind  of  America.  You 
are  their  friend,  not  only  because  they  are 
without  sight,  but  chiefly  because  they  are 
human  beings.  Marvelously  your  spirit  has 
reached  twenty-five  thousand  handicapped 
men  and  women  through  the  “Ziegler,”  and 
there  is  no  measuring  its  power  radiating  from 
one  land  to  another  in  countless  ways  of  good¬ 
will. 

Please  don’t  think  I  mean  that  you  have 
gone  astray  when  I  call  you  a  “stray  angel.” 
With  frankness  and  challenge  you  trouble  the 
waters  so  that  the  blind  who  plunge  into  them 
are  healed  of  bitterness  and  fear.  Through 
counsel  and  fellowship  you  have  created  light 


out  of  the  real  darkness — self-centered  living. 
Your  gentle,  humorous  “Dont’s”  and  con¬ 
structive  “Yeas”  have  brought  them  nearer  to 
the  heart  of  normal  humanity.  The  Friend¬ 
ship  League  between  the  sightless  and  those 
who  see  is  the  crown  jewel  of  your  work. 

Earthly  honors  cannot  fittingly  reward  such 
devotion,  but  the  love  in  our  hearts  is  “a  shade 
flung  from  God’s  love,”  and  that  is  why  we 
are  trying  to  express  our  appreciation  some¬ 
how.  This  medal  which  I  present  to  you  was 
made  possible  through  the  generosity  of  our 
beloved  president,  Mr.  Migel,  and  it  was  de¬ 
signed  by  his  daughter  Parmenia.  Will  you, 
dear  Uncle  Walter,  accept  it  in  behalf  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  all 
whom  your  life  has  blessed? 


RESPONSE 
By  Walter  G.  Holmes 


I  wish  I  had  Miss  Keller’s  gift  of  words  so 
that  I  might  be  able  to  tell  you  how  deeply  I 
feel  and  appreciate  the  honor  that  you  have 
conferred  on  me  and  our  work.  The  words  at 
my  command  could  not  express  my  feelings. 

When  I  was  informed  that  I  was  to  receive 
the  1938  Migel  Medal,  my  first  thought  was 
that  I  could  not  and  should  not  accept  it,  for 
there  are  so  many  more  deserving  of  it  than  I. 
But  when  I  read  that  the  Award  was  to  be 
made  first  for  the  work  I  had  done  through 


the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine,  I  then  realized 
that  this  honor  was  to  Mrs.  Ziegler  as  much 
as  or  more  than  to  me,  and  I  accept  with  the 
thought  that  this  Award  is  to  her  as  well  as 
to  me,  for  I  could  have  done  nothing  without 
her.  So  I  gratefully  accept  for  dear  Mrs. 
Ziegler  and  myself. 

Some  of  you  may  be  interested  to  know  how 
Mrs.  Ziegler  and  I  got  together  in  this  work 
and  something  of  what  the  Magazine  has 
done  and  why  Mrs.  Ziegler  and  I  were  inter- 
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ested  in  the  blind.  She  had  a  blind  son  who 
lost  his  sight  early  in  life  and  I  a  brother,  two 
years  older  than  I,  who  was  blind  before  I 
was  born.  If  we  could  trace  why  many  sighted 
people  become  interested  in  the  blind  we 
would  find  that  they  had  some  loved  one  or 
friend  who  was  blind. 

In  1906,  when  I  was  in  newspaper  work  in 
Memphis,  I  came  to  New  York  on  business, 
and  on  that  day  the  will  of  a  man  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  which  he  gave  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  each  to  the  deaf,  the  crippled,  the 
orphans,  and  other  handicapped.  I  sent  a 
communication  to  a  New  York  paper  wonder¬ 
ing  why,  when  so  much  was  done  for  other 
philanthropies,  the  blind  were  overlooked.  I 
instanced  the  need  of  literature  in  raised  print, 
pointing  out  that  a  book  such  as  Ben  Hur, 
which  sold  at  one  dollar  in  inkprint,  cost 
thirty  to  forty  dollars  in  embossed  type.  Only 
my  initials  were  signed,  but  the  newspaper 
added  my  New  York  address.  The  next  day  a 
letter  came  from  Mrs.  Ziegler  asking  what  I 
had  to  suggest.  We  met  later  and  she  said  if  I 
would  conduct  the  work  of  a  monthly  maga¬ 
zine,  she  would  finance  it,  and  the  Matilda 
Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind  came  into 
existence,  March  1,  1907.  I  said  soon  after  to 
my  step-mother,  when  visiting  Memphis,  what 
a  stroke  of  luck  it  was  that  Mrs.  Ziegler  saw 
that  little  notice  and  she,  the  staunch  Presby¬ 
terian,  said:  “I  am  astonished  at  you.  You 
know  it  was  not  luck  but  the  finger  of  Provi¬ 
dence.” 

At  first  Mrs.  Ziegler  insisted  that  no  one 
should  know  that  she  was  financing  the  work, 
but  we  and  her  family  finally  prevailed  on  her 
to  let  her  name  be  used. 

For  twenty  years  she  gave  us  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  the  work,  and 
later,  before  her  death,  she  formed  the  E. 
Matilda  Ziegler  Foundation,  supplying  it  with 
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about  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  the 
income  from  this  carries  on  the  work. 

What  a  great  change  has  come  since  then  in 
work  for  the  blind.  At  that  time  there  was  a 
very  limited  amount  of  reading  matter  for  the 
blind.  Congress  appropriated  ten  thousand 
dollars  a  year  but  this  was  for  textbooks  only 
and  there  was  none  for  general  literature. 
Now  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  given 
annually  by  the  Government  for  textbooks, 
the  same  for  general  books,  and  numerous 
magazines  have  appeared.  Big  appropriations 
have  been  made  for  Talking  Books  record. 

Thirty-one  years  ago  there  were  practically 
no  pensions  paid  to  the  needy  blind,  except  ten 
dollars  a  month  in  New  York  City.  Now 
pensions  are  paid  in  the  various  states  to  the 
amount  of  over  a  million  dollars  a  month,  the 
Federal  Government  aiding  the  states  in  this. 

There  were  no  radios  then  and  now  thou¬ 
sands  of  blind  have  them  and  some  one  has 
well  said  that  the  radio  might  well  be  con¬ 
sidered  “God’s  gift  to  the  blind.”  There  are 
still  many  blind,  though,  who  do  not  have  a 
radio. 

The  reading  matter  in  our  magazine  has 
been  much  like  that  in  current  inkprint  maga¬ 
zines.  Miss  Helen  Keller  made  a  suggestion 
when  the  Magazine  first  came  out,  asking 
that  there  be  as  little  as  possible  about  blind¬ 
ness  in  it  for,  she  added,  “We  know  enough 
of  that  from  experience.”  We  give  usually,  a 
story  of  fiction,  a  resume  of  the  news  items  of 
the  month,  one  scientific  and  several  general 
articles,  and  each  month  a  letter  from  some 
successful  blind  person.  Many  have  written 
me  that  they  were  engaged  in  profitable  work 
suggested  by  these  letters. 

And  hundreds  of  mothers  wrote  Mrs. 
Ziegler,  telling  of  what  the  magazine  had 
meant  to  them  in  having  their  children  enter¬ 
tained. 
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We  have  engaged  in  many  side  lines,  such 
as  supplying  watches,  clocks,  etc.  and  we  have 
supplied  several  thousand  typewriters  at 
wholesale  cost,  thus  saving  the  blind  about  40 
per  cent  on  them.  We  have  recently  given 
about  five  hundred  radios  to  the  blind. 

After  books,  Talking  Books  and  the  radio,  a 
typewriter  is  vital  for  the  intelligent  blind,  for 
it  helps  to  keep  them  in  touch  with  their 
sighted  friends  and  enables  some  to  earn 
money  thereby.  It  will  interest  you  to  know 
that,  a  year  ago,  we  decided  to  sell  a  dozen  or 
more  typewriters  on  time,  the  blind  paying 
ten  dollars  cash  and  the  balance  at  a  dollar  a 
month.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  state  that  not 


one  of  them  has  fallen  down  on  his  payments. 

We  still  print  our  magazine  in  three  types — 
one  edition  in  braille,  one  in  New  York  Point 
(for  there  are  still  many  who  can  read  no 
other  type),  and  one  in  Moon,  the  type  which 
is  for  the  older  people,  whose  sense  of  touch 
is  not  acute. 

My  thirty-one  years  of  this  work  has  thrown 
me  into  close  touch  with  many  blind,  and  the 
work  has  been  a  happy  one  for  me.  I  have 
learned  much  from  the  blind  themselves  as  to 
their  needs,  etc. 

And  once  more,  may  I  say  that  I  gratefully 
accept  for  Mrs.  Ziegler  and  myself  this  great 
honor  you  have  conferred  on  us  and  our  work. 
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News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  F oundation  for  the  Blind 


CAPTAIN  BROWN  MEDAL 

The  Captain  Brown  Memorial  Medal  for 
the  year  1936-1937  has  been  awarded  to  Fannie 
Libbey  of  East  Lebanon,  Maine. 

Miss  Libbey,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Perkins 
Institution,  was  granted  a  Foundation  scholar¬ 
ship  in  1936  which  she  used  toward  a  year’s 
training  at  the  Swedish  Institute  of  Massage 
and  Physiotherapy  in  New  York.  She  has 
been  employed  as  masseuse  at  the  Arthur 
Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery  School  for  the 
Blind  in  Summit,  New  Jersey  but  hopes  to 
return  eventually  to  her  native  New  England 
to  practice  her  profession. 

The  Captain  Brown  Medal,  given  by  Mr. 
M.  C.  Migel,  President  of  the  Foundation,  is 
awarded  each  year  to  a  Foundation  scholar¬ 
ship  holder  for  academic  achievement. 

ACTIVITY  IN  SOUND  STUDIOS 

The  Foundation’s  sound  studios,  which 
record  the  Talking  Books,  have  had  a  busy 
winter.  From  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the 
present,  not  less  than  twenty  new  titles  have 
been  added  to  the  growing  list  of  volumes 
which  the  Foundation  has  translated  from 
inkprint  into  sound. 

The  popular  success  of  last  season,  Albert 
R.  Brand’s  Wild  Birds  and  their  Songs,  has 
inspired  a  sequel.  Dr.  Brand  and  his  fine 
feathered  friends  have  again  collaborated. 
The  result  is  Birds  of  the  Northwoods — a 
volume  as  delightful  as  it  is  distinctive. 

In  addition  to  their  output  of  books  read  by 
a  single  reader,  the  sound  studios  have  added 
to  their  dramatic  repertory  a  new  series  of 
plays  acted  by  many  of  the  same  players  who 
interpreted  the  earlier  plays  on  the  Talking 
Book  discs.  The  new  dramas  “run  the  gamut” 


as  the  old  dramatic  reviewers  would  say.  They 
include  Sheridan’s  The  Rivals,  and  A.  A. 
Milne’s  Mr.  Pim  Passes  By.  The  selections  dip 
into  the  macabre  in  Lord  Dunsany’s  Night  at 
an  Inn,  and  into  the  world  of  whimsy  in  J.  M. 
Barrie’s  Dear  Brutus.  They  include  the  stark 
poetic  tragedy  of  J.  W.  Synge’s  Riders  to  the 
Sea,  the  early  social  consciousness  of  John 
Galsworthy’s  The  Silver  Box,  the  admirable 
characterization  of  Eugene  O’Neill’s  Anna 
Christie,  and  the  sure-fire  sentimentality  of 
The  Valiant,  by  Robert  Middlemass  and 
Holworthy  Hall. 

In  this  latter  production  the  sound  studios 
had  as  their  guest  stars  the  well  known  actor, 
Mr.  Bert  Lytell,  Mrs.  Lytell  (formerly  Grace 
Menken),  and  several  of  Mr.  Lytell’s  friends 
at  the  Lambs’  Club. 

Production  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the 
recording,  and  the  sound  studio  staff  expects 
that  this  whole  output  of  new  Talking  Books 
will  soon  be  available  for  readers  all  over  the 
country. 

FIELD  SERVICE 

Members  of  the  Foundation  staff  have 
visited  Florida,  South  Carolina,  Kansas,  Ne¬ 
braska,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin  since  the  first  of 
the  year  to  confer  with  representatives  of 
public  and  private  agencies  for  the  blind. 

COMMITTEE  ON  STATISTICS 

The  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind, 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  Foundation  and  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness  held  a  meeting  at  the  Foundation  offices 
in  January.  Plans  were  made  for  an  exhibit  in 
co-operation  with  the  Social  Security  Board  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  in  June. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


FEDERAL  APPOINTMENT 

Maurice  I.  Tynan,  formerly  director  of  the 
Division  of  the  Blind,  Minnesota  State  Board 
of  Control,  has  been  appointed  Field  Agent 
for  the  Blind  in  the  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Division,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

Mr.  Tynan,  a  graduate  of  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion,  took  special  courses  in  the  field  of  social 
service  at  Boston  University,  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

He  was  instructor  in  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind  for  three  years,  and  he  also  did 
placement  and  social  service  work  for  the 
Division  for  the  Blind  in  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Education  during  summers. 

In  1919,  Mr.  Tynan  became  associated  with 
the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
where  he  organized  and  was  in  charge  of  the 
salesroom  department.  He  was  later  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Ontario  Division  of  the 
Institute. 

In  1921,  Mr.  Tynan  went  to  the  Veterans 
Administration  as  Vocational  Agent  for  the 
Blind,  in  charge  of  advisement  and  training 
of  blind  ex-service  men  in  eight  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  He  later  became  the 
superintendent  of  the  administration’s  train¬ 
ing  center  for  blind  ex-service  men  at  Ever¬ 
green,  near  Baltimore. 

In  1925,  Mr.  Tynan  was  appointed  Super¬ 
visor  of  the  State  Division  for  the  Blind  in 
Minnesota,  which  position  he  occupied  until 
his  recent  appointment  in  Washington. 

NEW  HEAD  OF  TENNESSEE  SCHOOL 

Mr.  Robert  Doyle  Best,  who  became  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind  last  September,  is  a  native  of  Tennessee. 

He  received  his  B.S.  degree  from  Middle 
Tennessee  State  Teachers  College,  his  LL.B. 


from  Cumberland  University  Law  School, 
and  in  1929,  his  M.A.  from  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers. 

For  four  years  he  served  as  principal  in 
public  high  schools  and  from  1930  to  1935 
was  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Cheatham 
County,  Tennessee.  In  1935  he  became  As¬ 
sistant  State  Director  of  Vocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation  and  remained  in  this  position  until  his 
appointment  to  the  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

He  was  State  Director  of  a  Local  School 
Units  Survey,  and  State  Director  of  the 
Emergency  Education  Program,  and  directed 
the  publication  of  A  Study  of  Local  School 
Units  in  Tennessee  and  A  Graphic  Analysis 
of  Tennessee's  Public  Elementary  and  High 
Schools.  He  is  also  the  compiler  of  Public 
School  Laws  of  Tennessee,  1936,  with  Anno¬ 
tations  of  Supreme  Court  Decisions  and  a 
Supplement  to  Public  School  Laws  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  193J. 

Mr.  Best  is  a  member  of  Lambda  Chi  Alpha 
and  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  a  Scottish  Rite  Mason, 
and  a  member  of  the  Nashville  Civitan  Club. 

HEAD  OF  KANSAS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Lawrence  Q.  Lewis  was  appointed 
Supervisor  of  the  Services  for  the  Blind  in  the 
Kansas  State  Department  of  Welfare  on 
November  1. 

Mr.  Lewis  first  became  interested  in  helping 
the  blind  in  1932  when  he  met  a  blind  WPA 
instructor  in  braille.  His  interest  increased  and 
he  was  a  prime  mover  in  the  organization  of 
the  Kansas  Association  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness. 

Through  his  enthusiasm  in  getting  legisla¬ 
tion  enacted  to  further  the  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness  in  Kansas,  Mr.  Lewis  became  interested 
in  legislation  to  establish  a  state  program  of 
services  to  the  blind,  and  was  in  no  small 
measure  responsible  for  the  inclusion  in  the 
state  welfare  law  of  a  clause  under  which  the 
division  of  services  to  the  blind  was  established 
in  the  State  Department  of  Welfare.  Since  Mr. 
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Lewis’  appointment  as  Supervisor,  he  has  been 
setting  up,  step  by  step,  a  sound  and  progres¬ 
sive  program  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in 
his  state. 

The  Reverend  Leroy  Hughbanks,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
has  been  appointed  Assistant  Supervisor  of 
the  Division  for  the  Blind. 

MIAMI  EXECUTIVE 

Miss  Olivene  Grimes  is  the  new  Manag¬ 
ing  Director  of  the  Florida  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  succeeding  Mrs.  Edith 
Hirst  who  died  in  January. 

Miss  Grimes  studied  at  Maryville  College, 
Tennessee,  and  at  the  East  Tennesee  State 
Normal  School,  and  taught  for  four  years  in 
public  schools  in  Tennesee  and  Florida. 

From  1932  until  1937,  she  was  attached  to 
the  staff  of  the  FERA  and  the  Florida 
Emergency  Relief.  She  has  been  employed  at 
the  Miami  Lighthouse,  headquarters  of  the 
Florida  Association,  since  February,  1936. 

NEW  YORK  LIGHTHOUSE 
APPOINTMENT 

Mr.  Alan  Blackburn  has  been  appointed 
Director  of  Social  Welfare  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

A  native  of  California,  Mr.  Blackburn  came 
East  at  an  early  age  and  attended  Flushing 
High  School  and  Hackley  Preparatory  School. 
In  1929  he  graduated  from  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  where  he  was  President  of  the  Harvard 
Lampoon  and  Ivy  Orator. 

His  experience  includes  a  period  as  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  for  Hackley  School,  during 
which  he  made  a  survey  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  and  produced  a  five-reel  motion  picture 
on  life  in  a  boys’  school;  a  survey  of  the  work 
of  the  Salvation  Army  in  the  area  surrounding 
New  York  City;  three  years  as  Executive 
Director  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art; 
three  years  as  a  student  of  economics  and 


current  history;  and  experience  as  a  broad¬ 
caster  of  current  events  over  radio  stations  in 
Toledo  and  Detroit. 
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MRS.  ESTHER  FRANK  FT 

Mrs.  Esther  Frankel,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Mutual  Aid  Blind  Association  of  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  since  its  incorporation  in  1918, 
died  of  a  heart  ailment  on  March  28  after  a 
brief  illness,  and  was  laid  to  rest  in  Mt.  Zion 
Cemetery  on  March  31.  Born  in  Austria, 
Mrs.  Frankel  came  to  the  United  States  when 
about  sixteen  years  of  age.  Prior  to  her  be¬ 
coming  identified  with  the  work  among  the 
blind  in  St.  Paul,  she  was  engaged  in  field 
work  for  the  blind  of  her  community.  Her 
interest  in  the  blind  and  their  problems  was 
inspired  by  the  fact  of  her  father’s  accidental 
blindness  in  middle  age,  and  her  tireless 
assistance  to  him  gave  her  the  incentive  to 
inaugurate  the  work  for  the  blind  in  St.  Paul. 

Under  her  leadership  the  Mutual  Aid  Blind 
Association  grew  from  a  small  separate  or¬ 
ganization  to  a  workshop  giving  employment 
to  a  large  number  of  blind  people  over  a 
long  period  of  years.  Her  initiative  and 
enthusiasm  gained  community  support  and 
co-operation  for  her  work.  Her  organization 
was  affiliated  with  the  United  Charities  and 
the  Community  Chest  of  St.  Paul  and  with 
the  Minnesota  Council  of  Social  Agencies  for 
the  Blind,  and  Mrs.  Frankel  herself  was  very 
active  in  the  last-named  organization.  The 
St.  Paul  Lions  Club,  through  its  committee 
on  the  blind,  worked  whole-heartedly  with 
Mrs.  Frankel  and  her  organization. 

Mrs.  Frankel  had  a  wide  acquaintance,  and 
will  be  greatly  missed  by  these  many  friends 
and  associates,  both  among  the  blind  and  the 
seeing. 
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SUCCESS  NOTES 


The  Arions,  a  novelty  dance  band  com¬ 
posed  of  six  blind  musicians,  have  played  pro¬ 
fessionally  for  four  years.  The  band,  which 
has  headquarters  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
has  broadcast  over  the  radio  for  three  years, 
and  has  traveled  approximately  one  hundred 
thousand  miles,  playing  in  three  northwestern 
states.  The  Arions  have  played  in  night  clubs 
in  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  and  other  cities  in  the 
northwest.  Mr.  H.  A.  Nielson  is  the  manager 
of  the  band. 

Sonora  Carver,  a  Waycross,  Georgia,  girl, 
who  makes  her  living  by  diving  on  a  horse 
fifty  feet  into  a  tank  of  water  at  fairs  and 
amusement  parks,  is  totally  blind.  Daily  she 
walks  up  the  long  trail  to  the  top  of  the  fifty- 
foot  tower,  waits  for  her  horse,  who  follows 
her,  mounts  him,  and  the  horse  does  the  rest. 
She  knows  by  the  contraction  of  the  horse’s 
muscles  the  exact  second  when  she  is  to  strike 
the  water.  Sonora’s  eye  trouble  started  several 
years  ago  when  her  horse  stumbled,  and  she 
and  the  horse  went  into  the  tank  in  a  heap. 


TEACHER-TRAINING  COURSE 

Wayne  University  is  offering  three  courses 
for  the  training  of  teachers  of  the  blind  during 
the  summer  session  of  1938,  July  5  to  August 
12,  as  follows: 

Educ.  21 1.4  sp.  ed.  Problems  and  methods  in 
Blind  Children.  2  hrs.  Instructor,  Miss 
Margaret  M.  Soares,  Supervisor  of  Braille  & 
Sight-Saving  Classes,  Detroit  Public  Schools. 

Educ.  21 1. 41  Directed  Observation.  1  hr.  In¬ 
structor,  Miss  Soares. 

Educ.  21 1.5  sp.  ed.  Braille  and  Braille  Method. 
2  hrs.  Instructor,  Miss  Soares. 

The  courses  are  offered  as  a  unit  requiring 
the  entire  morning  session.  Many  other 


courses  in  special  education  are  being  offered, 
both  general  and  specialized.  For  further 
information,  write  John  J.  Lee,  General  Ad¬ 
viser,  Department  of  Special  Education,  Col¬ 
lege  of  Education,  Wayne  University. 


NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORK 
CONFERENCE 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Social  Work  will  be  held  in  Seattle, 
Washington,  June  26  to  July  2,  1938. 

There  will  be  a  special  Committee  on  the 
Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Blindness, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  William  E. 
Bartram,  Executive  Secretary,  Ohio  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


News  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Fryer 
that  the  Institution  for  the  Chinese  Blind, 
located  in  Shanghai,  China,  with  which  Mr. 
Fryer  has  been  associated  for  twenty-five 
years,  has  been  badly  damaged  by  shell  fire. 
Mr.  Fryer  came  to  the  United  States  in  Janu¬ 
ary  with  the  hope  of  raising  funds  to  restore 
the  Institution  and  carry  on  his  work,  since  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  raise  any  money 
for  such  a  purpose  in  China  under  existing 
conditions. 

Mr.  Fryer’s  friends  will  be  grieved  to  hear 
of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Fryer  from  dysentery  in 
October. 

The  Association  of  Blind  Masseurs  in  Fin¬ 
land,  numbering  seventy-two  members,  is  of 
great  assistance  to  its  members.  It  publishes 
books  pertaining  to  massage  in  braille,  ar¬ 
ranges  for  training  courses,  and  helps  the 
members  to  obtain  working  material  and 
work  among  physicians  and  lay  groups. 
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The  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee  of 
the  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the 
Blind,  England,  recently  sent  out  its  Report 
on  an  Analysis  of  a  Preliminary  Classification 
of  the  Causes  of  Blindness.  According  to  this 
report,  the  total  number  of  persons  on  the 
register  of  the  blind  in  England  and  Wales  in 
1921  was  34,894,  while  in  1936  this  number 
had  increased  to  67,521.  The  present  report 
comments  upon  5,290  cases  in  which  the 
cause  of  blindness  is  the  same  in  each  eye. 
Two-thirds  of  the  cases  analyzed  were  over 
fifty  years  of  age.  There  are  several  tables  in 
the  report. 

The  English  society  PEP  (Political  and 
Economic  Planning)  has  issued  two  reports 
which  should  be  of  interest  to  workers  for 
the  blind.  The  one  is  The  British  Social  Serv¬ 
ices,  which  is  a  210-page  survey  of  existing 
public  social  services  in  Great  Britian  with 
proposals  for  future  development;  the  second 
one  is  The  British  Health  Services,  a  430-page 
survey  of  the  existing  health  services  in  Great 
Britain  with  proposals  for  future  develop¬ 
ment.  Both  these  reports  include  a  discussion 
of  the  blind. 

“Girl  Scouting  and  the  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped”  by  Bernice  Ringman  is  found  in  the 
Journal  of  Exceptional  Children  for  January, 
1938.  The  article  reports  on  the  First  Inter¬ 
national  Training  Course,  a  convention  of 
leaders  of  handicapped  Girl  Scouts  held  in 
London  in  1936.  From  discussions  and  reports 
at  the  Conference,  it  appears  that  England 
and  the  United  States  are  outstanding  in 
their  accomplishments  in  scouting  as  an  ac¬ 
tivity  for  handicapped  girls. 

The  Journal  for  Exceptional  Children  for 
December,  1937  contains  the  article  “Social 


Competence  of  Exceptional  Children:  No.  hi, 
The  Deaf,  the  Blind,  and  the  Crippled,” 
by  Katherine  Preston  Bradway.  The  writer 
asks:  “To  what  extent  are  total  deafness,  total 
blindness,  and  severe  physical  crippling  social 
handicaps,  and  which  of  these  is  the  greatest 
handicap?”  The  subjects  used  in  the  study  of 
the  blind  consisted  of  73  pupils  who  had  been 
attending  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind  for  six  months  or 
longer.  All  these  subjects  have  been  blind 
since  birth  or  before  the  age  of  four  years. 

“Preparing  to  Teach  Exceptional  Children,” 
by  Elise  H.  Martens  in  School  Life  for  May, 

1937  presents  data  on  preparation  to  teach 
physically  or  mentally  handicapped  children. 
All  data  were  compiled  on  the  basis  of  infor¬ 
mation  obtained  from  school  catalogues  for 
1936.  There  is  a  table  showing  the  various 
institutions  which  offer  curricula  of  teacher¬ 
training  for  one  or  more  groups  of  excep¬ 
tional  children. 

Readers  of  the  new  biography  Madam 
Curie  by  her  daughter,  Eve  Curie,  will  be 
interested  in  Madam  Curie’s  fight  against  the 
threat  of  blindness  caused  by  cataract.  She 
underwent  several  operations  which  were  suc¬ 
cessful  in  restoring  useful  sight. 

Scientific  Fingers  Travel  for  March  1938 
contains  an  article  entitled  “City  Streets,” 
describing  a  PWA  Project  in  connection  with 
the  Milwaukee  Lions  Club,  devoted  to  install¬ 
ing  braille  maps  in  public  buildings  so  that 
a  blind  person  may  find  his  way  in  the  city. 

Womans  Home  Companion  for  April, 

1938  contains  the  story,  “None  So  Blind”  by 
John  Fante,  in  which  both  the  hero  and 
heroine  are  blind. 
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News  items  from  agencies  for  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  desired  for  these  pages. 
All  manuscripts  should  be  in  the  Editor's  hands  four  weeks  before  the  date  of  publication. 


Indiana  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. — 
The  Association  will  hold  its  annual  convention 
Friday  and  Saturday,  June  io  and  n,  at  the  Lincoln 
Hotel,  Indianapolis.  Information  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  Mr.  Louis  Hercamp,  1134  Carolton 
Avenue,  Indianapolis. 

American  Red  Cross  ( New  Yor\  Chapter). — 
Volunteers  of  the  Chapter’s  Braille  Service  are 
transcribing  a  book  about  the  Philharmonic  Sym¬ 
phony  orchestra,  its  musicians,  and  its  instruments. 
A  seating  plan  of  the  orchestra  in  raised  dots  will 
be  included  in  the  book  which  will  be  produced 
from  metal  plates.  ...  A  shipment  of  copies  of  the 
Radio  Amateur  s  Handbook^  in  braille  has  been  de¬ 
livered  to  libraries  in  the  principal  American  cities 
by  the  Chapter’s  Braille  Service.  The  New  York 
Public  Library  received  two  sets  of  this  handbook 
for  its  blind  readers’  section.  Each  set  comprises 
eight  brailled  volumes,  illustrated  with  raised  dia¬ 
grams.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Donald  M.  Forgan,  Volunteer 
Director  of  the  Braille  Service  of  the  New  York 
Chapter,  announces  that  transcribers  now  are  being 
trained  in  Grade  II  braille  to  meet  growing  demands 
of  advanced  readers. 

Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery  School  for 
the  Blind. — Because  of  the  sudden  stoppage  in  its 
source  of  income  toward  the  end  of  January,  it  has 
been  necessary  for  the  Home  to  close  its  residential 
unit  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  The  research 
work  and  part  of  the  field  service  are  being  con¬ 
tinued,  however,  at  the  old  address. 

Blind  Relief  Fund  of  Philadelphia. — The  Wither¬ 
spoon  Chess  Club  for  the  Blind  was  started  in 
August,  1937  at  616  Witherspoon  Building  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  is  regularly  attended  by  six  players. 

Chicago  Braille  Classes. — On  March  6,  Mrs.  Gentry 
and  four  of  her  students  from  the  John  Marshall 
High  School  participated  in  a  radio  broadcast  over 
station  WBBM.  The  program,  sponsored  by  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Education,  told  of  the  work  of 
the  blind  department  of  Chicago  as  built  up  by  Mr. 
John  B.  Curtis,  retired  supervisor  of  the  depart¬ 


ment.  .  .  .  Robert  Scanlon,  blind  senior  at  Marshall, 
has  participated  in  several  city-wide  athletic  meets. 
He  performs  on  the  horses,  parallel  bar,  and  hori¬ 
zontal  bar.  .  .  .  Out  of  a  graduating  class  of  525 
students,  the  four  blind  students  from  Marshall 
rank  in  the  upper  third  of  the  class  scholastically. 
Geraldine  Lawhorn,  who  ranks  very  high,  has  won 
several  literary  honors,  and  recently  sold  a  story  to 
the  Chicago  Daily  News.  .  .  .  The  girls  of  the 
Marshall  High  School  class  made  a  red  afghan  and 
presented  it  to  the  principal,  Mr.  George  Beers.  .  .  . 
A  new  high-school  room  for  the  blind  in  Chicago 
was  recently  opened  in  the  Wendell  Phillips  High 
School,  and  Miss  Irene  Donahue  was  placed  in 
charge.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Grace  Gentry  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  to  take  charge  of  the  Braille  Printing 
Department  in  Chicago,  a  position  formerly  held 
by  Mr.  William  Page. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind — A  Chapter  of  the 
International  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  was 
organized  in  Lansing  a  short  time  ago.  Twenty 
members  of  the  School’s  faculty  have  joined  this 
organization.  The  following  officers  were  elected: 
Mr.  Beekman,  President;  Mr.  Keift,  Vice-President; 
Miss  Du  Mez,  Secretary;  Miss  Nelson,  Treasurer; 
and  Miss  Stocum,  Publicity.  Mr.  Keift  and  Miss  Du 
Mez  are  on  the  faculty  of  the  Michigan  School.  .  .  . 
A  new  unit  in  Pottery  has  been  added  to  the  Manual 
Arts  Department.  At  the  present  time  the  depart¬ 
ment  has  a  kick  wheel,  a  new  electric  potter’s  kiln 
and  a  few  hand  tools.  .  .  .  The  School’s  extensive  re- 
modeling  program  is  now  nearing  completion.  Mc- 
Elroy  Hall,  which  houses  the  broom,  shoe,  and 
weaving  shops  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  men’s 
dormitory  on  the  second  floor  has  been  completely 
remodeled,  making  the  building  more  modern  and 
more  nearly  fireproof.  New  equipment  has  been  in-  1 
stalled  in  the  broom  shop.  A  new  type  of  “rawed 
flooring”  has  been  placed  in  the  gym.  It  consists  of 
foot-long  strips  of  wood  set  in  an  asphalt  base  which,  i 
as  it  dries,  causes  the  wood  to  contract  into  the  tar. 
The  floor  contains  no  nails,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
basketball  floors  in  the  district.  .  .  .  Due  to  the 
growth  of  the  Music  Department  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  move  the  instrumental  division  from  its 
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present  room  in  the  school  building  to  more  spacious 
quarters.  The  new  location  was  at  one  time  a  dormi¬ 
tory  for  the  younger  boys. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  at  the  Annual 
Board  of  Trustees  Meeting,  in  January:  Mr.  Edward 
E.  Evans,  President;  Miss  Jessie  Welles,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent;  Mr.  C.  A.  Baldwin,  Treasurer;  and  Mr. 
Roberts  Nachtrieb,  Secretary.  Mr.  Frank  Moling 
and  Mr.  William  Comte  were  elected  from  the 
Board  of  Trustees  to  serve  with  the  Executive 
jl  Committee.  Trustees  re-elected  for  two  years  were 
|  Dr.  Walter  Snyder,  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Doyle,  Mr. 

|  Sol  Edelstein,  Mr.  Overton  J.  Reamy,  Mr.  Frank 
Moling,  and  Mr.  William  Comte. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind. — A  pipe  organ 
I  has  been  presented  to  the  School  by  a  wealthy 
Michigan  resident  who  wishes  his  name  withheld. 
May  20  has  been  set  aside  as  the  date  for  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  organ. 

Perkins  Institution. — The  Trustees  have  created 
the  new  office  of  Bursar.  Mr.  J.  Stephenson  Hemp- 
|  hill  has  been  selected  to  fill  the  position  and  took 
office  March  i.  The  Bursar  will  represent  the 
Treasurer  in  all  financial  disbursements  and  will 
relieve  the  Director  of  many  details  in  connection 
with  the  business  management  of  the  School.  He 
is  also  to  give  time  to  the  development  of  a  sales 
program  in  connection  with  the  Workshop  in 
South  Boston.  A  graduate  of  the  School  of  Business 
Administration  of  Harvard  University,  Mr.  Hemp¬ 
hill  brings  a  broad  training  and  wide  business  ex¬ 
perience  to  his  new  duties.  .  .  .  On  Wednesday  and 
Friday  evenings,  April  6  and  8,  the  Boy’s  Dramatic 
Club  gave  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Miss  Claudia  Potter,  teacher  of  dramatics. 

I 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind. — The  Girls’  School  won  three  spelling- 
matches.  The  first  was  won  at  the  Fairhill  Sight- 
Saving  School,  the  second  took  place  at  the  Mary¬ 
land  School  for  the  Blind,  and  the  third  was  held 
at  Station  WIP  in  Philadelphia.  .  .  .The  Lackawanna 
Committee  for  the  Blind  invited  the  wrestling  team 
to  take  part  in  a  bout  with  some  picked  wrestlers 
selected  from  the  Olympic  prospects.  .  .  .An  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  the  use  of  apparatus  was  given  in  the  gym¬ 
nasium  to  which  the  public  was  invited.  .  .  .  The 
Girl’s  Camp  Fire  group  took  part  in  a  Camp  Fire 
birthday  party.  .  .  .  For  five  days,  March  21  to  25, 
Over  brook  took  part  in  the  Week  for  the  Blind, 


which  is  held  annually  at  the  Gimbel  store.  All 
departments  of  the  School’s  work  were  featured. 
.  .  .  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Psychology  Director, 
paid  his  annual  visit  to  Overbrook  March  30  and  31. 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  (Brooklyn). — The 
Home  held  its  Light  Buoy  Jubilee  on  March  25. 
Entertainment  was  provided  by  members  of  the 
Barnard  College,  Columbia  University,  and  Apollo 
Club  glee  clubs,  and  the  Columbia  University 
Symphonic  Orchestra.  Proceeds  from  die  Jubilee 
went  toward  caring  for  the  sightless  men  served  by 
the  home. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  ( Wilkes- 
Barre  Branch). — An  all-day  institute  on  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  blindness,  held  at  the  Branch  head¬ 
quarters,  was  participated  in  by  Dr.  B.  Franklin 
Royer,  former  Medical  Director  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  speaking  on 
“Some  Common  Fallacies  in  regard  to  Eyes”;  Miss 
C.  Edith  Kerby,  Statistician  for  the  National  Society, 
who  spoke  on  “Statistical  Guide  Posts  in  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness  Movement;”  Dr.  Lewis  T. 
Buckman,  member  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Branch,  whose  subject  was  “Cataracts 
and  Glaucoma;”  and  Dr.  Joseph  V.  Connole,  also 
a  member  of  the  Advisory  Council,  who  spoke  on 
“Eye  Diseases  Prevalent  in  Egypt.”  Miss  Audrey 
Campbell  opened  the  institute  with  a  talk  on  the 
organization  of  the  sight-saving  class  in  Wilkes- 
Barre. 

South  Dakota  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind. — The  Association  will  hold  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  May  27  and  28.  The  officers  of  the  Association 
are:  Miss  Gladys  Woodbury,  Secretary  Treasurer; 
Miss  Sonora  Brustuen,  Program  Director;  and  Mr. 
Fred  Schrepel,  President. 

Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind. — A  number  of 
pictures  have  been  taken  of  blind  people  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  various  activities  of  the  Society.  ...  A  ten- 
minute  broadcast  over  Station  WSPD  was  given  on 
March  28  by  the  Executive  Secretary,  Mrs.  Estelle 
Parsons,  on  the  work  of  the  Society. . . .  Two  evening 
talks  on  the  activities  of  the  Society  have  been  given 
before  clubs.  .  .  .  Lifting  the  Veil  was  portrayed  in 
the  Community  Chest  pageant  given  at  its  dinner 
meetings,  April  4  and  25.  Miss  Margaret  Weiher 
and  Mrs.  James  Hannon  reproduced  the  picture 
that  was  used  on  the  cover  of  the  Outlook  For  The 
Blind  several  years  ago. 
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The  Heart  of  the  Furnace,  by  Lamb er t 

Williams.  D.  Appleton-Century,  New  York 

and  London.  1937.  298  pp.  $2.50. 

In  a  prefatory  note  we  are  assured  that  all 
the  characters  in  this  book  are  purely  fictitious 
and  have  no  counterpart  in  real  life.  This  is 
comforting,  for  those  who  know  blind  people 
would  be  loath  to  believe  that  any  such  un¬ 
natural  individuals  exist  as  those  created  by 
Mr.  Williams’  imagination. 

The  Heart  of  the  Furnace  is  the  story  of 
two  blind  men,  Hans  and  Broido,  who 
worked  together  at  the  time-honored  tasks 
of  chair-caning  and  basket-making  in  the 
traditional  “blind  workshop.”  Broido,  as  we 
are  told  at  least  a  hundred  times,  “could  see  a 
little,”  while  Hans  had  light  perception  only. 
This  fact  seems  to  have  been  a  great  advantage 
to  Broido,  for  he  could  go  about  alone,  even 
if  he  sometimes  found  it  necessary  to  feel  of 
the  houses  along  the  street  in  order  to  find 
the  right  one!  At  any  rate,  he  acted  as  a  guide 
to  Hans  and  to  other  totally  blind  men  in  the 
shop  who  were,  of  course,  unable  to  walk  alone 
along  a  quiet  street!  Broido  is  bitter  about  his 
lack  of  sight  and  constantly  refers  to  himself 
and  the  others  as  “poor  b  -  -  -  -  y  blind  men” 
and,  so  far  as  Mr.  Williams’  characters  are 
concerned,  we  feel  that  he  is  right.  Broido 
takes  a  special  and  rather  paternalistic  interest 
in  Hans.  He  buys  him  cigarettes  and  oblig¬ 
ingly  lights  them  for  him,  for  naturally  Hans 
could  not  do  this,  although  he  is  able  to  shave 
without  any  trouble!  Broido  does  his  best  to 
develop  Hans  into  a  man.  He  finds  Hans  a 
new  boarding  place  with  Ma  Roos  and  her 
daughters,  Mina  and  Sophie,  where  he  ex¬ 
pands  his  understanding  of  the  “facts  of  life.” 

This  beautiful  “David  and  Jonathan” 
friendship  becomes  soured  when  Hans  meets 
and  falls  in  love  with  Stephanie.  Broido  tries 


to  tell  him  that  Stephanie  is  not  quite  the  pure 
young  girl  that  he  imagines  her  to  be.  In  fact, 
Broido  puts  the  matter  quite  plainly  and  says 
she  is  a  “no-good.”  Then  the  evening  comes 
when  they  are  alone  in  the  workshop.  Broido 
carries  his  insults  to  Stephanie  even  further. 
Hans  “see  red”  (although  the  lawyer  doubts 
the  propriety  of  using  such  a  phrase  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  experience  of  a  blind  man.)  There 
is  a  fight  which  ends  with  Broido,  the  stronger 
of  the  two,  lying  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  stone 
stairs  leading  to  the  workshop.  Hans  is 
arrested  and  tried  for  the  murder  and  is  sen¬ 
tenced  to  two  years  in  prison — a  lucky  break, 
indeed.  In  jail  awaiting  trial,  and  during  the 
trial  itself,  Hans  experiences  great  mental 
anguish  over  the  question  of  Stephanie’s 
virtue.  Finally,  the  overwhelming  truth  bursts 
upon  him  that  the  really  important  thing  in 
life  is  what  one  believes,  whether  the  belief 
rests  upon  fact  or  not.  Luckily,  few  of  us, 
blind  or  seeing,  find  it  necessary  to  commit 
a  murder  to  discover  this  truth,  nor  is  the 
experience  to  most  of  us  like  going  through 
the  “heart  of  the  furnace.” 

Mr.  Williams’  feminine  characters  leave  a 
rather  bad  taste  in  the  mouth.  One  cannot 
help  getting  the  impression  that  blind  men  are 
condemned  to  the  society  of  women  of  easy 
virtue.  Hans’  relations  with  Mina  and  Sophie, 
although  they  may  have  contributed  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  world,  are,  nevertheless, 
rather  disgusting,  especially  in  the  case  of 
Sophie.  Here,  incidentally,  the  author  shows 
as  abysmal  an  ignorance  of  the  mentally  as  of 
the  physically  handicapped.  No  feeble-minded 
girl  of  Sophie’s  type  would  take  the  initiative 
in  relationships  with  the  opposite  sex.  We  are 
given  to  understand  that  it  was  because  of  his 
blindness  that  Hans  was  unable  to  recognize 
Stephanie  for  what  she  was.  We  wonder  how 
many  men  there  are  with  the  sharpest  pos¬ 
sible  eyes  who  have,  nevertheless,  been  fooled 
by  clever  women! 

The  traditional  attitude  of  many  seeing 
people  toward  blindness  is  reflected,  too,  in 
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the  references  to  sex  perversion  and  to  blind¬ 
ness  through  venereal  diseases.  Granting  the 
all  too  frequent  existence  of  both,  it  is  some¬ 
what  of  a  pity  that  they  must  be  dragged 
into  a  novel  where  they  apparently  add 
nothing  to  the  story. 

One  can  hardly  leave  The  Heart  of  the 
Furnace  without  some  reference  to  its  literary 
!  character.  Written  as  a  soliloquy,  it  contains 
endless  and  wearisome  repetition  of  minor 
details  which  slow  up  the  movement  of  the 
story.  The  choppy,  uneven  structure,  with 
weird  punctuation  and  an  almost  total  dis¬ 
regard  of  accepted  sentence  forms,  make  the 
book  exceedingly  difficult  reading.  Whether 
or  not  the  story  possesses  the  power  of  Greek 
tragedy,  as  the  publishers  allege,  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  tragic  in  a  literary  sense. 

To  sum  up:  Mr.  Williams  has  shown  no 
ability  to  create  or  interpret  blind  characters. 
Obviously,  he  has  no  real  understanding  of 
!  nor  insight  into  the  lives  and  minds  of  blind 
i  people,  but  is  merely  following  the  old  and 
dangerous  trick  of  seeing  persons — imagining 
what  it  is  like  to  be  blind.  His  book  will  not 
contribute  anything  to  the  development  of 
a  better  understanding  of  the  blind  by  their 
seeing  fellows.  In  fact,  it  is  much  more  likely 
to  confirm  old  misunderstandings  and  to 
create  new  ones.  Nor,  as  has  been  said,  can 
the  book  claim  much  literary  merit.  It  is 
probably  destined  to  an  early  well-deserved 
oblivion. 

Ralph  Vickers  Merry. 


A.A.W.B.  PROCEEDINGS 

The  Proceedings  of  the  1937  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  are  now  of?  the  press  in  the  form  of  a 
four-hundred-page  volume,  bound  in  heavy 
paper.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from  Mr. 
Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Blind,  State  Office  Building,  Hartford,  Conn., 
priced  at  three  dollars. 


MOON  PUBLICATIONS 

It  has  been  decided  to  publish  ten  new 
titles  during  the  second  half  of  1938: 

Per  vol. 

So  Red  the  Rose,  by  Stark  Young. 


(Limited  Edition)  9  vols .  5s.  6d. 

Down  to  the  Sea,  by  “Shalimar.” 

(Limited  Edition)  14  vols .  5 s.6d. 

The  Good  Earth,  by  Pearl  Buck. 
(Limited  Edition)  7  vols .  5 s.6d. 


The  Secret  of  Victorious  Living,  by  H. 

E.  Fosdick.  (Limited  Edition)  6  vols.  5^.  6d. 
The  Following  of  the  Star,  by  Florence 
Barclay.  (Limited  Edition)  6  vols. . .  5 s.  6d. 
The  Doctor,  by  Isabel  Cameron. 


(Limited  Edition)  2  vols .  5s.  6d. 

The  Road  to  Damascus,  by  Annie  S. 

Swan.  (Limited  Edition)  7  vols .  5s.  6d. 

The  Romance  of  Windsor  Castle,  by 
Hector  Bolitho.  (Limited  Edition) 

2  vols .  5 s.6d. 

The  Tenant  of  Cromlech  Cottage,  by 
Joseph  Hocking.  (Limited  Edition) 

7  vols .  5 s.6d. 

John  Halifax,  Gentleman,  by  Mrs. 

Craik.  (Limited  Edition)  12  vols. .  .  5 s.  6d. 


Seven  cN.ew  ^Models 

in  leathercraft  for  the  blind  described 
in  our  spring  catalogue. 

Send  for  your  copy  now. 

LEATHERCRAFT  GUILD  OF 
AMERICA 

Colchester,  Conn. 
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POSITIONS  WANTED 


Teacher,  holding  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Music  and  Bachelor  of  Arts,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  school  for  the  blind  as  teacher  of 
music  or  of  high  school  subjects.  Experience 
includes  three  years  as  teacher  in  public  high 
schools,  Y.M.C.A.  camp  work,  and  tutoring. 
Address:  R.  M.  S.,  in  care  of  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind. 

Instructor  of  Music  wishes  position  in  school 
for  the  blind;  teaching  experience.  M.  M.  % 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind., 

Teacher  of  Modern  Languages  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  in  school  for  the  blind;  has  had  a  year’s 
experience  in  college.  W.P.A.  %  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind. 


BRAILLE  ANAGRAMS 

Braille  Anagrams,  a  game  for  the  blind,  can 
be  obtained  from  Miss  B.  L.  Martien,  1739 
Que  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen  is  Director  Emeritus  of 
Perkins  Institution,  and  has  spent  more 
than  forty  years  in  the  education  of  the 
blind. 

Kate  M.  Foley  has  been  Home  Teacher  for 
the  California  State  Library  since  1914. 

Harry  E.  Hayes  is  Supervisor  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  Blind  in  the  Topeka  Provident 
Association. 

C.  Edith  Kerby  is  Statistician  for  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  and 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of 
the  Blind. 

Evelyn  C.  McKay  is  Social  Research  Secre¬ 
tary  for  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 

Ralph  Vickers  Merry,  Ed.D.,  is  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Morris  Harvey  College. 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

□  Professional*  .  .  $  2  per  annum 

□  Contributing  .  .  10  per  annum 

I  wish  to  become  a  °  Associate  ...  25  per  annum  member  of  the  Foun- 

□  sustaining  ...  50  per  annum  dation 

□  Patron  ....  100  per  annum 

□  Life . 1000 

paying  . per  annum. 

Name  . 

Business  Address  . 


Residence  Address 


Date 


*Must  be  actively  engaged  in  or  connected  with  work  for  the  blind. 


Braille  Typewriters 

THE  braille  typewriter  developed  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  incor¬ 
porates  many  of  the  convenient  features  of  the  regular  typewriter,  as  well  as  the 
more  desirable  characteristics  of  the  Hall  and  other  braille  machines.  The  L.  C.  Smith  & 
Corona  Typewriters,  Inc.,  has  manufactured  this  machine  for  the  Foundation  at  little  or 
no  profit  to  the  company,  and  the  high  quality  of  workmanship  which  characterizes  its 
products  is  thus  assured. 

DESIRABLE  FEATURES 

A  lever  line-spacer  allowing  for  carriage  return  and  line  spacing  in  one 
operation 

A  back-space  key  to  facilitate  corrections 

An  improved  paper-release  lever  and  paper-guide  to  facilitate  easy  and 
accurate  insertion  of  the  paper 
Convenient  adjustable  margin  stops 
Air-cushion  feet  to  prevent  slipping 

Paper-rest  arms  which  keep  the  paper  flat  while  it  is  fed  out  of  the 
machine 

Adjustable  paper  guide 

A  carriage-lock  lever  designed  to  hold  the  carriage  rigid  while  the 
machine  is  being  transported 

Prompt  delivery.  Price  $40,  plus  shipping  charges.  Carrying  case  $3.50  extra. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York 


A  GIFT  FOR  A  BLIND  FRIEND 


IS  YOUR  blind  friend  using  the  Talking  Book  libraries?  Has  he  one  of  the 
special  Talking  Book  machines  for  reading  these  books?  Every  blind  person 
should  possess  one.  Like  his  special  watch,  it  is  an  essential  part  of  his  equipment. 

The  Talking  Book  permits  the  blind  to  read  independently  of  the  seeing,  effortlessly, 
rapidly,  satisfyingly,  through  a  convenient  and  durable  medium. 

The  Talking  Books,  which  may  be  borrowed  by  blind  people  free  of  charge  from 
any  of  the  lending  libraries  for  the  blind,  cannot  be  used  unless  the  blind  person  has  an 
especially  designed  Talking  Book  machine. 


Model  S-10 — Portable  spring-driven  model, 
with  headphones,  without  loudspeaker 
or  radio — $25. 

Model  U-13 — Portable  electrically-driven 
model  with  headphones,  without  loud¬ 
speaker  or  radio,  usable  on  both  direct 
and  alternating  current;  may  be  con¬ 
nected  with  radios  of  recent  manufac¬ 
ture  to  obtain  amplification  of  Talking 
Books — $29. 


Model  U-14 — Portable  electrically-driven 
model,  with  loudspeaker,  but  no  radio, 
usable  on  both  direct  and  alternating 
current — $39. 

*Model  AC-12 — Portable  radio-phonograph 
combination,  with  loudspeaker,  usable 
on  alternating  current  only — $47. 

*Model  U-10 — Portable  radio-phonograph 
combination,  with  loudspeaker,  usable 
on  direct  or  alternating  current- — $50. 


These  prices  do  not  include  express  charges.  *Headphones  $2  extra. 

These  machines  are  manufactured  and  sold  at  cost  by  the 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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THE  USE  OF  COMMUNITY  RESOURCES 
FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS1 

By  C.  Marion  Kohn 


Despite  the  vast  growth  in  social  conscious¬ 
ness  covering  a  wide  variety  of  services,  in 
the  field  of  assistance  to  the  blind  there  remain 
vital,  unexplored,  and  undeveloped  oppor¬ 
tunities  calling  for  recognition  and  utiliza¬ 
tion.  When,  as  a  newcomer  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  field  of  work  for  the  blind  four  years 
ago,  I  expressed  my  distress  at  the  number  of 
blind  persons  in  Pennsylvania  to  a  wise  edu¬ 
cator  who  had  had  extended  experience 
abroad,  he  pointed  out  that  the  very  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  problem  presaged  the  beginning 
of  the  hope  for  its  end.  For  so  large  a  prob¬ 
lem  cannot  long  escape  the  public  eye. 

The  tidal  wave  of  social  forces  that  has 
swept  over  our  country  in  our  time  has 
brought  into  being  a  host  of  resources  that 
can  readily  be  brought  into  play  to  assist  the 
blind.  This,  however,  demands  a  sensitiza¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  those  with  social  vision  to 

1 A  paper  read  at  the  Pennsylvania  Conference  on 
Social  Work,  February,  1938. 


the  needs  of  those  whose  physical  vision  is 
impaired  or  lost.  This  brings  us  to  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  problem — the  social  aspects  of 
blindness,  and  the  utilization  of  community 
facilities  in  its  service.  In  reality,  the  enormity 
of  the  problem  precludes  the  possibility  of 
adequate  definition  or  delineation  within  the 
confines  of  this  discussion.  For,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  its  frequent  use,  the  term  “the  blind” 
cannot  be  employed  in  any  generic  sense. 
There  are  as  many  causes  of  blindness  and 
as  many  different  effects  as  there  arc  differ¬ 
ences  in  organic  diseases  generally;  as  many 
differences  in  temperament  within  the  group 
of  persons  without  sight  as  there  are  among 
those  who  see;  and  the  need  for  an  individ¬ 
ualized  approach  cannot  be  disregarded. 
There  are  the  problems  of  detection,  pre¬ 
vention,  amelioration,  and  cure.  There  is  the 
wide  area  of  concomitant  problems  of  an 
emotional  nature,  affecting  not  only  the  sight¬ 
less  person  himself,  but  his  family  and  his 
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social  environment  as  well.  There  is  likewise 
the  economic  problem  in  a  highly  competi¬ 
tive  world. 

Blind  people  who  come  to  the  attention  of 
a  public  agency,  such  as  the  Public  Assist¬ 
ance  Department  of  Pennsylvania,  are  ap¬ 
plicants  for  financial  aid.  But  should  the 
service  rendered  them  extend  no  further  than 
this  area,  the  public  agency  would  fall  far 
short  of  any  effective  approach  to  the  total 
problem.  Moreover  its  tacit  acceptance  of  this 
limited  function  would  serve  only  to  perpet¬ 
uate  the  need.  There  is  the  danger  of  far 
too  much  concern  with  the  granting  of  finan¬ 
cial  aid,  and  of  too  little  interest  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  avenues  through  which  such 
subventions  would  be  rendered  practically 
negligible.  Our  concern  here  is  not  primarily 
with  financial  saving,  but  with  the  saving  to 
society  of  potential  human  happiness,  the 
sparing  of  frustrations  and  maladjustments 
which  extend  from  the  handicapped  individ¬ 
ual  to  the  social  group  as  a  whole.  I  venture 
to  say  that  there  is  no  malady  for  which  there 
does  not  exist  some  cure,  and  the  cure  in  this 
instance  requires  the  mobilization  of  all  ex¬ 
istent  social  resources  in  a  community-wide 
program. 

First,  as  to  the  prevention  of  blindness,  we 
may  call  to  our  aid  the  medical  profession, 
whose  contribution  extends  to  potential  vic¬ 
tims  as  yet  unborn.  Second,  the  work  of  en¬ 
lightened  social  agencies  and  of  organized 
lay  groups  may  make  conceivable  the  eradica¬ 
tion  of  a  large  proportion  of  blindness  due  to 
congenital  diseases,  to  inadequate  prenatal 
and  natal  care,  and  to  insufficient  follow-up 
work  after  diseases  which  contribute  to  blind¬ 
ness.  It  becomes  the  duty,  not  only  of  the 
clinic,  but  also  of  the  social  and  health  agency, 
both  public  and  private,  the  school,  and  the 
recreational  agency,  to  develop  the  awareness 
and  the  interest  to  follow  through  in  these 
areas.  To  such  centers  come  numerous  indi¬ 
viduals  handicapped  with  blindness.  An  in¬ 


quiry  into  the  cause  might  furnish  indica¬ 
tions  pointing  to  the  possibility  of  potential 
blindness  in  other  members  of  the  family. 
Thus,  many  community  facilities  far  re¬ 
moved  in  function  from  the  specific  prob¬ 
lem,  can  aid  in  its  prevention,  by  referral  to 
the  proper  specializing  agency. 

In  the  detection  of  impaired  vision  we 
may  call  on  the  nursing  service,  the  schools, 
on  child  guidance  clinics,  and  on  all  those 
social  agencies  which  have  contact  with  chil¬ 
dren.  Too  often  organic  causation  of  emo¬ 
tional  problems  in  childhood  escapes  the 
focus  of  attention  of  well-meaning,  highly 
skilled  individuals,  entrusted  with  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  our  future  citizenry.  All  too  fre¬ 
quently  the  inept,  inattentive  school  child 
may  be  the  victim,  either  of  a  visual  defect  of 
a  progressive  nature,  or  of  the  fear  of  one 
because  of  his  family  experience.  Mild  visual 
defects  may  escape  the  attention  of  the  school 
physician  or  nurse  during  the  periodic  exam¬ 
inations,  and,  if  the  disease  is  progressive  and 
remains  unrecognized,  it  may  cause  irrepar¬ 
able  harm. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  wide  area  of  occu¬ 
pational  hazards  contributing  to  visual  defects 
and  blindness  in  adults,  which  call  for  aware¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  labor  groups,  employers, 
state  and  federal  authorities,  as  well  as  social 
agencies  and  clinics.  Insistence  on  periodic 
ophthalmological  examinations  for  em¬ 
ployees  in  all  industries  where  there  is  a  de¬ 
gree  of  risk  to  the  eyes — in  cleaning  and  dye¬ 
ing,  for  example — where  there  is  danger  from 
chemical  burns,  from  infection  by  lead,  or 
from  flying  particles  of  metal,  would  prove 
an  effective  preventive  measure.  Lay,  as  well 
as  professional  groups,  may  well  be  activated 
into  demanding  effective  social  legislation  in 
this  area  in  terms  of  prevention,  rather  than 
in  terms  of  compensation  for  injuries  which 
have  already  occurred.  For  certainly  there 
can  be  no  real  compensation  for  the  intangi¬ 
ble  losses  to  society  in  one  case  of  blindness. 
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Now,  as  to  amelioration.  There  is  the  area 
of  alleviation  of  physical  distress  wherever 
possible  through  direction  to  adequate  med¬ 
ical  facilities  for  the  partial  restoration  of 
sight;  that  of  the  amelioration  of  the  social  and 
economic  situation  of  the  handicapped  person 
and  his  family;  and  that  wide  area  of  emo¬ 
tional  rehabilitation.  Socially  we  are  too 
prone  to  accept  blindness  as  irremediable, 
whereas,  given  access  to  adequate  medical  and 
surgical  facilities,  effective  treatment  possi¬ 
bilities  actually  do  exist  for  many  who  have 
despaired.  It  therefore  becomes  the  duty  of 
all  social  agencies  in  the  community  to  help 
the  client  to  gain  full  and  competent  diag¬ 
noses  in  cases  of  visual  impairment. 

More  comprehensive  prognoses,  too,  would 
furnish  the  opportunity  for  social  agencies  to 
plan  ahead  and  spare  the  blind  person  and 
his  family  maladjustments  which  are  emo¬ 
tional,  social,  and  economic  in  nature.  Al¬ 
though  we  must  recognize  that  the  scope  of 
function  of  the  public  agency  does  not  allow 
for  intensive  preoccupation  with  the  emo¬ 
tional  problems  of  our  clientele,  given  suffi¬ 
cient  awareness  to  detect  the  existence  of  the 
problem,  we  may  effectively  utilize  private 
social  agencies  and  psychiatric  facilities  in 
I  this  service.  The  blind  person  who  is  un¬ 
employed,  for  example,  suffers  not  only  the 
emotional  stress  and  strain  incident  to  un- 
:  employment,  but  may  add  to  this  an  attitude 
of  defeatism,  and  the  insecurity  of  one  who 
regards  himself  as  a  permanent  charge.  There 
!  1  is  still  room  for  a  more  highly  developed  oc¬ 
cupational  program,  including  more  extensive 
vocational  retraining,  individually  planned, 
for  the  visually  handicapped.  There  are  many 
lay  organizations  in  the  community  seeking 
social  usefulness,  which  can  be  effectively  en¬ 
listed  in  creating  occupational  opportunities. 

Within  the  experience  of  our  own  agency, 
I  should  like  to  discuss  how  we  attempt  to 
utilize  community  resources  for  a  construc¬ 
tive  program.  Indeed,  in  every  instance  where 


a  community  facility  is  called  upon  in  the 
cause  of  handicapped  individual,  we  are 
furthering  an  awareness  and  a  social  interest 
that  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
group. 

This  is  the  case  of  the  B  family,  embracing 
the  blind  mother,  suffering  from  a  congenital 
eye  disease,  and  her  two  children.  The 
younger,  was  in  the  third  grade  at  school; 
the  older  was  about  to  leave  school.  A  large 
number  of  agencies  had  known  the  family  in 
various  relationships,  yet  somehow  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  blindness  was  at  no  time  the  focus  of 
attention.  The  ophthalmological  report,  in 
the  process  of  investigation  by  our  agency,  in¬ 
dicated  the  transmissible  nature  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  which  made  us  aware  of  the  necessity 
of  having  other  members  of  the  family 
studied,  although  neither  of  the  children 
showed  overt  indications  of  visual  defect. 
This  assumed  particular  significance  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  older  child  was  about  to 
make  a  choice  of  occupation,  and  the  younger 
was  presenting  behavior  problems  which 
might  be  grounded  in  visual  impairment. 
There  immediately  arose  the  need  to  in¬ 
terpret  to  a  defensive  mother  the  importance 
of  the  medical  examination,  and  to  enlist 
her  co-operation.  Following  the  clinical  ex¬ 
amination,  a  medical  report  of  the  findings 
indicated  the  presence  of  syphilis,  a  con¬ 
dition  which  might  result  in  blindness  in 
every  member  of  the  family.  Here  again  it 
was  necessary  to  create  an  acceptance  by  the 
family  of  the  need  for  anti-luetic  treatment. 
Then  too,  there  developed  the  problem  of 
directing  the  older  child  to  that  occupational 
field  imposing  the  least  strain  on  the  eyes  and 
compatible  with  her  interest  and  ability.  This 
required  making  available  facilities  for  apti¬ 
tude  testing  and  vocational  guidance  through 
referral  to  a  private  specialized  agency.  The 
attention  of  the  employment  bureau  was  then 
directed  to  their  recommendations,  so  that  a 
suitable  placement  could  be  made. 
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On  the  behalf  of  the  younger  child,  through 
discussion,  the  mother  was  acquainted  with 
the  type  of  service  which  a  child  guidance 
clinic  is  equipped  to  render,  and  was  en¬ 
couraged  to  enlist  this  assistance. 

In  this  case,  illustrative  of  many  others,  we 
have  the  utilization  of  the  medical  clinic,  the 
school,  the  employment  bureau,  the  child 
guidance  clinic,  and  the  private  agency.  We 
may  hope  that  not  only  was  this  specific  fam¬ 
ily  helped  through  the  referrals,  but  also  that 
an  increasing  awareness  of  the  problems  re¬ 


lating  to  blindness,  was  engendered  in  these 
agencies. 

Last  year  the  states  and  federal  government 
spent  considerably  over  ten  million  dollars  in 
relief  to  the  blind  through  cash  grants  alone. 
Thus  we  are  meeting  pressing  financial  needs, 
the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
Nevertheless  we  must  look  toward  the  emerg¬ 
ing  horizons  which  loom  before  us,  and  we 
dare  not  relinquish  our  responsibility  until  the 
children  of  those  who  live  in  a  world  of  dark¬ 
ness  shall  be  brought  into  a  world  of  light. 


RECENT  STATE  SURVEYS  OF  THE  BLIND 

By  Ralph  G.  Hurlin,  Ph.D. 


The  three  surveys  reviewed  in  this  article 
are  interesting  because  of  the  differences  in 
the  methods  employed.  Two  were  definitely 
experimental.  Two,  like  the  California  and 
New  Jersey  surveys  previously  reviewed, 
made  use  of  work-relief  or  emergency-work 
employees.  The  Connecticut  study  is  of  spe¬ 
cial  significance  because  of  the  detailed  com¬ 
parison  which  could  be  made  of  its  results 
with  those  obtained  by  the  federal  Census 
Bureau  at  about  the  same  time. 

Brooklyn  Survey,  1934 

Although  relating  to  only  one  of  the 
boroughs  of  New  York  City,  this  survey 
made  by  the  New  York  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind  concerned  a  population  larger  than 
that  of  many  states  and  involved  all  the 
problems  of  a  state-wide  study.  It  was  re¬ 
quested  by  the  three  leading  Brooklyn 
agencies  for  the  blind,  which  had  themselves 
undertaken  a  census  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  mimeographed  118-page  report,  Brook¬ 
lyn  Census  and  Survey  of  the  Blind,  prepared 
by  Olive  C.  Cadbury  and  published  by  the 
I  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  includes 
an  analysis  and  appraisal  of  the  work  of  the 
borough’s  social  agencies  for  the  blind.  We 
|  are  here  concerned,  however,  only  with  the 
enumeration  of  the  blind. 

A  staff  of  investigators  and  clerks  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Civil  Works  Administration. 
At  the  outset  thirty-eight  such  workers  were 
employed,  but  the  number  declined  as  the 
study  advanced.  Field  work  was  begun  late 
in  January  and  occupied  about  six  months. 


Note:  This  is  the  third  and  last  of  a  series  of  articles, 
of  which  the  first  two  appeared  in  October,  1937,  and 
j  February,  1938. 


Purpose.  The  complete  enumeration  of 
blind  persons  in  the  borough  and  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  information  concerning  them  was  a 
primary  object  of  the  study.  This  information 
was  to  be  used  in  measuring  the  extent  to 
which  existing  agencies  were  meeting  the 
need  and  in  reaching  recommendations  con¬ 
cerning  a  new  plan  of  co-ordinated  activities. 

Definition  of  blindness.  Census  cards  were 
filled  out  by  investigators  for  persons  totally 
blind  and  those  unable  to  read  because  of 
defective  vision.  Investigators  were  instructed 
to  distinguish  between  persons  totally  blind, 
those  having  light  perception  only,  and  those 
having  partial  vision.  Persons  in  the  latter 
category  were  to  be  asked  to  read  a  news¬ 
paper  and  the  size  of  type  read  and  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  paper  from  the  eyes  noted.  The 
investigators  were  also  to  record  the  place  and 
date  of  the  latest  eye  examination,  so  that 
existing  medical  reports  might  be  obtained  to 
complete  the  record. 

Locating  the  blind.  In  the  survey  of  the 
preceding  year  a  list  of  more  than  2500  pre¬ 
sumed  blind  persons  had  been  established. 
About  1200  had  been  canvassed,  many  at  least 
by  volunteer  visitors,  and  about  500  others 
were  found  to  have  died  or  moved  away.  To 
complete  the  list,  newspapers  and  other  publi¬ 
cations  gave  space  to  requests  for  reports  of 
blind  persons,  and  cards  for  such  reports  were 
distributed  to  schools,  churches,  the  police  de¬ 
partment,  special  libraries,  and  social  agencies, 
including  hospitals.  The  plan  of  a  house-to- 
house  canvass  was  considered  but  was  not 
found  practicable.  From  all  sources  a  pro¬ 
visional  list  of  6970  unduplicated  names  was 
obtained. 

Canvass  of  the  reported  blind.  In  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  canvass,  investigators  were  as- 
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signed  to  particular  districts.  It  was  decided 
not  to  re-can vass  the  1200  persons  found  blind 
in  1933,  but  many  of  them  were  uninten¬ 
tionally  revisited  because  of  variations  in 
names  as  reported  or  changed  addresses. 

Investigators  were  instructed  to  make 
friendly  visits,  to  explain  the  purpose  of  the 
survey,  and  to  avoid  blunt  questions.  In¬ 
formation  was  to  be  recorded  in  answer  to 
a  series  of  specific  questions,  for  transcription 
subsequently  to  a  census  card. 

Statistical  results.  Of  the  6970  names  assem¬ 
bled,  63  per  cent  were  discarded  as  not  blind 
or  not  found  in  Brooklyn.  On  completion  of 
the  canvass,  2565  names  remained  of  persons 
recorded  by  investigators  as  blind  according 
to  the  definition  adopted  for  the  survey.  Of 
these  six  were  later  found  to  reside  just  out¬ 
side  the  boundary  of  the  borough,  but  they 
are  included  in  the  statistics  compiled. 

It  was  found  that  1219  of  the  recorded 
blind,  or  48  per  cent,  were  known  in  some 
degree  to  one  or  more  of  the  three  chief 
agencies  serving  the  blind.  The  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  contributed  139  addi¬ 
tional  names.  Through  the  schools  815  per¬ 
sons  not  otherwise  reported  were  added  to 
the  list.  Individuals  reported  194  additional 
names,  social  agencies  128,  the  police  66,  and 
special  libraries  4. 

Nearly  55  per  cent  of  the  persons  registered 
were  male.  Only  36  children  under  seven 
years  of  age  were  included,  but  234  were 
from  seven  to  twenty  years.  Thus,  a  little 
more  than  10  per  cent  were  20  years  or  under, 
while  at  the  other  extreme,  over  48  per  cent 
were  55  years  or  over.  Over  a  thousand  cases, 
or  more  than  40  per  cent,  were  from  21  to  54 
years. 

Of  the  total  number,  439  were  found  em¬ 
ployed  at  gainful  work  and  329  were  house¬ 
wives;  129  were  pupils  in  school;  6  were  pro¬ 
fessional  beggars;  1563  were  not  occupied,  and 
for  99  the  question  of  occupation  was  not 
answered.  Of  those  at  work,  149  men  and 
women  were  employed  in  sheltered  work¬ 


shops.  That  only  19  per  cent  of  the  adults 
were  receiving  either  public  old  age  or  public 
blind  relief  was  found  by  checking  the  rolls 
of  the  respective  relief  offices. 

Use  of  medical  data.  Of  the  2565  persons 
found  by  investigators  to  lack  sight  enabling 
them  to  read,  52  per  cent  were  recorded  as 
being  totally  blind  or  having  light  percep¬ 
tion  only.  For  2132  persons  the  enumerators 
recorded  the  name  of  the  eye  physician,  hos¬ 
pital  or  clinic  at  which  diagnosis  or  treat¬ 
ment  had  been  given,  and  for  2042  medical 
reports  from  these  sources  were  obtained. 
Their  examination  gave  these  interesting  re¬ 
sults.  The  medical  data  did  not  indicate 
blindness  in  the  case  of  208,  or  eight  per 
cent  of  the  total  registration.  Whether  these 
records  were  sufficiently  recent  to  indicate 
considerable  over-enumeration  on  the  part  of 
the  field  workers  is  not  shown  by  the  report. 
Medical  data  concerning  diagnosis  were  in¬ 
complete  in  the  case  of  960  of  the  records  ob¬ 
tained.  Only  874  records  permitted  classifica¬ 
tion  by  degree  of  blindness,  and  only  352  of 
these  gave  the  cause  of  blindness. 

Ratio  to  population.  The  ratio  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  to  total  population  found  in  this  survey, 
using  the  total  count  returned  by  the  investi¬ 
gators,  was  0.92  per  1000.  Since  this  was  not 
far  from  the  commonly  cited  ratio  of  1  per 
1000  population,  it  was  concluded  that  the 
enumeration  was  reasonably  complete. 

This  ratio  is  considerably  lower  than  those 
obtained  in  the  surveys  which  have  been 
made  recently  in  Washington,  California,  and 
Connecticut,  but  the  fact  that  a  wholly  urban 
population  was  concerned  in  this  case  might 
be  one  reason  for  a  difference.  If  the  results 
of  examination  of  the  medical  data  indicate 
that  the  investigators  tended  to  exaggerate  the 
frequency  of  blindness,  then  the  ratio  for  the 
Brooklyn  survey  should  be  lower  still.  It  is 
unfortunate  that,  following  the  survey,  tests 
could  not  have  been  made  by  house-to-house 
canvasses  in  a  few  sample  areas  of  the 
borough  in  order  to  give  more  certainty 
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concerning  the  completeness  of  the  results. 

Whether  or  not  complete,  the  survey  indi¬ 
cated  the  serious  inadequacy  of  the  enumera¬ 
tion  of  blind  persons  in  connection  with  the 
population  census  in  1930.  At  that  time  the 
census  enumerators  recorded  only  559  blind 
persons,  or  less  than  half  of  the  number 
found  in  1934  to  be  totally  blind  or  to  have 
light  perception  only. 

North  Carolina  Survey,  1934 

In  response  to  a  proposal  that  a  commission 
for  the  blind  be  established  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  the  state  legislature  in  1931  passed  an 
act  requiring  county  authorities  to  make  sur¬ 
veys  of  the  blind  and  to  report  the  results  be¬ 
fore  the  1933  legislative  session.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  little  information  resulted  from  this 
action,  but  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  was  subsequently  requested  to  make  a 
survey  which  would  provide  the  desired  in¬ 
formation.  Plans  were  made  for  surveys  to 
be  undertaken  in  twenty  counties  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  Charles  B.  Hayes,  who 
was  then  director  of  field  work  for  the 
Foundation.  They  included  organization  of 
local  committees,  arrangements  for  wide 
publicity,  and  distribution  of  cards  for  the  re¬ 
porting  of  blind  persons  by  many  types  of 
organized  or  unorganized  groups  in  the 
community. 

While  these  plans  were  being  made  early 
in  1934,  it  was  found  possible  to  obtain  as¬ 
sistance  from  the  Civil  Works  Administra¬ 
tion  in  making  the  surveys  in  two  counties, 
and  chief  emphasis  was  placed  on  these  areas. 
The  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind 
was  asked  to  suggest  methods  and  proposed 
that  a  complete  canvass  of  dwellings  be  made 
in  the  areas  to  be  surveyed,  in  order  to  de¬ 
termine  with  as  great  accuracy  as  possible 
both  the  amount  of  blindness  and  the  ratio 
to  population.  Detailed  procedure  was  sub¬ 
mitted  and  canvasses  were  undertaken  in 
Durham  County,  including  the  city  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  and  in  Raleigh.  A  brief  preliminary  re¬ 


port  of  this  survey  is  contained  in  a  paper  by 
Mr.  Hayes  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Association  of  Instruc¬ 
tors  of  the  Blind,  1934.  No  final  report  of 
the  study  was  prepared,  but  some  additional 
information  became  available  shortly  follow¬ 
ing  the  survey. 

Method  of  survey .  A  staff  of  thirty-eight 
carefully  selected  enumerators  was  supplied 
by  the  Civil  Works  Administration.  Under 
close  supervision  they  visited  systematically 
all  dwellings  in  the  two  selected  areas.  On 
enumeration  sheets  were  recorded  for  each 
household:  the  address;  name  of  head;  num¬ 
ber  and  color  of  all  members,  including 
lodgers  and  servants  living  in  the  household, 
and  members  temporarily  absent;  and  nota¬ 
tion  of  members  of  the  household  who  were 
blind.  The  definition  of  blindness  was  “in¬ 
ability  to  see  well  enough  to  read  even  with 
the  aid  of  glasses.”  For  each  blind  person  re¬ 
corded  on  the  enumeration  sheet  a  separate 
census  card  was  also  filled  out. 

Following  the  enumeration,  a  special  field 
worker  was  employed  to  visit  all  persons  re¬ 
ported  as  blind,  for  the  purpose  of  confirm¬ 
ing  the  report  and  to  obtain  information  con¬ 
cerning  need  for  treatment  and  other  in¬ 
formation.  All  except  five  of  the  blind  per¬ 
sons  recorded  by  enumerators  were  reported 
to  have  been  found  in  this  later  canvass. 

Statistical  results.  For  the  city  of  Raleigh, 
the  population  enumerated  in  early  1934  was 
37,660,  as  compared  with  the  census  figure, 
37,379,  for  early  1930.  The  count  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  was  131,  of  whom  44  were  totally  blind. 
In  Durham  County,  the  population  enu¬ 
merated  was  63,597,  as  compared  with  the 
census  figure,  67,067,  for  1930.  Here  155  blind 
persons  were  found,  of  whom  60  were  totally 
blind. 

For  the  two  areas  together,  286  blind  per¬ 
sons  gave  a  ratio  to  population  of  2.8  per  1000. 
This  is  higher  than  the  general  ratio  found  in 
any  other  recent  survey.  It  undoubtedly  in¬ 
dicated  great  need  for  special  services  both 
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for  the  blind  and  for  prevention  of  blindness 
in  these  areas  and  was  probably  helpful  in 
convincing  the  state  legislature  of  1935  of  the 
need  for  the  Commission  for  the  Blind  which 
was  then  authorized. 

The  high  ratio  of  blindness  was  explained 
partly  by  the  frequency  of  blindness  among 
negroes,  who  comprised  about  a  third  of  the 
population  in  both  areas.  For  the  city  of 
Raleigh,  the  number  of  negro  blind  gives  a 
rate  of  6.1  per  1000  population  as  compared 
with  2.2  per  1000  for  whites.  For  Durham 
County  the  ratios  for  negroes  and  whites 
are  both  close  to  that  for  whites  in  Raleigh. 
The  difference  in  the  ratios  for  negroes  in  the 
two  areas  is  surprising,  and  no  explanation 
for  it  has  been  given. 

Further  work  had  been  planned  on  the 
data  of  this  study,  but  apparendy  was  never 
completed.  That  it  might  have  produced  some 
revision  of  the  foregoing  figures  should  be 
borne  in  mind.  It  was  Mr.  Hayes’  conclu¬ 
sion  that  with  carefully  selected  work  re¬ 
lief  employes  available,  the  house-to-house 
method  of  enumeration  could  be  used  both 
rapidly  and  efficiently. 

Connecticut  Survey,  1930 

In  1929  an  informal  conference  was  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  the  National  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
cussing  the  statistics  of  blindness  which  might 
be  obtained  in  connection  with  the  federal 
population  census  to  be  taken  in  1930.  The 
utility  of  existing  state  registers  of  the  blind 
as  an  alternative  source  of  statistics  of  blind¬ 
ness  was  also  discussed.  As  an  outgrowth  of 
the  meeting  and  at  the  request  of  the  newly 
organized  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the 
Blind,  Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Secretary  of  the 
Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind, 
undertook  a  carefully  planned  experiment  in 
the  enumeration  of  blind  persons  in  part  of 
his  state.  The  results  were  reported  under 
the  title,  Special  Census  of  the  Blind,  in  the 


official  report  of  the  Board  for  the  two  years 
ended  June  30,  1930.1 

Although  covering  only  a  small  area,  this 
survey  was  carefully  planned  and  executed, 
and  on  that  account,  as  well  as  because  of 
the  check  which  was  made  with  the  census 
enumeration  of  the  blind  in  the  same  places, 
throws  more  light  on  the  problem  of  enu¬ 
meration  of  the  blind  than  any  other  study 
that  has  been  made.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  extend  the  survey  to 
other  parts  of  the  state. 

Purpose.  One  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to 
test  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the 
Board’s  existing  register  of  the  blind.  Other 
aims  were  to  experiment  with  methods  of 
obtaining  reports  of  blind  persons  and  to 
compile  current  census  data  concerning  the 
blind  population  of  the  area  studied.  The 
survey  was  made  during  the  summer  of  1930, 
and  the  possibility  of  detailed  comparison  of 
the  results  with  those  of  the  federal  census 
was  held  in  mind  in  keeping  the  records. 

Definition  of  blindness.  For  the  purposes 
of  the  survey  the  definition  of  the  Committee 
on  Statistics  of  the  Blind  was  adopted,  with 
the  intention  of  including  in  the  register  not 
only  all  persons  having  less  than  20/200  visual 
acuity  remaining,  but  also  persons  in  the 
borderline  category,  who  though  not  blind 
within  the  usual  definition,  were  threatened 
with  blindness  or  had  serious  eye  defects  that 
made  them  of  particular  interest  to  the  Board. 
All  of  those  enumerated  in  the  survey  were  j 
to  be  classified  by  degree  of  blindness,  both  , 
for  the  information  of  the  Board  and  for  the  I 
purpose  of  comparison  with  census  results. 

Locating  the  blind.  The  survey  area  con- 
sisted  of  twenty-four  townships,  of  which  j 
four,  New  Britain,  Meriden,  Norwich,  and 
New  London,  had  more  than  25,000  popula-  j 
tion.  The  total  population  of  the  area  was 
230,450.  Four  avenues  were  followed  in  col¬ 
lecting  the  names  of  blind  persons  residing 


1  State  of  Connecticut,  Public  Document  No.  35,  1930k 
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in  the  area.  Letters  were  sent  to  blind  per¬ 
sons  already  known,  asking  that  they  report 
the  names  of  other  blind  persons.  They  re¬ 
turned  79  names.  Letters  asking  for  reports 
of  blind  persons  known  to  them  were  sent 
to  all  physicians  in  the  district  and  also  to 
all  clergymen.  The  physicians  returned  only 
31  names  and  the  clergymen  27. 

The  chief  means  of  combing  the  com¬ 
munities  for  this  information  was  by  dis- 
I  tribution  of  requests  for  the  reporting  of  blind 
persons  to  users  of  electricity  throughout  the 
area  surveyed.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
eight  electric  power  companies  serving  the 
territory,  some  75,000  post  cards  requiring  no 
return  postage  were  mailed  with  monthly 
electric  bills.  This,  it  was  felt,  would  provide 
that  most  complete  broadcast  of  the  request 
for  data  that  could  well  be  obtained.  Post 
cards  were  returned  reporting  the  names  of 
512  persons  in  the  survey  area,  as  well  as  a 
large  number  outside  the  area.  As  was  to  be 
expected,  there  was  much  duplication  in  the 
reports,  but  a  surprisingly  small  amount  of 
malicious  reporting  of  persons  not  blind. 

Canvass  of  the  reported  blind.  When  the 
newly  reported  names  had  been  combined 
with  those  in  the  existing  register,  a  sys¬ 
tematic  canvass  was  made  in  which  an  ex¬ 
perienced  field  worker  visited,  or  attempted 
to  visit,  each  person  on  the  list,  in  order  to 
I  establish  the  fact  of  blindness,  to  determine 
the  degree  of  blindness,  and  to  obtain  other 
data. 

This  canvass  revealed  important  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  previous  register,  as  well 
as  adding  names  to  it.  Of  375  persons  pre¬ 
viously  on  the  register,  21 1,  or  56  per  cent, 
were  retained  as  blind  or  in  the  borderline 
category.  Ninety-five  could  not  be  located  in 
the  area;  24  lacked  sight  in  one  eye  only; 
and  45  others  were  not  blind,  some  of  the 
latter  having  regained  sight  as  a  result  of 
treatment  since  they  were  first  placed  on  the 
register.  These  results  reflect  the  difficulties 
of  keeping  registers  up  to  date  and  indicate 
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the  extreme  unreliability  of  using  unchecked 
registers  for  statistical  purposes. 

Of  the  newly  reported  names,  406  were 
duplicates  or  else  duplicated  names  on  the 
existing  register;  39  were  of  persons  who  were 
found  to  lack  sight  in  one  eye  only;  and  44 
others  were  found  not  blind;  while  132  could 
not  be  located  or  were  found  to  reside  outside 
the  survey  area.  On  the  other  hand,  150 
names  of  blind  persons  were  added  to  the 
register  for  the  area. 

In  the  course  of  the  individual  canvass, 
special  efforts  were  made  to  test  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  the  survey  in  four  of  the  smaller 
townships.  Interviews  were  obtained  with 
town  officials,  clergymen,  physicians,  post¬ 
masters,  public  health  nurses,  storekeepers, 
and  heads  of  women’s  organizations.  It  is 
significant  that  this  procedure  resulted  in  the 
addition  of  8  names  to  the  register,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  only  n  which  had  previously 
been  reported  from  these  towns.  Three  other 
names  were  newly  added  to  the  register  in 
other  towns,  making  a  grand  total  of  names 
on  the  new  register  of  372,  of  which  43  per 
cent  were  new. 

Statistical  results.  The  classification  by  de¬ 
gree  of  blindness  of  persons  on  the  new  regis¬ 
ter  was  as  follows:1 


Totally  blind 

125 

Light  perception  only 

37 

Traveling  sight  only 

77 

Read  large  headlines 

51 

Total  blind 

290 

Borderline  cases 

82 

The  290  blind  persons  represent  a  ratio  to 
population  of  1.25  per  1000. 

Space  does  not  permit  comment  on  all  of 
the  statistics  of  the  report.  It  should  be  re¬ 
marked  that  they  are  exceptionally  complete 
for  the  group  of  cases  under  consideration. 
A  few  other  findings  may  be  mentioned. 
Females  slightly  outnumbered  males,  al¬ 
though  males  were  more  numerous  in  the 
population  of  the  area.  Fifty-six  persons  were 

1  Revised  figures  not  appearing  in  published  report. 
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blind  at  birth,  while  180,  or  almost  half,  lost 
their  sight  after  they  were  sixty  years  of  age. 
Only  26  persons,  or  7  per  cent,  were  under 
twenty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  sur¬ 
vey,  while  238  were  sixty  years  or  over.  Only 
48  were  receiving  relief  outside  of  institu¬ 
tions,  while  45  were  in  institutions. 

Comparison  with  census  results.  In  1933, 
after  the  tabulations  of  the  1930  population 
census  had  been  largely  completed  and  pub¬ 
lished,  comparison  was  made  at  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  of  the  two  enumerations  of 
blind  persons  made  in  the  survey  area  in 
1930.  The  comparison  was  made  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the 
Blind,  and  since  the  results  have  not  here¬ 
tofore  been  published,  it  is  worth  while  to 
record  them  here  in  some  detail. 

The  census  enumerators  in  taking  the  pop¬ 
ulation  census  returned  the  names  of  only 
96  blind  persons  in  the  area,  of  whom  two, 
who  were  in  institutions,  proved  to  be  resi¬ 
dents  of  towns  outside  the  area.  Thus,  the 
census  showed  94  blind  persons,  as  compared 
with  290  persons  revealed  by  the  survey  as 
coming  within  a  definition  of  blindness  com¬ 
parable  with  that  of  the  Census  Bureau.1  But 
the  detailed  comparison  of  the  two  lists, 
which  involved  matching  of  addresses  as  well 
as  of  names,  and  allowance  for  reversal  of 
given  and  surnames,  variant  spellings,  etc., 
was  even  more  disturbing,  since  only  69  of 
the  names  on  the  census  list  could  be  matched 
with  names  on  the  survey  list. 

Regulations  concerning  the  confidential  na¬ 
ture  of  census  information  relating  to  indi¬ 
vidual  persons  prevented  submitting  the 
names  on  the  census  list  not  identified  on  the 
survey  list  to  the  Connecticut  Board  in  order 

1  The  census  instructions  to  enumerators  were:  “In¬ 
clude  as  blind  any  person  who  cannot  see  well  enough 
to  read,  even  with  the  aid  of  glasses.  The  test  in  case 
of  infants  must  be  whether  they  can  apparently  distin¬ 
guish  forms  and  objects;  and  in  the  case  of  older  persons 
who  are  illiterate  whether  they  presumably  can  see  well 
enough  to  read  if  they  knew  how  to  read.  Do  not  in¬ 
clude  any  person  who  is  blind  in  one  eye  only.” 


that  they  might  be  visited  by  field  workers. 
But  the  Census  Bureau  addressed  letters  in¬ 
dividually  to  these  persons,  asking  a  series  of 
questions  to  reveal  the  degree  of  blindness, 
if  any.  Five  letters  were  returned  because  the 
person  addressed  could  not  be  located  and 
ten  others  elicited  no  response.  Three  per¬ 
sons  had  died,  of  whom  one  was  definitely 
said  to  have  been  blind,  but  this  person  may 
have  died  during  the  short  interval  between 
the  census  and  the  survey.  Information  in 
replies  permitted  identification  of  two  addi¬ 
tional  persons  on  the  survey  list,  and  five 
others  were  reported  to  have  been  blind  and 
living  in  the  survey  area  in  1930. 

When  the  blind  persons  finally  identified 
on  both  lists  were  classified  by  degree  of 
blindness,  the  results  shown  in  the  tabulation 
below  were  obtained: 


BLIND  PERSONS 

ALSO 

PER  CENT 

DEGREE 

FOUND  BY 

FOUND  BY 

FOUND  BY 

OF  BLINDNESS 

SURVEY 

CENSUS 

CENSUS 

Totally  blind 

125 

61 

49 

Light  perception  only 

37 

3 

8 

Traveling  sight  only 

77 

6 

8 

Read  large  headlines 

51 

1 

2 

Total  blind 

290 

71 

25 

These  figures  indicate  that  the  census  enu¬ 
merators  were  successful  in  finding  less  than 
half  of  the  totally  blind  persons  found  by 
the  survey,  very  few  of  those  who  could 
merely  distinguish  light  from  darkness  or  see 
to  travel  only,  and  only  one  of  those  who 
could  read  headlines  but  not  ordinary  type. 

The  fact  that  the  check  indicated  that  at 
least  some  blind  persons  in  the  area  were  not 
discovered  by  the  survey  confirmed  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Connecticut  Board  that  the 
survey  itself  was  not  complete.  The  com¬ 
parison  also  demonstrated  emphatically  what 
the  Census  Bureau  had  long  recognized, 
namely,  that  the  enumeration  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  in  connection  with  the  population  census 
was  not  satisfactory  and  could  not  be  relied 
upon  as  producing  dependable  statistics  of 
the  blind. 
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MONDAY,  JUNE  27 

“America” 

By  the  Audience 

Orchestral  Music 
Michigan  School  Orchestra 

Addresses  of  Welcome 
On  Behalf  of  the  City 
On  Behalf  of  the  School 

Response  to  Addresses  of  Welcome 
G.  F.  Oliphant  (Georgia) 

President’s  Address 
G.  E.  Lineberry  (North  Carolina) 

Informal  Reception 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  28 

Morning  Session 
Group  Singing 

Preliminary  Report  of  the  Joint  Findings 
Committee  of  the  A.A.I.B.  and  the 
A.AW.B. 

Dr.  Merle  E.  Frampton  (New  York) 
Discussion 

Dr.  Roma  S.  Cheek  (North  Carolina) 

J.  F.  Clunk  (Washington,  D.  C.) 

An  Ideal  Curriculum  for  a  School  for  the 
Blind 

Neal  F.  Quimby  (Pennsylvania) 

Better  Educational  Equipment  in  Schools  for 
the  Blind 

A.  C.  Ellis  (Kentucky) 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  Printing — “How 
to  Obtain  the  Best  Services  from  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind” 
G.  E.  Lineberry  (North  Carolina) 

Discussion 

Organ 

Sight  Saving  Work  as  Conducted  in  the 
Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind 
J.  C.  Lysen  (Minnesota) 

Statistics  of  Blindness  in  Schools  for  the 
Blind — A  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Statistics  of  the  Blind 
Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay  (New  York) 

The  Prevention  of  Blindness  With  the  Means 
Now  Available 

Dr.  Harry  S.  Gradle  (Illinois) 

Discussion 

Afternoon  Session 

Sectional  Meetings 

Superintendents  and  Principals 
Chairman,  Eber  L.  Palmer  (New  York) 

High  School  Department  Teachers 
Chairman,  Dale  Hamilton  (Illinois) 

Elementary  Department  Teachers 
Chairman,  Miss  Lillian  Ricks  (Alabama) 

Music  Teachers 

Chairman,  John  Meldrum  (Oklahoma) 

Physical  Education  Teachers 
Chairman,  Ronald  MacLean  (Illinois) 
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Vocational  Education 
Chairman,  Dr.  F.  J.  Cummings  (Pennsyl¬ 
vania) 

Superintendents’  Wives  and  Matrons 
Chairman,  Mrs.  P.  A.  Smoll  (New  Mexico) 

Evening  Session 

Group  Singing 

Report  on  Music  Curricula  in  Schools  for 
the  Blind — “The  Economic  and  Social 
Value  of  our  Program  of  Music” 

R.  F.  Lewars  (Pennsylvania) 

How  the  Course  in  Music  Can  Aid  the  Blind 
to  Become  Socially  Acceptable 
Miss  Elinor  L.  Schmidt  (Ohio) 

Current  Practices  in  Teaching  Music  in 
Schools  for  the  Blind 
W.  E.  Allen  (Texas) 

Musical  Program 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  29 

Morning  Session 

Orchestral  Music 
Michigan  School  Orchestra 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  an  Adequate 
Course  of  Study 

Francis  M.  Andrews  (Massachusetts) 

The  Child  in  the  Curriculum 
Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell  (Massachusetts) 

How  Effective  Is  Our  School  Program 
Mrs.  Genevieve  Coville  (Virginia) 

Violin 

Blind  Pupils  in  Public  Schools 
Dr.  P.  C.  Potts  (New  York) 

The  Importance  of  the  Nursery  School 
Josef  G.  Cauffman  (Michigan) 

Discussion 


Afternoon  Session 

Round  Table  Discussion: 

An  Adequate  Course  of  Study 

Teachers  of  First,  Second  and  Third  Grades 
Chairman,  Miss  Georgie  Lee  Abel  (Iowa) 

Teachers  of  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Grades 

Junior  High  School  Teachers 
Chairman,  Neal  F.  Quimby  (Pennsyl¬ 
vania) 

Senior  High  School  Teachers 
Chairman,  Robert  Lambert  (Indiana) 

Music  Teacher’s  Round  Table  Discussion 
Chairman,  R.  F.  Lewars  (Pennsylvania) 

Industrial  Arts  Teachers’  Round  Table  Dis¬ 
cussion 

J.  H.  McAuley  (Ohio) 

Evening  Session 

Music 

The  Mental  Hygiene  of  Adolescence 
Dr.  Howard  Y.  McCluskey  (Michigan) 

Voice 

The  Psychology  of  Blindness  with  Reference 
to  the  Success  or  Failure  of  the  Graduates 
of  Schools  for  the  Blind 
Dr.  Richard  S.  French  (California) 

My  Studies  in  the  Psychology  of  Blindness 
Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes  (Massachusetts) 

Discussion 

Dr.  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield  (New  Jersey) 


MONDAY,  JUNE  30 

Morning  Session 
Group  Singing 

Report  of  the  Industrial  Arts  Committee 
W.  G.  Scarberry  (Ohio) 
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Discussion 

Dr.  Clarence  J.  Settles  (Florida) 

Home  Economics 

Miss  Faith  Koch  (Missouri) 

Panel  Discussion 

Violin 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Vocational 
Guidance 

S.  M.  Green  (Missouri) 

Vocational  Training  for  the  Blind 

Professor  John  Lee  (Michigan) 

The  Relationship  Between  Placement 
Agencies,  Commissions,  and  Schools  for 
the  Blind  in  the  Training  and  Placement 
of  Pupils 

Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  A.  Baker  (Toronto, 
Canada) 

Discussion 

Afternoon  Session 

Excursion  trip  under  the  direction  of  Josef 
G.  Cauffman 


Evening  Session 

Group  Singing 

Report  of  the  Legislative  Committee 
John  F.  Bledsoe  (Maryland) 

Social  Security  Act  in  Reladon  to  the  Blind 
Dr.  Roma  S.  Cheek  (North  Carolina) 

Some  Aspects  of  the  Work  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind 
Robert  B.  Irwin  (New  York) 

Discussion 

Report  of  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind 

A.  C.  Ellis  (Kentucky) 

Discussion 
Business  Session 

Report  of  the  Credential  Committee 
Report  of  the  Executive  Committee 
Report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer 
Report  of  the  Auditing  Committee 
Report  of  the  Necrology  Committee 
Report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee 
Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee 

Final  Remarks 


Note:  Industrial  Exhibits  arranged  for  by  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell  and  Mr.  Francis  M.  Andrews 
of  Massachusetts. 

Academic  Exhibit  arranged  for  by  Miss  Georgie  Lee  Abel  of  Iowa. 


EYE  CONDITIONS  AMONG  PUPILS  IN  SCHOOLS 

FOR  THE  BLIND,  1935-36 

A  Report  for  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind 

By  C.  Edith  Kerby  and  Evelyn  C.  McKay 


Since  1933,  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the 
Blind  has  been  compiling  annual  statistics  on 
eye  conditions  among  pupils  in  schools  for 
the  blind. 

Twenty-one  schools  were  included  in  the 
study  for  the  school  year  1935-36,  and  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  findings  is  presented  below. 

Readers  who  compare  these  figures  with 
those  for  the  school  year  1934-35,  published  in 
the  Outlook  for  October,  1937,  will  note  that 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  pupils 


included  in  the  more  recent  study.  This  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  schools,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  failed  to  report  on 
eye  examinations  the  latter  year.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  in  the  future  an  increasing 
number  of  schools  will  report  on  eye  examina¬ 
tions  regularly  each  year. 

A  punch-card  system  has  been  installed  for 
use  in  compiling  these  data,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  expects  to  publish  subsequent  reports 
shortly  after  the  close  of  each  school  year. 


Table  I.  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES  FOR  THE  BLIND  INCLUDED  IN  THE  STUDY,  1935-36 


NAME  OF  SCHOOL 

All  schools — Total . 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind . 

Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery  School  for  the  Blind . 

Chicago  Public  Schools,  Braille  Classes . 

Cleveland  Public  Schools,  Braille  Classes . 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind1 . 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Negro  Blind . 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind . . 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  (Department  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf)  . . 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind . 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind1 . 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind . 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind . 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

North  Carolina  State  School  for  the  Blind,  White . 

North  Carolina  State  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf,  Colored  Department 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind1 . 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind . 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind . 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind . 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind . 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS 


TOTAL 

MALES 

FEMALES 

2 , 676 

1,508 

1,168 

105 

63 

42 

14 

8 

6 

76 

38 

38 

43 

23 

20 

205 

110 

95 

85 

54 

31 

36 

25 

11 

79 

41 

38 

32 

14 

18 

188 

128 

60 

77 

46 

31 

115 

65 

50 

190 

118 

72 

159 

89 

70 

169 

96 

73 

85 

48 

37 

204 

123 

81 

147 

77 

70 

237 

129 

108 

273 

132 

141 

157 

81 

76 

xNot  including  sight-saving  class  pupils. 
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All  causes — Total 


ETIOLOGICAL  FACTORS 


Infectious  Diseases . 

Diphtheria . 

Gonorrhea  (excluding  ophthalmia  neonatorum) . 

Measles . 

Meningitis . 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum . 

Scarlet  fever . 

Septicemia . 

Syphilis . 

Trachoma . 

Tuberculosis . 

Typhoid  fever . 

Other  infections,  specified . 

Infections,  not  specified . 

Traumatic  and  Chemical  Injuries . 

Play  or  sport . 

Household  activities . 

Street  and  traffic  accidents . 

Injuries  incidental  to  surgical  procedures . 

Birth  injuries . 

Other  non-industrial  injuries,  specified . 

Non-industrial  injuries,  not  specified . 

Industrial  injuries  (trauma) . 

Injuries,  not  specified . 

Toxic  Poisoning . 

Alcohol  (denatured,  etc.) . 

Other  toxic  poisonings,  specified . 

Neoplasms . 

N on-infectious  Systemic  Diseases . 

Nephritis  and  other  kidney  diseases . 

Non-infectious  diseases  of  the  central  nervous  system 

Other  systemic  diseases,  specified . 

Systemic  diseases,  not  specified . 

Congenital  and  Hereditary . 

Congenital  origin,  cause  not  determined . 

Hereditary  and  familial . 

Consanguinity . 

Etiology  not  specified . 

(a)  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 


PER  CENT 

NO.  OF 

OF  TOTAL 

PUPILS 

PUPILS 

2,  676 

100.0 

750 

28.0 

4 

.1 

11 

.4 

29 

1.1 

56 

2.1 

283 

10.6 

11 

.4 

11 

.4 

133 

5.0 

19 

.7 

13 

.5 

1 

(a) 

28 

1.0 

151 

5.6 

235 

8.8 

124 

4.6 

9 

.3 

16 

.6 

2 

(a) 

13 

.5 

47 

1.8 

22 

.8 

1 

(a) 

2 

(a) 

2 

(a) 

1 

(a) 

1 

(a) 

69 

2.6 

46 

1.7 

1 

(a) 

22 

.8 

20 

.7 

3 

.1 

1,300 

48.6 

971 

36.3 

314 

11.7 

15 

.6 

274 

10.3 

8o 
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Table  IIb.  CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS— TOPOGRAPHICAL  CLASSIFICATION 


PER  CENT 
NO.  OF  OF  TOTAL 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  FACTOR  PUPILS  PUPILS 

AIL  causes — Total .  2,676  100.0 

Eyeball .  888  33.2 

Hypertension  (glaucoma) .  3  .1 

Myopia .  84  3.1 

Other  refractive  errors,  specified . 24  .9 

Refractive  errors,  not  specified .  3  .1 

Amblyopia  ex  anopsia  (squint) .  3  .1 

Other  motor  anomalies,  specified .  1  (a) 

Albinism .  32  1.2 

Anophthalmos  (excluding  surgical) .  10  .4 

Megalophthalmos .  185  7.0 

Microphthalmos .  44  1.6 

Aniridia .  16  .6 

Coloboma . - .  20  .7 

Other  developmental  anomalies,  specified .  206  7 . 7 

Developmental  anomalies,  not  specified .  11  .4 

Disorganized,  atrophic,  phthisic  eyeball .  176  6.6 

Other  degenerative  changes,  specified .  20  .7 

Degenerative  changes,  not  specified .  15  .6 

Panophthalmitis  and  endophthalmitis .  26  1.0 

Other  affections  of  the  eyeball,  specified .  7  .3 

Affections  of  the  eyeball,  not  specified .  2  (a) 

Conjunctiva .  0  0 

Cornea .  361  13.5 

Interstitial  keratitis .  44  1.6 

Keratoconjunctivitis,  phlyctenular .  12  .4 

Keratitis,  not  specified .  19  .7 

Ulcerative  keratitis .  262  9.9 

Pannus .  9  .3 

Other  affections  of  the  cornea,  specified .  15  .6 

Iris  and  Ciliary  Body .  208  7.8 

Iridocyclitis .  94  3.5 

Iritis .  6  .2 

Sympathetic  ophthalmitis .  106  4.0 

Other  affections  of  the  iris  and  ciliary,  specified .  2  (a) 

Crystalline  Lens .  377  14.1 

Lens  opacity  (cataract) .  347  13 . 0 

Dislocated  lens .  30  1.1 

Choroid  and  Retina .  284  10.6 

Choroiditis .  41  1.5 

Retinitis .  8  .3 

Chorioretinitis .  130  4.9 

Detached  retina .  11  .4 

Retinal  hemorrhage .  1  (a) 

Retinal  degeneration  (including  retinitis  pigmentosa) .  81  3.0 

Other  affections  of  the  choroid  and  retina,  specified .  12  .4 
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Table  IIb.  CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS— TOPOGRAPHICAL  CLASSIFICATION  ( Continued ) 


PER  CENT 
NO.  OF  OF  TOTAL 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  FACTOR  PUPILS  PUPILS 

Optic  Nerve .  488  18.2 

Optic  atrophy .  422  15.8 

Optic  neuritis .  30  1.1 

Neuroretinitis .  32  1.2 

Other  affections  of  the  optic  nerve,  specified .  2  (a) 

Affections  of  the  optic  nerve,  not  specified .  2  (a) 

Vitreous  Humor .  3  .1 

Intra-ocular  hemorrhage .  1  (a) 

Opacities .  1  (a) 

Other  affections  of  the  vitreous  humor,  specified .  1  (a) 

Miscellaneous  and  ill-defined .  67  2.5 

Amblyopia,  undefined .  34  1.3 

Other  ill-defined  lesions,  specified .  3  .1 

Lesions,  not  specified .  30  1.1 

(a)  Less  than  one- tenth  of  1  per  cent. 


Table  III.  DISTRIBUTION  BY  AMOUNT  OF  VISION  REMAINING 


NO.  OF 

VISION  GROUP  PUPILS  PER  CENT 

Alllschools — Total .  2 ,676  100 . 0 

Group  1  (total  blindness,  or  light  perception  only — less  than  2/200) .  1,069  40.0 

Group  2  (2/200  but  not  5/200) .  466  17.4 

Group  3  (5/200  but  not  10/200) .  385  14.3 

Group  4  (10/200  but  not  20/200) .  269  10.1 

Group  5  (20/200)  “borderline"  cases .  198  7.4 

Group  5a  (better  than  20/200  through  20/70) .  178  6.7 

Group  5b  (better  than  20/70)  (a) .  65  2.4 

Vision  not  reported .  46  1.7 


(a)  Identical  with  “Not  blind”  group  in  Table  V. 
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Table  IV.  AGE  DISTRIBUTION 


PER  CENT 

AGE  GROUP  NO.  OF  OF  TOTAL 

age  on  last  birthday  (as  of  December  31,  1935)  pupils  pupils 

All  Ages — Total .  2,676  100.0 

Under  5  years .  12  0.4 

5  to  9  years .  463  17.3 

10  to  14  years .  927  34.6 

15  to  19  years .  921  34.4 

20  years  and  over .  334  12.4 

Age  not  reported .  19  .7 

Table  V.  AGE  AT  ONSET  OF  BLINDNESS 

PER  CENT 
NO.  OF  OF  TOTAL 

AGE  GROUP  PUPILS  PUPILS 

All  Ages — Total .  2,676  100.0 

Under  1  year .  1,625  60.7 

1  year .  95  3.5 

2  years .  88  3.3 

3  years .  96  3.6 

4  years . 73  2.7 

5  to  9  years .  328  12.3 

10  to  14  years .  157  5.9 

15  to  19  years .  46  1.7 

20  years  and  over .  12  0.4 

Age  at  onset  of  blindness  not  reported .  91  3.4 

Not  blind  (a) .  65  2.4 

(a)  Identical  with  vision  group  “better  than  20/70”  in  Table  III. 


ECHOES 

By  Torger  L.  Lien 


Men  of  science  have  long  been  convinced 
through  observation  and  experiment  that  cer¬ 
tain  blind  persons  were  possessed  of  a  faculty 
enabling  them  to  detect  obstacles  in  their  path 
and  objects  in  their  immediate  neighborhood. 
Of  the  many  experiments  made  and  the  con¬ 
clusions  reached,  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes  wrote 
at  some  length  in  an  article  appearing  in  the 
February,  1935,  issue  of  the  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind }  According  to  Dr.  Hayes,  the  latest  in¬ 
vestigations  are  those  undertaken  by  Vladi¬ 
mir  Dolanski,1 2  a  Polish  blind  man,  who  con¬ 
cluded,  after  many  tests,  that  the  obstacle  sense 
was  primarily  an  auditory  function. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  I  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  bring  out  a  few  facts  bearing  on 
this  subject,  and  some  analyses  which  from 
time  to  time  I  have  been  able  to  make.  To 
begin  with,  I  myself  am  a  blind  man,  having 
been  so  from  infancy;  the  conclusions  I  have 
reached  are  based  upon  my  own  experiences 
supplemented  by  those  of  other  blind  persons 
with  whom  I  have  often  discussed  the  subject. 

One  of  my  earliest  recollections  is  that  of 
playing  among  the  trees  in  the  grove  on  the 

1  See  also  the  monograph,  Facial  Vision  or  the  Sense 
of  Obstacles  by  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  published  by  Perkins 
Institution  (Watertown,  Mass.),  1935. 

2  Dr.  Hayes  summarizes  Dolanski’s  conclusions  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “All  living  beings,  Dolanski  reminds  us,  have  a 
native  desire  for  activity  and  free  movement,  but  the  blind 
suffer  such  repeated  injury  that  the  desire  for  activity  is  in 
continuous  conflict  with  the  fear  of  consequences.  ‘The 
constant  apprehension  of  disagreeable  surprises  for  which 
he  knows  neither  the  source,  the  time,  the  extent,  nor  the 
gravity,  forms  in  the  mind  of  the  blind  man  a  disposition 
to  expect  evil.  Hence  his  attention  is  always  on  the  alert, 
directed  to  minor  details  to  which  the  seeing  attach  no 
importance.  The  least  noise,  the  slightest  murmur,  the 
echo  brought  by  the  wind,  may  act  like  a  checkrein  to 
diminish  the  force  of  a  shock  when  the  blind  man  goes 
walking.  At  the  same  time  the  face,  the  temples,  and  the 
forehead  sense  a  light  brushing,  and  this  occurs  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  real  obstacle  present,  and  whether  a  real 
sound  is  reflected  or  an  illusion  has  occurred.  A  slight 


old  home  farm.  I  was  able,  I  remember,  by 
making  a  slight  sound  with  the  tongue  and 
upper  teeth,  to  determine  the  exact  position  of 
the  trees  about  me,  to  avoid  collision  with 
them,  and  to  return  to  the  house  whenever 
I  wished.  This,  in  fact,  insofar  as  getting 
about  was  concerned,  was  my  sight.  As  chil¬ 
dren  will,  I  would  sometimes  go  about  with 
my  ears  stopped,  and  I  found  to  my  surprise 
that  I  could  not  detect  the  whereabouts  of 
trees  or  even  larger  objects,  such  as  buildings. 
As  I  grew  older  I  began  to  go  about  more 
freely  around  the  farm  during  my  vacations 
and  found  that  sounds  which  would  carry  for 
greater  distances  would  give  me  the  positions 
of  the  grove,  cornfields,  and  rows  of  fence 
posts  at  a  distance  of  several  rods.  At  school, 
I  found  that  this  sound  sense  served  as  well 
in  the  large  buildings  there  and  on  the 
campus  as  it  had  done  on  the  farm.  Later,  in 
the  large  cities  I  found  the  sense  useful  in 
determining  the  position  of  buildings,  door¬ 
ways,  and  lamp-posts,  the  width  of  streets, 
and  the  many  other  details  necessary  to  a  blind 
man  going  from  house  to  house. 

declivity  of  the  earth  or  a  plank  which  gives  under  the 
feet  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  same  cold  current  down  the 
limbs  and  over  the  whole  body.  The  cause  of  these  sensa¬ 
tions,  which  seem  very  much  like  touch  sensations,  is  the 
certainty  that  one  is  menaced  by  an  accident.’  The  sense 
of  obstacles,  then,  is  merely  one  of  the  physiological  re¬ 
sponses  to  fear,  analogous  to  the  ‘gooseflesh’  of  human 
beings  and  the  hair-bristling  of  animals,  and  caused  in 
the  same  way  by  the  contraction  of  small  muscles  under 
the  skin.  Sounds  give  the  clue  to  the  presence  of  danger, 
and  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  arouses  the  response 
in  the  skin,  which  is  misinterpreted  by  the  blind  as  a 
result  of  external  stimulation.  When  these  cues  come  the 
sensations  in  the  face  occur,  even  if  the  subject  is  wearing 
a  mask;  when  sounds  cannot  get  to  the  ears  no  sensations 
arise  in  the  face,  even  if  one  is  really  in  danger  from  an 
approaching  object  of  which  the  subject  has  no  knowl¬ 
edge;  when  sounds  are  misinterpreted  as  indicating  the 
presence  of  an  object,  we  have  the  illusory  perception  o£ 
obstacles.” 
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A  number  of  years  ago  I  became  interested 
in  lecturing  in  a  small  way,  in  the  hope  of 
acquainting  people  with  blind  folks  and  how 
they  live.  It  was  necessary  first  of  all  to  learn 
what  aspects  of  a  blind  man’s  life  were  least 
understood  by  the  sighted  public.  Discussions 
with  persons  in  many  walks  of  life  brought 
out  an  almost  universal  wonderment  at  the 
way  in  which  many  blind  people  were  able  to 
go  about,  finding  their  way  to  many  places 
and  avoiding  violent  contact  with  objects  in 
their  path.  I  therefore  set  myself  the  task  of 
carefully  analyzing  this  faculty,  checking  up 
my  own  results  as  often  as  possible  with  those 
obtained  from  other  blind  persons.  Here  are 
my  conclusions  and  my  supporting  argu¬ 
ments. 

The  detection  of  objects  is  made  possible 
by  sounds.  These  sounds  may  be  produced 
by  the  person  himself,  as  by  footfalls,  conver¬ 
sation,  and  the  like,  or  they  may  arise  from 
any  source  on  the  same  side  of  the  object.  In 
the  latter  case,  better  results  are  obtained 
when  the  person  is  between  the  object  and 
the  source  of  sound.  These  sounds  strike  the 
object  to  be  detected  and  return  as  echoes, 
giving  not  only  information  as  to  the  exact 
location  of  the  object,  but  also  a  good  idea  of 
its  height  and  general  size.  For  example,  a 
wall  approximately  waist-high  will  not  give 
back  an  echo  at  the  face  level,  while  a  post 
will  continue  to  echo  from  any  height  to 
which  one’s  sensibilities  are  capable  of  reach¬ 
ing.  The  broad  face  of  a  building  gives  forth 
a  full,  high  echo.  It  is  only  necessary  to  learn 
to  interpret  these  echoes  in  the  same  way  that 
all  other  sense  impressions  must  be  inter¬ 
preted.  It  is  as  natural  for  one  using  echoes 
as  a  guide  to  rely  upon  the  information  they 
give  him  as  it  is  for  a  sighted  person  to  derive 
the  same  information  from  his  visual  source. 

In  the  case  of  large  objects,  this  echo  detec¬ 
tion  is  possible  at  a  distance  of  from  a  few 
inches  up  to  many  yards.  When  some  sizable 
obstacle,  such  as  a  post  or  wall,  is  approached, 
the  sensation  is  so  positive  as  to  seem  almost 


one  of  touch.  For  this  reason  many  blind  per¬ 
sons  are  under  the  impression  that  they  have 
some  sensitized  spot  upon  the  forehead,  im¬ 
mediately  below  the  eyes,  or  on  the  cheeks, 
which  can  detect  objects  at  close  range.  So 
violent  is  this  reaction  at  times  that  it  may 
cause  one  to  blink  suddenly  on  approaching 
some  obstruction  too  closely.  Yet,  with  the  ears 
thoroughly  stopped,  the  reaction  is  entirely 
gone.  Not  only  in  my  early  childhood,  when 
in  play  I  sometimes  plugged  my  ears,  but  later, 
when  I  had  grown  to  manhood,  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  prove  the  soundness  of  this 
theory,  at  least  in  my  own  case.  Through 
some  strange  action  of  a  head  cold,  I  was  ren¬ 
dered  nearly  totally  deaf  for  several  days.  I 
was  unable  to  hear  the  ticking  of  an  ordinary 
house  clock  one  foot  away.  By  touch  I  would 
place  myself  at  a  known  distance  from  some 
wall.  Then  with  my  hands  at  my  sides  I 
would  try  to  detect  it  through  facial  impres¬ 
sions.  There  was  no  reaction  whatever.  I 
recalled  this  experience  when  I  began  to  study 
the  obstacle  sense  and  determined  to  conduct 
some  further  experiments.  Obviously,  the  ideal 
conditions  for  these  experiments  would  be 
those  as  nearly  as  possible  approaching  the 
natural  surroundings.  The  ears  must  remain 
unstopped,  yet  there  must  be  total  silence.  The 
most  suitable  places  I  could  find  were  small 
closets  and  the  out-of-doors  on  a  still  winter 
night.  Standing  motionless,  I  would  concen¬ 
trate  upon  my  surroundings.  Not  a  single 
reaction  could  I  obtain  until  some  slight 
sound,  such  as  the  escaping  of  my  own  breath, 
the  cracking  of  a  twig,  or  the  crunch  of  sand 
or  snow  under  my  shoe  would  shatter  the  still¬ 
ness  and  bring  out  the  objects  about  me.  Only 
then  was  I  convinced  that  objects  make  their 
presence  known  to  me  by  echoes  alone. 

For  greater  clarity  let  us  now  make  use  of 
an  analogy.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  sighted  man 
is  driving  a  car.  Evening  approaches  and  the 
daylight  fades.  Eventually  he  will  be  obliged 
to  switch  on  his  lights  to  aid  his  vision.  Now, 
let  us  suppose  that  he  wishes  to  find  a  house 
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on  some  dark  street.  Likely  as  not,  he  will 
turn  a  flash-  or  spot-light  upon  the  house 
numbers  and  so  pick  his  house  without  leav¬ 
ing  his  car.  He  has  now  made  use  of  illumi¬ 
nation  that  might  be  divided  into  three  classes 
— natural  or  incidental,  supplementary,  and 
directed  light.  Similarly,  a  blind  person  when 
walking  about  makes  use  of  sounds  that  may 
be  divided  in  the  same  manner.  Incidental 
sounds  such  as  his  footfalls,  the  twitter  of 
birds,  and  the  rustling  of  the  wind  will  usually 
give  him  echoes  sufficiently  strong  to  bring 
out  the  details  of  his  surroundings.  If  his  foot¬ 
falls  chance  to  be  muffled  by  damp  leaves  or 
snow,  if  his  shoe  soles  and  heels  happen  to  be 
unusually  soft,  or  if  no  other  sound  is  being 
produced  at  the  moment,  he  may  find  it 
necessary  to  make  some  slight  noise  such  as 
the  snap  of  a  finger,  or  the  tap  of  a  light  walk¬ 
ing  stick  to  illuminate  his  surroundings. 

Then  there  are  times  when  it  is  necessary 
to  know  the  exact  position  of  some  object 
whose  general  whereabouts  is  already  known. 
In  this  case,  a  sound  must  be  directed  toward 
that  object  so  that  it  will  throw  back  a  definite 
echo.  This  will  give  one  its  position  accu¬ 
rately.  Directed  sound  may  perhaps  be  better 
illustrated  in  this  way.  As  a  young  man  I 
often  used  to  walk  on  the  country  roads  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  a  stick.  These  roads  were  gen¬ 
erally  graded  with  a  steeply  banked  ditch  on 
either  side.  It  was  necessary  at  all  times  to 
know  one’s  position  on  the  road.  I  soon  found 
that  a  snap  of  the  fingers  of  my  right  hand, 
with  the  hand  held  out  just  slightly  from  the 
thigh,  gave  a  clear  echo  from  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  right-hand  ditch,  but  no  clear  re¬ 
flection  from  the  left  side.  In  order  to  get  this 
echo  clearly,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  raise 
the  arm  across  the  chest,  bringing  the  right 
hand  to  the  left  side  of  the  body,  then  snap 
the  fingers.  I  reasoned  that  what  I  was  really 
doing  was  to  direct  my  sound  flash-light  at 
the  objects  from  which  I  wished  to  receive 
impressions.  Needless  to  say  I  soon  developed 
the  knack  of  snapping  the  fingers  of  my  left 
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hand  also,  and  so  greatly  increased  my  effi¬ 
ciency. 

Just  as  fog,  dense  smoke,  or  blizzards  may 
cause  poor  visibility,  so  the  use  of  echoes  is 
also  affected  by  adverse  conditions.  Some  of 
these  are  falling  snow,  heavy  rain,  high  wind, 
and  excessive  noise.  Under  such  conditions, 
sounds  may  either  be  blotted  out  by  other 
noises,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  snow,  objects  may 
be  so  blanketed  as  to  give  back  no  appreciable 
echo.  In  the  case  of  high  wind  an  interesting 
phenomenon  may  be  observed.  On  approach¬ 
ing  an  object  from  the  windward  side,  no 
echo  effect  can  be  secured  by  any  sound  pro¬ 
duced.  When  one  passes  to  leeward  of  the 
object,  it  is  possible  to  secure  an  echo,  even  at 
some  distance,  by  directing  a  sound  into  the 
wind  toward  the  object.  The  explanation  of 
this  seems  to  be  that  the  created  sound  has 
more  power  and  can  carry  against  the  wind  to 
the  point  of  contact,  and  the  echo  may  then 
float  down  the  wind  to  the  listener.  In  the 
first  instance,  the  echo,  being  the  weaker 
sound,  is  unable  to  penetrate  into  the  wind. 
Another  interesting  effect  may  be  noted  on 
cold,  clear  nights.  Then  the  carrying  power 
of  sounds  and  echoes  is  greatly  increased,  and 
unless  allowance  is  made  for  this  distortion, 
one  may  easily  find  oneself  dodging  a  post 
before  it  is  reached.  Certain  objects,  too,  give 
poor  sound  reflections.  Among  these  are 
draperies  and  stacks  of  hay.  These  are  diffi¬ 
cult  of  detection  because  their  surfaces  are 
yielding.  Hence,  they  absorb  rather  than  re¬ 
flect  the  sounds  which  strike  them. 

One’s  ability  to  detect  objects  may  also  be 
influenced  by  preoccupation,  distraction,  and 
fatigue.  Since  objects  register  their  presence 
at  much  shorter  distances  by  sound  than  by 
sight,  it  is  imperative  that  a  blind  man  give 
much  more  of  his  attention  to  his  surround¬ 
ings  than  must  one  with  sight.  If  he  allows 
his  thoughts  to  wander  too  far  afield,  he  is 
likely  to  find  himself  coming  dangerously 
close  to,  or  even  colliding  with,  some  obstruc¬ 
tion  which,  had  he  been  on  the  alert,  he  would 
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easily  have  discerned.  Similarly,  if  he  allows 
his  attention  to  be  caught  by  some  interesting 
happening  within  earshot,  he  may  encounter 
the  same  result,  even  though  the  distraction 
be  only  for  a  short  time.  Likewise,  when  one 
is  fatigued,  perceptions  are  less  acute,  reac¬ 
tions  less  spontaneous,  and,  in  general,  one 
gets  about  with  less  ease. 

This  faculty  of  echo  detection,  however,  has 
its  limitations.  While  it  is  easy  to  determine 
the  position  of  upward-jutting  objects  and  of 
irregularities  such  as  steps  and  doorways, 
depressions  are  not  easily  detected  unless  they 
are  of  sufficient  depth  so  that  the  ground  at 
their  base  will  give  an  echo  reaction  different 
from  that  of  the  surrounding  landscape.  Since 
any  acclivity  gives  back  an  echo  and  can  so 
be  detected,  it  constitutes  no  grave  menace. 
Far  otherwise  is  it  with  a  declivity,  for  its 
position  can  be  determined  only  indefinitely  if 
at  all.  One  notes  this  every  day  when  cross¬ 
ing  any  street  bounded  by  curbstones.  Echoes 
do  not  tell  one  when  to  step  down  into  the 
street,  but  the  opposite  curb  can  be  detected 
while  one  is  several  steps  away.  Under  these 
conditions  a  walking-stick  becomes  indispen¬ 
sable.  A  stick  of  great  weight  is  not  required, 
since  a  blind  man,  otherwise  physically  sound, 
needs  no  additional  support.  It  functions 
merely  as  a  tactile  organ,  therefore,  it  need 
be  no  thicker  than  a  pencil. 

It  is  commonly  acknowledged  that  persons 
who  lose  their  sight  in  infancy  or  childhood 
find  less  difficulty  in  getting  about  than  do 
those  blinded  later  in  life.  This  may  be  due 
in  part  to  their  greater  self-confidence,  but 
certainly  their  acquired  ability  to  discern  ob¬ 
jects  by  sound  must  also  be  a  major  contribut¬ 
ing  factor.  Even  among  those  blind  from 
childhood,  there  are  marked  differences.  Some 
make  use  of  echoes  naturally,  while  others  do 
not  seem  to  do  so.  Two  underlying  causes 
suggest  themselves — presence  or  absence  of  a 
sense  of  direction,  and  differences  in  tempera¬ 
ment.  We  know  that,  even  among  the  sighted, 
directional  sense  varies  greatly.  Some  are 


easily  confused  when  in  a  strange  place  and 
are  unable  to  get  about  save  with  the  aid  of 
some  conspicuous  landmark.  Others  have 
little  difficulty  even  in  new  surroundings* 
Lack  of  directional  sense  imposes  an  even 
greater  handicap  upon  blind  persons,  for  they 
cannot  avail  themselves  of  distant  landmarks* 
A  blind  child  who  did  not  possess  a  good 
directional  sense  would  naturally  find  himself 
continually  getting  lost.  He  would  become 
inactive,  and  so  allow  his  echo  sense  little 
room  for  development.  Shyness  and  self- 
consciousness  develop  in  some  blind  children 
at  a  surprisingly  early  age.  These  children 
may  hear  the  echoes  of  objects  about  them* 
but  they  hesitate  to  go  over  and  examine 
these  objects  by  touch.  Consequently,  they 
do  not  acquire  ideas  as  to  the  relationship  of 
echoes  to  the  objects  which  reflect  them,  and 
this  early  inhibition  often  imposes  a  lifelong 
handicap.  They  never  learn  to  interpret 
clearly  the  echoes  which  they  hear. 

At  this  point  a  question  arises.  Could  to¬ 
tally  blind  children  be  trained  in  the  use  of 
echoes?  Would  it  be  possible  through  a 
course  of  carefully  directed  activities  to  foster 
the  development  of  this  faculty  which  must 
be  latent  in  most  of  them  ?  So  far  as  I  know,, 
nothing  of  this  sort  has  ever  been  tried.  The 
echo  sense  is  so  valuable  to  those  who  possess 
it  that,  should  its  development  prove  possible 
even  to  a  limited  extent  in  those  who  ap¬ 
parently  are  without  it,  a  real  service  would 
be  rendered  them.  Instruction  would  have 
to  be  given  by  a  blind  person,  himself  possess¬ 
ing  the  sense,  together  with  analytical  powers 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  study  both  his  own 
reactions  and  those  of  his  students.  He  would 
have  to  direct  his  charges  with  great  care,  lest 
they  develop  habits  of  hand-clapping,  finger¬ 
snapping,  or  tongue-clacking,  which,  if  used 
excessively,  would  make  them  conspicuous 
and  mark  them  with  mannerisms  for  life.  So 
great  are  the  advantages  to  be  derived,  how¬ 
ever,  that  an  experiment  in  this  department 
should  by  all  means  be  made. 
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In  this  discussion  of  echoes  and  the  echo 
sense,  I  have  treated  my  subject  purely  from 
a  layman’s  point  of  view.  I  have  not  ap¬ 
proached  it  from  a  scientific  angle,  for  that 
work  has  been  done  by  men  far  more  able 
than  I.  But,  since  when  interpreted  in  terms 
of  echoes,  the  obstacle  sense  is  easily  under¬ 
stood,  I  hope  that  I  may  have  succeeded  in 
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adding  a  little  to  the  general  comprehensive¬ 
ness  of  this  faculty  which  so  benignly  comes  to 
our  aid.  The  importance  of  this  God-given 
faculty  cannot  be  over-estimated.  It  widens  the 
horizon,  enlarges  the  scope  of  activity  and 
recreation,  and  thus  serves  me  and  other  blind 
men  as  a  substitute,  circumscribed  though  it 
be,  for  that  greatest  of  the  senses,  sight. 


NEW  HOME  FOR  JEWISH  BLIND 


On  Sunday,  May  i,  the  New  York  Guild 
for  the  Jewish  Blind  dedicated  its  new  Home, 
erected  and  equipped  at  a  cost  of  $500,000  on 
a  twelve-acre  site  on  the  west  side  of  the  Saw 
Mill  River  Parkway,  in  Yonkers,  New  York. 
It  marked  the  culmination  of  a  project  that 
has  been  ten  years  in  the  planning. 

Just  twenty  years  ago,  in  June,  1918,  the 
Guild  started  its  first  Home  for  the  Blind. 
The  organization  was  then  four  years  old, 
having  been  formed  in  1914  to  meet  the  spe¬ 
cialized  requirements  of  the  blind  people  of 
the  Jewish  faith. 

As  long  as  ten  years  ago,  the  insecurity  and 
inadequacy  of  the  crowded,  ramshackle 
wooden  buildings  of  the  old  Home,  located 
in  another  section  of  Yonkers,  presented  an 
acute  problem  demanding  immediate  solu¬ 
tion.  Reports  of  public  authorities  and  social 
welfare  agencies,  while  giving  the  Home  the 
highest  rating  in  all  other  respects,  emphati¬ 
cally  called  attention  to  the  extreme  fire 
hazard  of  the  old  structures. 

The  present  site  was  then  purchased,  with 
a  view  to  immediate  construction;  but  count¬ 
less  difficulties  intervened,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  spring  of  last  year  that  conditions  were 
deemed  appropriate  to  the  undertaking. 

It  was  a  glad  day  for  the  blind,  and  also 
for  those  charged  with  their  safety  and  wel¬ 
fare,  when  the  sightless  men,  women,  and 


children  were  moved  from  the  old  Home  to< 
the  new  on  April  4.  Here,  at  last,  they  were: 
free  of  the  insecurities  and  discomforts  which 
surrounded  them  for  so  many  years. 

The  following  may  be  cited  as  an  example 
of  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  la¬ 
bored  in  the  old  Home:  Because  of  the  fire 
risks,  and  for  other  reasons,  all  the  cooking; 
for  the  residents  in  the  three  scattered  build¬ 
ings  was  done  in  the  kitchen  of  the  main 
building;  and  three  times  a  day,  in  all  sorts 
of  weather,  the  food  had  to  be  transported  to 
the  other  two  buildings. 

The  new  Home  is  of  Colonial  design,  and 
comprises  five  units — an  administration  build¬ 
ing,  a  children’s  building,  a  men’s  building,, 
a  women’s  building,  and  a  separate  building 
used  principally  as  an  occupational  therapy 
workshop.  The  first  four  units  form  the  main 
group,  and  are  joined  by  interconnecting 
galleries. 

The  Home  accommodates  120  blind  per- 
sions,  with  provision  for  expansion  as  needed.. 
When  the  landscaping  is  completed,  there 
will  be  winding  walks  with  guard  rails,, 
shaded  grape  arbors,  a  summer  shelter,  an 
outdoor  wading  pool  and  showers,  and  a  play¬ 
ground  and  jungle  gym  for  the  children. 
Every  modern  device  and  convenience  for- 
promoting  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  blind 
is  embodied  in  the  new  quarters.  In  addition. 
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to  providing  complete  maintenance,  care,  and 
specialized  training  and  adjustment,  the  new 
Home  includes  facilities  for  convalescent  care, 
a  service  not  hitherto  available  to  the  sightless 
in  any  existing  institution  in  this  locality. 

The  Guild  maintains  the  only  home  in  this 
country  where  a  person  of  the  Jewish  faith, 
who  has  been  smitten  with  the  double  afflic¬ 
tion  of  blindness  and  poverty,  may  find  a 
haven  in  surroundings  where  the  traditions 
of  his  faith  are  observed.  Among  the  present 
residents  in  the  Home  is  one  who  traveled 
from  as  far  as  Texas  to  find  this  atmosphere. 

The  same  year  of  1937  which  saw  the  start 
of  the  new  Home,  also  witnessed  the  com¬ 
bining  of  the  Guild  with  its  former  Auxiliary, 
the  Community  Workers.  In  consequence  of 
this  step,  the  Guild  now  operates  a  vocational 
workshop  at  708  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
where  blind  men  and  women  find  employ¬ 
ment  at  textile  weaving,  the  manufacture  of 
dolls  and  stuffed  toys,  and  hand-wrought 


metal  ware;  and  conducts  a  Community  Cen¬ 
ter  at  172  East  96th  Street,  where  educational 
and  recreational  facilities  are  at  the  disposal  of 
the  blind.  More  than  a  hundred  sighted  volun¬ 
teer  readers  are  available  at  this  Center  for 
blind  students  whose  studies  call  for  textbooks 
not  obtainable  in  braille,  and  these  readers 
see  them  right  through  their  high-school  and 
college  courses.  The  Center’s  braille  library, 
which  includes  law  textbooks  in  revised 
braille,  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  this 
locality. 

Another  unit  of  the  Guild,  its  Welfare  De¬ 
partment,  assists  the  blind  in  their  own  homes, 
wherever  such  an  adjustment  is  possible,  by 
means  of  pensions,  hospital  care,  nursing  serv¬ 
ice,  and  a  comprehensive  program  of  assis¬ 
tance  in  solving  the  multitude  of  problems 
which  they  present. 

Last  year  the  Guild  expended  more  than 
$135,000  in  aiding  more  than  sixteen  hundred 
blind. 
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HOME  TEACHERS’  CONFERENCE 

The  eighth  convention  of  the  Eastern  Con¬ 
ference  of  Home  Teachers  will  be  held  at 
Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Wednesday,  September  7  to  Saturday, 
September  10  inclusive.  This  organization 
includes  home  teachers,  active  and  retired,  in 
the  New  England  states,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Ohio,  District  of  Columbia,  and  Virginia.  It 
was  established  in  1926  at  Perkins  Institution 
and  for  several  years  met  annually,  but  of 
late  its  meetings  have  been  on  a  biennial 
basis.  Mrs.  Gladys  Bolton  Stevens,  a  home 
teacher  in  Massachusetts,  is  president  of  the 
Conference  for  the  present  biennium,  and 
Miss  Mary  E.  French,  a  home  teacher  in 
Rhode  Island,  is  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Time,  Program,  and  Place.  Serving  with 
Miss  French  on  this  committee  are  Miss  Lor¬ 
raine  N.  Berger  of  Connecticut,  Miss  Rosalie 
F.  Cohen,  New  York,  Miss  Lydia  Y.  Her¬ 
mann,  New  Jersey,  Miss  Grace  Ocksreider, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Miss  Ruth  Thorpe,  Dela¬ 
ware. 

The  sessions  will  be  opened  Wednesday 
evening  with  invocation  by  Reverend  F.  Wil¬ 
liam  Bastowe,  a  blind  clergyman  of  Dighton, 
Massachusetts.  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Director 
of  Perkins  Institution,  will  give  an  address  of 
welcome,  and  the  response  for  the  Confer¬ 
ence  will  be  by  Mrs.  Stevens.  Other  speakers 
Wednesday  evening  will  be  William  H.  Mc¬ 
Carthy  of  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  the 
Blind,  Mrs.  Cora  L.  Gleason,  emeritus  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Perkins  faculty,  and  retired  home 
teachers  including  Miss  Lillian  R.  Garside, 
Miss  Fanny  A.  Kimball,  and  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Roberts,  all  residents  of  Massachusetts. 

The  session  Thursday  morning  will  be  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Joseph  F.  Clunk  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  on  “Why  and  How  to  Find  Work  for 
a  Blind  Person,”  while  Miss  Florence  W. 
Birchard  of  the  Masachusetts  Division  of  the 
Blind  will  speak  on  placement  activities. 
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These  papers  will  be  discussed  by  Miss  Mary 
Hugo,  home  teacher  in  Ohio.  C.  W.  Holmes 
of  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  will  speak  on 
“The  New  Trade  Journal  for  Home 
Teachers.”  Mr.  Holmes’  address  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Miss  Grace  Ocksreider,  a  home 
teacher  in  Pennsylvania. 

Thursday  afternoon  will  be  devoted  to 
visits  to  institutions  in  and  about  Boston,  in¬ 
cluding  the  rooms  of  the  Massachusetts  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Blind,  the  National  Braille  Press, 
Woolson  House  Industries,  Cambridge  shops, 
Howe  Memorial  Press,  and  the  Newbury 
Street  Salesroom  and  Experiment  Station. 

At  the  Thursday  evening  session  there  will 
be  addresses  by  two  Boston  ophthalmologists, 
one  on  “Diet  as  a  Factor  in  Eye  Health”  and 
the  other  on  “Social  Diseases,  Particularly  as 
They  Affect  the  Eye.”  Miss  Rosalie  F.  Cohen, 
a  home  teacher  in  New  York  state,  will  dis¬ 
cuss  these  papers. 

A  speaker  from  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  will  address  the  Conference 
Friday  morning  on  “The  Latest  Develop¬ 
ments  in  and  the  Possibilities  for  the  Future 
of  the  Talking  Book.”  This  paper  will  be 
discussed  by  Miss  Ivie  M.  Mead,  a  home 
teacher  in  Connecticut.  There  will  be  an¬ 
other  paper  on  “WPA  Projects  in  Relation 
to  the  Blind,”  and  this  will  be  discussed  by 
Miss  Lorraine  N.  Berger,  a  home  teacher  in 
Connecticut. 

The  Friday  afternoon  session  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  a  tour  of  Perkins  Institution  and  the 
school  grounds. 

Friday  evening  there  will  be  a  recital  of 
unusual  experiences  encountered  by  home 
teachers  with  Mrs.  Gladys  Bolton  Stevens  as 
leader.  There  will  also  be  an  address  on 
“What  Lions  Clubs  Are  Doing  for  the  Blind 
in  Different  Parts  of  the  Country.”  A  speaker 
for  this  topic  will  be  assigned  by  the  Lions 
International. 

The  session  Saturday  morning  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  a  roll-call  of  states  and  a  business 
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meeting.  The  cost  of  entertainment  will 
probably  be  a  nominal  charge  of  two  dollars 
a  day.  There  will  be  a  registration  fee  of 
fifty  cents  for  each  individual  who  registers. 
The  biennial  dues  of  the  Conference  are  two 
dollars.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Time,  Program,  and  Place  it  was 
voted  to  recommend  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  that  the  Conference  issue  printed  pro¬ 
ceedings  covering  the  1938  meetings. 

Stetson  K.  Ryan. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 
STANDARDS 

The  Section  on  Employment  and  Voca¬ 
tional  Guidance  of  the  Welfare  Council  of 
New  York  City  has  recently  recommended 
the  following  standards  for  agencies  which 
are  carrying  on  activities  in  the  field  of  voca¬ 
tional  guidance: 

“1.  Workers  should  be  assigned  to  give  a  stated 
amount  of  time  to  the  work  of  vocational 
guidance  and  this  amount  of  time  should 
be  related  to  the  size  of  staff  and  number  of 
persons  served. 

“2.  The  agency  should  clear  through  the  Social 
Service  Exchange  all  cases  considered  for 
scholarships  or  any  form  of  financial  assist¬ 
ance. 

“3.  Health,  case  work,  and  group  work  agencies 
doing  vocational  guidance,  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  assign  special  members  of  the 
staff  to  such  work,  who  carry  this  work  as 
a  specific  responsibility  separate  from  other 
duties  in  the  agency.  The  worker  in  charge 
of  such  work  should  meet  the  personnel  re¬ 
quirements  stated  below. 

“4.  Health,  case  work,  and  group  work  agencies 
should  keep  records  of  vocational  guidance 
activities  separate  from  the  other  records 
kept  for  each  client. 

“5.  A  vocational  guidance  agency  must  have 
members  of  its  staff  who  are  responsible  for 
direct  supervision  of  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  counsellors  and  clients  paid  from  the 
regular  funds  of  the  agency  and  adminis¬ 
tered  through  its  regular  channel. 


“6.  All  agencies  which  offer  tests  as  a  part  of 
the  vocational  guidance  program  should 
have  one  member  of  their  staff  to  assume 
responsibility  for  this  phase  of  the  work. 
Such  a  person  should  have  had  at  least  one 
year’s  graduate  work  in  psychology,  and 
not  less  than  two  years’  full-time  paid 
experience  under  supervision  in  the  adminis¬ 
tering,  scoring,  use,  and  interpretation  of 
tests. 

“7.  The  person  in  charge  of  vocational  guidance 
work  should  be  a  college  graduate  and 
should  have  at  least  five  years’  working  ex¬ 
perience  in  either  or  both  of  the  following 
fields: 

(a)  Work  in  industry  dealing  with  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  individuals  to  work. 

(b)  Experience  with  the  adjustment  prob¬ 
lems  of  individuals  plus  opportunities 
to  know  the  attitudes  and  problems  of 
business  and  industry.” 


VOCATIONAL  NOTES 


The  following  statement  regarding  stands 
in  Federal  buildings  has  been  received  from 
Mr.  J.  F.  Clunk,  Supervisor,  Service  for  the 
Blind,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education: 

Refreshment  stands  in  Federal  and  other  build¬ 
ings  are  not  intended  to  be  miniature  department 
stores.  Space  is  always  limited  and  already  the 
overflow  of  equipment  and  merchandise  into  un¬ 
allotted  space  has  caused  considerable  criticism. 
The  equipment  is  not  designed  to  display  baskets, 
rugs,  brooms,  and  other  similar  articles.  Cus¬ 
tomers  frequently  in  these  buildings  are  not  in 
the  mood  for  purchasing  such  articles,  and 
attempts  to  display  them  confuse  the  buying 
public  and  injure  the  sale  of  the  regular  items. 
Such  articles  move  so  slowly  that  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  them  in  saleable  condition  even  though 
available  space  might  be  had. 

In  so  far  as  Federal  buildings  are  concerned, 
permits  do  not  and  will  not  include  such  items, 
and  we  believe  that  any  agency  will  seriously 
injure  its  stand  program  if  it  attempts  such  pro¬ 
cedure. 
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NEW  REGULATIONS  FOR  ONE-FARE 

PRIVILEGE 

An  important  change  in  the  method  of  se¬ 
curing  the  one-fare  concession  on  railroads 
■east  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  and  north  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  (not  including  the  six 
New  England  states)  took  place  on  June  i 
when  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
began  the  issuance  of  annual  coupon  books 
which  makes  it  possible  for  blind  people  to 
buy  their  tickets  from  their  local  ticket  agents. 
The  railroads  have  instructed  their  local 
.agents  regarding  the  new  procedure. 

According  to  the  new  regulations,  the  cou¬ 
pon  book  is  to  be  presented  at  the  ticket  win¬ 
dow  when  purchasing  a  ticket.  The  coupon 
must  be  signed  by  either  the  blind  person  or 
his  guide  in  the  presence  of  the  ticket  agent. 
Each  coupon  is  good  for  the  purchase  of  two 
first-class  tickets — one  to  be  used  by  the  blind 
passenger  and  one  by  the  guide.  A  charge  of 
twenty-five  cents  will  be  made  by  the  Founda¬ 
tion  for  a  book  of  twenty-six  coupons.  The 
coupons  are  issued  for  the  current  calendar 
year.  Those  issued  any  time  this  year  will 
expire  at  the  close  of  1938. 

All  applicants  for  the  railroad  coupon  books 
should  send  to  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York: 

1.  Two  photographs,  measuring  not  more 
than  2"  x  2",  for  identification  purposes. 
One  of  the  photographs  should  bear  on 
the  back  the  following  statement:  “This 

is  a  photograph  of  . ” 

and  be  signed  by  a  representative  of  an 
agency  for  the  blind,  an  oculist,  or  the 
local  postmaster. 

2.  Twenty-five  cents  in  stamps  or  coin  to 
meet  part  of  the  cost  of  printing  the 
coupon  book. 

New  applicants  for  railroad  coupon  books, 
who  are  not  personally  known  to  the  Ameri¬ 


can  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  must  also  send 
a  statement  certifying  to  the  blindness  of  the 
applicant,  signed  by  a  representative  of  an 
agency  for  the  blind,  an  oculist,  or  the  local 
postmaster.  The  person  who  signs  the  state¬ 
ment  certifying  to  the  applicant’s  blindness 
must  be  the  same  person  who  signs  on  the 
back  of  the  photograph. 

This  concession  is  extended  only  to  blind 
persons  who  are  financially  unable  to  pay 
double  transportation  for  the  sake  of  having 
a  guide. 

ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  will 
be  held  at  the  Foundation’s  offices,  15  West 
16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  on  June  21, 
1938  at  4:30  P.  M.,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
reports  of  officers,  electing  Trustees  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  for  the  transaction  of  any 
other  business  that  may  properly  come  before 
the  meeting. 

POSTAL  LEGISLATION 

On  May  15  the  President  signed  a  bill 
which  had  been  introduced  in  the  House  by 
Congressman  Harry  L.  Haines  and  sponsored 
in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender. 
Congressman  James  M.  Mead,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post 
Roads,  was  much  interested  in  this  measure 
and  helped  greatly  in  expediting  its  passage. 

This  bill  facilitates  the  solution  of  the  vex¬ 
ing  problem  of  how  to  obtain  proper  repair 
service  for  government-owned  Talking  Book 
machines  throughout  the  United  States. 
Many  blind  people  living  in  rural  commu¬ 
nities  have  had  difficulty  in  getting  their 
Talking  Book  machines  repaired  when  they 
get  out  of  order.  The  new  law  will  make 
it  possible  for  a  user  of  a  government-owned 
Talking  Book  machine  to  mail  it  to  a  non- 
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profit  repair  shop  for  Talking  Book  machines 
upon  the  payment  of  one  cent  per  pound  for 
postage.  The  Post  Office  Department  has  not 
yet  issued  specific  regulations  to  be  observed 
in  obtaining  this  reduced  rate,  though  it  is 
expected  that  these  regulations  will  be  pro¬ 
mulgated  in  the  very  near  future.  For  further 
information  regarding  the  application  of  this 
law,  inquiries  should  be  made  of  the  local 
postmaster. 

Another  provision  in  the  law  permits  the 
Postmaster-General  to  increase  the  limit  of 
weight  for  packages  of  Talking  Book  records 
when  circulated  through  the  mails  by  the 
libraries.  In  the  past  the  limit  of  twelve 
pounds  has  been  set  by  law,  which  has  made 
it  necessary  to  package  books  in  two  con¬ 
tainers  whenever  the  weight  exceeds  twelve 
pounds,  even  though  this  excess  weight  may 
have  been  only  a  few  ounces. 

TALKING  BOOK  INNOVATION 

When  Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs 
sang  and  pranced  their  way  from  the  sound 
track  of  the  Walt  Disney  film  to  the  discs  of 
the  Talking  Book  they  made  history.  Their 
debut  on  the  records  marked  the  first  oc¬ 
casion  on  which  a  talking  picture  had  be¬ 
come  a  Talking  Book. 

The  idea  of  making  a  Talking  Book  out  of 
this  reigning  cinema  success  originated  with 
Harry  Braun,  Director  of  the  Sound  Depart¬ 
ment  at  the  Radio  City  Music  Hall,  who  has 
been  a  friend  of  the  Talking  Books  since 
their  inception.  He  mentioned  the  notion  to 
Mr.  Disney,  who  immediately  responded  and 
graciously  loaned  a  copy  of  the  film  to  the 
sound  studios  although  all  copies  available 
were  in  universal  demand  and  at  a  premium. 

The  turning  of  the  film  into  a  book  pre¬ 
sented  problems  which  the  Foundation’s  staff 
rose  as  one  man  to  meet.  As  the  sound  engi¬ 
neer  put  it,  “The  resulting  Talking  Book 
must  be  no  mere  blow-by-blow  description  of 
the  picture,  but  a  competent  translation  of 


the  characteristic  Disney  qualities  from  one 
medium  to  another.” 

Before  the  recordings  began,  the  staff  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  film.  They  sat  through  it  with 
their  eyes  open;  they  sat  through  it  with  their 
eyes  closed.  It  filled  their  waking  thoughts, 
and  at  night  they  either  whistled  as  they 
slept  or  shuddered  in  nightmares  at  the  ap¬ 
parition  of  the  wicked  Queen.  All  this  pre¬ 
occupation  resulted  in  a  number  of  dis¬ 
coveries.  They  found  that  Dopey,  for  in¬ 
stance,  had  a  theme  song,  a  fact  which  all 
professional  commentators  had  overlooked. 
They  found,  too,  that  all  important  inarticu¬ 
late  animal  actors  had  a  similar  honor  in  the 
musical  score. 

To  give  these  themes,  as  well  as  the 
draughtsmanship,  a  literary  significance  for 
the  Talking  Book  version,  a  member  of  the 
studio  staff  wrote  a  series  of  narrative  inter¬ 
ludes  which  put  in  words  what  Disney  and 
his  artists  had  put  in  line  and  color.  Thus  the 
branches  of  the  trees  stretched  out  “like 
claws,”  and  the  leaves  swirled  around  the 
fleeing  Snow  White  “like  bats.”  These  inter¬ 
ludes,  timed  to  the  split  second  to  fit  normally 
into  the  film’s  dialogue,  were  spoken  by 
George  Kean,  a  reader  and  actor,  who  already 
has  several  good  Talking  Books  to  his  credit. 

As  a  means  of  determining  possible  “audi¬ 
ence  reaction,”  a  blind  girl  sat  in  the  studio 
during  the  recording  process  and  listened  to 
the  story.  Due  to  her  suggestions,  the  staff 
were  able  to  point  up  sections  of  the  story 
which  otherwise  probably  would  have  proved 
meaningless  to  the  blind. 

The  completed  job  runs  to  three  double¬ 
sided  discs  which  will  bring  Disney  to  the 
blind  for  the  first  time. 

What  this  union  of  talking  picture  and 
Talking  Book  holds  for  the  future  it  is  too 
early  to  say.  But  the  success  of  the  Snow 
White  adventure  opens  up  the  possibility  that 
the  more  literate  exports  of  Hollywood  may 
be  regarded  as  candidates  for  similar  tran¬ 
scriptions. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 
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PASSAGE  OF 

THE  WAGNER-O’DAY  ACT 

On  June  13,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  by  unanimous  consent  a  bill,  already 
passed  by  the  Senate,  which  will  make  pos¬ 
sible  a  great  step  forward  in  the  employment 
of  blind  people.  This  was  the  Wagner-O’Day 
Act,  sponsored  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  and  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Robert  Wagner,  and  in  the  House 
by  Representative  Caroline  O’Day. 

The  act  provides  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  purchase  its  brooms,  mops,  and 
“other  suitable  commodities”  which  can  be 
manufactured  by  the  blind,  from  non-profit- 
making  agencies  for  the  blind,  except  when 
such  products  can  be  supplied  by  the  Federal 
prison  industries. 

The  bill  further  provides  for  the  setting  up 
of  a  committee  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  various  government  departments  con¬ 
cerned  and  one  private  citizen  conversant  with 
work  for  the  blind,  and  this  committee 
charged  with  the  duty  of  fixing  fair  prices 
for  such  commodities. 

The  committee  also  has  power  to  set  up 
regulations  and  procedures  by  which  the 
government  orders  will  be  handled. 

The  enactment  of  this  law  will  materially 
increase  the  market  for  brooms  and  mops  and 
possibly  later  other  commodities,  thus  pro¬ 
viding  employment  for  a  substantial  number 
of  sightless  people.  It  will,  however,  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  some  weeks  or  possibly  months  before 
the  initial  procedures  are  established  and 
orders  can  be  placed. 

In  the  meantime,  the  gratitude  of  the  blind 
people  and  their  friends  is  due  to  Senator 
Wagner  and  Mrs.  O’Day,  and  to  the  other 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House  who 
worked  for  the  enactment  of  this  law.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  also 
bring  to  the  blind  an  indirect  benefit  in  that  it 
will  set  an  example  to  state  governments  to  do 
otherwise. 


BROOKLYN  MEDAL  AWARDS 

The  Brooklyn  Week  for  the  Blind  was 
marked  this  year  by  the  award  of  medals  to 
five  sightless  persons  for  accomplishment  in 
their  respective  fields. 

The  recipients,  selected  on  a  nation-wide 
basis,  were :  Miss  H.  Katherine  Smith  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  New  York,  for  work  in  journalism;  Mr. 
Carl  Mathes  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  for  ac¬ 
complishment  as  a  pianist  and  composer;  Mr. 
Chester  Swezey  of  Patchogue,  Long  Island, 
for  success  as  owner  and  operator  of  a  truck¬ 
ing  business;  Mr.  Edwin  Grasse  of  New  York 
City,  well  known  as  violinist,  organist,  and 
composer;  and  Mr.  David  Guyton  of  Blue 
Mountain,  Mississippi,  who  is  professor  of 
history  at  Blue  Mountain  College,  president 
of  the  Bank  of  Blue  Mountain,  and  cor¬ 
respondent  for  several  newspapers  in  his 
state. 

The  medals  were  presented  by  Mrs.  Hugh 
Grant  Straus,  State  Commissioner  for  the 
Blind,  on  behalf  of  the  Week’s  three  spon¬ 
soring  organizations,  the  Association  for  Im¬ 
proving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  and  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind. 


OUTLOOKS  WANTED 

The  following  issues  of  the  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind  are  out  of  stock : 

Volume  I,  No.  1 
Volume  I,  No.  2 
Volume  II,  No.  2 
Volume  XVIII,  No.  1 
Volume  XXIV,  No.  3 
Volume  XV,  No.  2 
Volume  XV,  No.  4 
Volume  XVII,  No.  1 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
will  pay  one  dollar  each  for  copies  of  the 
above  listed  numbers  received  in  reasonably 
good  condition.  Address  15  West  16th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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CHARLESTON  EXECUTIVE 


APPOINTMENTS 


RHODE  ISLAND  STATE 
EXECUTIVE 

Miss  Leonora  M.  Young  has  been  recently 
appointed  supervisor  of  the  State  Bureau  for 
the  Blind  in  Rhode  Island.  Miss  Young  grad¬ 
uated  from  Vassar  College,  majoring  in  soci¬ 
ology  and  economics,  and  received  her  ap¬ 
prentice  training  at  the  Providence  Family 
Welfare  Society.  While  at  the  Society  she 
progressed  from  visitor-in-training  to  Assistant 
District  Secretary. 

In  the  winter  of  1926-27  Miss  Young  worked 
with  the  American  Red  Cross  in  the  Florida 
Disaster  Relief,  and  from  1927  to  1930  she 
was  senior  visitor  and  District  Secretary  for 
the  Newark  (New  Jersey)  Social  Service 
Bureau.  In  1930  she  became  Placement  Sec¬ 
retary  for  the  Providence  (Rhode  Island)  Bu¬ 
reau  for  the  Handicapped.  As  Placement  Sec¬ 
retary  she  handled  the  placing  in  occupations 
of  physically  handicapped  boys  and  girls  of 
sixteen  years  and  over,  including  those  with 
deficient  vision  and  the  blind.  In  1933  Miss 
Young  was  made  Supervisor  of  Case  Work 
for  the  Providence  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  where  she  remained  until  her  recent 
appointment  to  the  Bureau  for  the  Blind. 

BROOKLYN  BUREAU  HEAD 

Frederick  I.  Daniels  has  been  appointed 
General  Secretary  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities,  succeeding  Douglas  Falconer  who 
has  accepted  the  directorship  of  the  Greater 
New  York  Fund. 

Mr.  Daniels  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  and  of  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work,  and  has  had  varied  experience 
in  both  private  and  public  welfare  agencies. 
Immediately  before  coming  to  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  he  was  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Wel¬ 
fare  for  New  York  State. 


Miss  Margaret  D.  Clarke,  who  has  been 
recently  appointed  as  the  first  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Charleston  County  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  re¬ 
ceived  her  B.  S.  degree  in  occupational  therapy 
from  the  Milwaukee  Downer  College,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  in  1936.  Her  clinical  training  in  oc¬ 
cupational  therapy  included  experience  with 
the  orthopedically  handicapped,  the  mentally 
ill,  and  the  tuberculous. 

As  head  of  a  new  organization  in  a  territory 
where  until  recently  little  service  for  the  blind 
had  been  available,  Miss  Clarke’s  position  is 
a  challenging  one. 


RETIREMENTS 


ADELIA  M.  HOYT 

After  twenty  years  of  service,  Miss  Adelia 
M.  Hoyt  {see  frontispiece )  has  retired  from 
her  work  as  Acting  Director  of  Braille  for 
the  American  Red  Cross  and  from  the  Service 
for  the  Blind  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

A  native  of  Iowa,  Miss  Hoyt  graduated 
from  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind,  and  re¬ 
turning  home,  continued  her  studies  by  means 
of  special  courses  and  private  reading.  Am¬ 
bitious  to  become  a  writer,  she  published  a 
number  of  poems  and  short  stories,  among 
the  latter,  one  entitled  “After  Graduation” 
which  has  become  a  classic.  This  was  the 
story  of  the  efforts  of  a  young  blind  girl,  just 
home  from  school,  to  take  a  normal  place  in 
her  home  and  among  her  friends,  and,  pub¬ 
lished  several  times  in  inkprint  and  in  braille, 
in  foreign  languages  as  well  as  in  English,  it 
has  served  to  inspire  hundreds  of  readers  to 
strive  for  independent,  helpful  lives. 

In  1913  the  opportunity  for  which  Miss 
Hoyt  had  been  unconsciously  preparing  her¬ 
self  arrived.  The  Service  for  the  Blind  in  the 
Library  of  Congress,  then  under  Mrs.  Ger- 
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trude  T.  Rider,  was  extended  to  include 
braille-transcribing,  and  Miss  Hoyt  was  made 
instructor  in  this  new  field  of  service  to  the 
blind. 

The  returning  blinded  veterans  of  the 
World  War  stimulated  recognition  of  the 
great  need  for  more  braille  literature,  and  the 
American  National  Red  Cross,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Library  of  Congress  inaugurated  the 
volunteer  hand-transcribing  movement  which 
has  contributed  so  many  valuable  volumes  to 
the  blind.  Miss  Hoyt  has  been  a  guiding 
spirit  in  this  work,  and,  on  Mrs.  Rider’s 
resignation  in  1925,  succeeded  to  her  duties. 
She  is  recognized  as  an  authority  on  braille 
codes  and  in  this  capacity  has  served  on  vari¬ 
ous  committees. 

Miss  Hoyt  has  also  been  active  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind.  She  will  be  greatly  missed  by  the 
hundreds  of  people,  both  blind  and  seeing,  all 
over  the  country,  with  whom  and  for  whom 
she  has  labored  so  long. 


NECROLOGY 

I 

J.  T.  HOOPER 

Workers  for  the  blind  will  regret  to  hear  of 
the  death  on  May  2  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Hooper,  long¬ 
time  soldier  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Hooper  was  well  known  among  Wis¬ 
consin  educators  and  was  serving  as  a  city 
!  superintendent  of  schools  when,  in  1911,  he 
was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  School  for  the  Blind.  The  energy  and 
enthusiasm  which  characterized  his  work  soon 
made  him  a  leader  in  the  field  of  education  of 
blind  children.  In  1924,  the  responsibilities  of 
his  position  were  increased  to  include  the 
supervision  of  the  State  Agency  for  the  Adult 
Blind.  In  connection  with  the  work  for  adults 
Mr.  Hooper  developed  a  special  sales  organi¬ 
zation  for  state-wide  marketing  of  blind-made 
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products  and  greatly  expanded  the  home  in¬ 
dustries  program. 

He  was  active  in  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  and 
served  at  one  time  as  President  of  the  former 
organization. 

Although  Mr.  Hooper  retired  from  the 
superintendency  of  the  Wisconsin  School  in 
1933,  he  continued  until  his  death  his  active 
interest  in  all  movements  for  the  welfare  of 
the  blind. 

LYLE  A.  HARRIS 

Lyle  A.  Harris,  pressman  for  the  Christian 
Record  Benevolent  Association  died  on  March 
31  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Harris  lost  his  sight  as  a  result  of  an 
accident  at  the  age  of  sixteen  and  entered  the 
Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind,  where  he 
graduated  in  1914.  For  several  years  he  trav¬ 
eled  in  practically  all  parts  of  Nebraska  in  the 
interest  of  the  school  and  the  blind  of  the  state. 

In  1919  he  took  employment  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Record  Benevolent  Association  as  press¬ 
man,  which  position  he  occupied  until  his 
death. 

Mr.  Harris  enjoyed  a  wide  acquaintance 
among  the  blind  and  the  sighted  throughout 
the  country,  partly  owing  to  the  thousands  of 
people  he  met  while  in  charge  of  the  Christian 
Record’s  exhibit  booth  at  A  Century  of  Prog¬ 
ress  in  Chicago. 


DANA  MEDAL  AWARD 

The  Leslie  Dana  Gold  Medal,  awarded  an¬ 
nually  for  “outstanding  achievements  in  the 
prevention  of  blindness  and  the  conservation 
of  vision,”  will  be  presented  this  year  to  Dr. 
Ellice  M.  Alger  of  New  York  City.  Dr.  Alger 
was  selected  for  this  honor  by  the  Association 
for  Research  in  Ophthalmology  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  St.  Louis  Society  for  the 
Blind,  through  which  the  medal  is  offered 
by  Mr.  Leslie  Dana  of  St.  Louis. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 

The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  be  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


“Why  a  Program  of  Research  on  Preschool 
Blind  Children”  by  Harriet  Anderson  Fjeld 
and  Kathryn  Errol  Maxfield  is  published  as  a 
separate  reprint  of  the  Journal  of  Psychology, 
Vol.  6,  1938.  The  authors  conclude  that  “An 
intensive  and  comprehensive  study  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  preschool  blind  child  should 
have  a  far  wider  application  than  the  limited 
field  of  work  with  those  who  were  born  or 
became  blind  at  an  early  age.  It  seems  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  it  would  be  of  value  in 
understanding  the  problems  of  those  who 
have  lost  their  sight  through  accident  or 
disease  after  the  age  of  seven.  It  should  make 
an  important  contribution  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  personality  problems  of  those  indi¬ 
viduals  suffering  from  handicaps  other  than 
visual,  such  as  the  deaf  and  the  crippled.  And 
finally,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
such  a  program  would  have  much  to  offer 
the  general  fields  of  psychology,  neurology, 
and  education.” 

Dr.  Maxfield  is  also  represented  in  the 
article  “Studies  Relating  to  Blind  Children” 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Exceptional  Chil¬ 
dren  for  January,  1938.  The  research  work 
pertaining  to  blind  children  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  under  five  headings:  Techniques  and 
materials  of  instruction,  tests,  psychological 
problems,  curriculum  organization  and  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  miscellaneous.  This  article 
deals  with  only  the  first  two  groups. 

The  activities  of  Miss  Adelia  M.  Hoyt  as 
National  Director  of  Braille  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  in  “Pioneer  Director  of  Braille  Serv¬ 
ice  Retires”  in  the  Red  Cross  Courier  for 
May,  1938.  Twenty  years  ago  Miss  Hoyt  be¬ 
gan  her  work  for  the  Red  Cross  as  the  first 
volunteer  in  an  embryo  service  to  the  blinded 
soldiers  who  were  being  returned  home  from 


the  World  War.  Thus  began  a  program  which 
has  since  enlisted  thousands  of  men  and 
women  volunteers  in  bringing  reading  matter 
to  the  nation’s  sightless. 

The  Psychology  of  Radio  by  Hadley  Can- 
tril  and  Gordon  W.  Allport — a  Harper  pub¬ 
lication — devotes  several  pages  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  How  well  do  the  blind  judge  person¬ 
ality  from  voice?  Two  experiments  were  con¬ 
ducted  to  compare  the  judgments  of  the 
blind  with  those  of  seeing  individuals.  Results 
indicated  that  the  blind  were  not  superior. 

“Leading  Issues  in  the  Education  of  the 
Blind”  by  Donald  G.  Morgan  is  found  in 
The  Harvard  Educational  Review  for  Jan¬ 
uary,  1938.  Education  of  the  blind,  like  gen¬ 
eral  education,  has  become  in  many  ways  a 
science.  The  technique  of  experimental  re¬ 
search  in  the  writer’s  opinion  is  only  justified 
if  a  more  careful  definition  and  clarification 
of  issues  takes  place. 

“She  Is  Not  Dead”  by  Helen  Keller  in 
Good  Housekeeping  for  February,  1938  con¬ 
tains  excerpts  from  Miss  Keller’s  diary  dur¬ 
ing  the  difficult  days  of  November,  1936  after 
the  death  of  Anne  Sullivan  Macy.  The  ex¬ 
cerpts  begin  on  November  4  aboard  the  S.  S. 
“Deutschland”  en  route  for  England,  and  end 
on  December  23  in  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

The  Spring  (1938)  number  of  the  Key 
Reporter — the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  news  maga¬ 
zine — especially  featured  the  blind.  It  in¬ 
cluded  an  article  by  Helen  Keller,  “We  .  .  . 
Blind  and  Seeing,”  and  “Education  for  the 
Blind”  by  F.  Fraser  Bond,  together  with  bio¬ 
graphical  news  of  a  large  group  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  members. 


Helga  Lende 


BULLETIN  BOARD 

News  items  from  agencies  for  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  desired  for  these  pages. 
All  manuscripts  should  be  in  the  Editor's  hands  four  weeks  before  the  date  of  publication. 


Wyoming  State  Division  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. — 
The  Works  Progress  Administration  has  co-operated 
with  the  Division  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  in  the 
placing  of  four  home  teachers  for  the  adult  blind 
in  the  cities  of  Cheyenne,  Casper,  Sheridan,  and 
Rock  Springs.  The  Cheyenne  home  teacher  is  a 
blind  woman.  The  salaries  of  the  home  teachers 
are  paid  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration, 
and  the  Division  supervises  the  work  and  furnishes 
materials  and  educational  devices  for  their  use  in  the 
program.  A  regular  weekly  schedule  is  outlined  by 
the  Division  and  the  home  teacher,  which  definitely 
states  the  time  spent  with  and  the  individual 
visited  each  day.  The  home  teacher  reports  to  the 
Division  the  progress  made  each  month  and  any 
necessitated  change  in  the  program.  The  home 
teacher  is  responsible  for  helping  the  blind  to 
adjust  themselves  to  normal  living.  The  work  is 
primarily  teaching  and  should  in  no  way  be  con¬ 
fused  with  that  of  a  case  worker  or  visitor  in  the 
public  assistance  program.  The  home  teacher’s 
relationship  to  the  public  is  that  of  service  and  has 
no  relation  to  the  granting  of  public  assistance. 
Her  services  are  for  all  blind  people,  irrespective  of 
whether  they  are  receiving  public  assistance  or  are 
financially  able  to  care  for  themselves.  She  does 
not  enter  into  discussion  of  public  assistance  grants 
as  this  is  the  responsibility  of  the  social  worker. 
The  home  teacher  will  always  refer  persons  to  the 
County  Welfare  Office  for  such  information.  .  .  . 
The  first  vending  stand  for  the  blind  under  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act  was  opened  on  March  31, 
in  the  Post  Office  Building  in  Cheyenne,  Wyoming, 
with  Jack  L.  Shields,  a  sightless  Wyoming  man,  as 
operator.  This  stand  is  supervised  by  the  Division 
with  the  Cheyenne  Kiwanis  Club  as  Sponsor. 

0\lahoma  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind. — 
A  mimeographed  monthly  bulletin  of  practical  and 
useful  information  is  being  circulated  to  the  various 
stand  operators  by  the  Commission.  ...  A  stand  has 
been  opened  in  the  County  Courthouse,  Cordell. 
.  .  .  The  various  board  members  of  the  Commission 
have  announced  a  cash  prize  to  be  awarded  to  the 


operator  of  the  stand  showing  the  greatest  per¬ 
centage  of  increase  in  gross  sales  for  the  month  of 
June  as  compared  to  the  gross  sales  for  the  month 
of  May. 

North  Carolina  State  School  for  the  Blind  and 
the  Deaf. — The  last  legislature  appropriated  $117,- 
550  for  the  School  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
dormitory  for  boys  at  the  White  Department  to 
relieve  the  present  overcrowded  condition.  ...  A 
dining  room,  kitchen,  and  infirmary  are  being 
added  to  the  Colored  Department.  The  new  in¬ 
firmary  will  be  largely  a  copy  of  the  one  at  the 
White  Department  and  will  be  suitable  for  eye, 
nose,  and  throat  operations,  and  minor  surgery  as 
well  as  for  ordinary  sickness.  ...  In  the  past  both 
the  White  and  Colored  Departments  of  the  School 
have  worked  on  a  basis  of  eleven  grades  above  the 
Kindergarten.  At  the  beginning  of  the  current 
school  year,  the  White  Department  established  twelve 
grades  above  the  kindergarten.  It  is  expected  that 
the  same  arrangement  will  soon  be  worked  out  for 
the  Colored  Department. 

Nazareth  Institute  (Montreal). — The  Institute,  is 
now  located  at  4565  Queen  Mary  Road,  and  can  ac¬ 
commodate  five  hundred  pupils  plus  the  necessary 
staff.  The  new  building,  located  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Royal,  is  provided  with  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences.  One  hundred  and  sixty-seven  pupils  are 
following  the  regular  classical  course  set  up  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  staff  consists  of  ten  blind 
and  six  sighted  teachers.  ...  A  new  class  in  type¬ 
writing  was  established  in  September,  1937.  The 
teaching  material  for  the  lower  grades  has  been 
increased  and  improved.  One  particularly  gifted 
pupil  is  taking  a  course  in  science  in  a  college  for 
the  seeing.  Some  of  the  young  girls  are  studying  to 
obtain  teachers’  certificates.  .  .  .  The  School  of 
Music,  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Montreal 
since  1917,  has  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  pupils 
of  both  sexes.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  following 
subjects:  musical  theory,  solfege,  harmony,  counter¬ 
point,  composition,  analysis,  history  of  music,  Gre- 
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gorian  chant,  piano,  violin,  violoncello,  organ,  and 
piano  tuning.  At  the  end  of  these  courses,  the 
School  grants  certificates,  diplomas,  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree,  the  licentiate’s  degree,  and  the  doctorate. 
About  twenty  blind  musicians  are  actually  earning 
their  living  as  church  organists.  About  forty  others 
are  successful  music  teachers. 

On  March  23,  1938,  one  of  the  students,  Mr. 
Raoul  Joyal  carried  off  with  honors  in  an  organ 
contest  a  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  given  by  the 
Casavant  Society.  On  April  26  one  of  the  blind 
students  ranked  second  among  twenty-one  candi¬ 
dates  in  a  contest  in  orchestral  compositions  for  the 
Jean  Lallemand  prize  of  five  hundred  dollars.  .  .  . 
Two  medals,  bearing  the  pictures  of  the  King  and 
Queen,  have  been  awarded  at  the  School  of  Music 
for  success  in  the  teaching  profession  during  the 
past  two  years.  .  .  .  About  a  year  ago  our  blind 
musicians  obtained  permanent  engagements  with 
the  Canadian  radio  system,  broadcasting  weekly. 
They  were  successful  before  the  microphone  and 
received  substantial  remuneration.  ...  A  former 
pupil,  a  lawyer,  who  lives  at  the  Institute,  Mr. 
Louis  Philip  Lainesse,  has  just  been  appointed  by 
the  Provincial  Government  as  chief  supervisor  for 
the  blind  pension. 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  {Brooklyn) . 
During  the  past  three  or  four  years  the  Home  has 
been  successfully  making  “flats”  for  the  plant 
growers,  and  recently  it  has  been  able  to  enlarge 
the  department  because  of  the  addition  of  milk- 
bottle  boxes.  These  boxes  are  made  to  handle  two 
or  four  quart-size  bottles  and  have  a  special  feature 
in  a  ring  hinge.  The  first  order  was  for  8,000  boxes, 
and  a  repeat  order  for  7,000  has  been  received. 
There  are  ten  men  employed  in  this  department, 
and  an  order  for  7,000  boxes  will  keep  them  busy 
for  approximately  five  weeks. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind. — Overbrook  resumed  its  various  scholastic  ac¬ 
tivities  on  April  20,  after  a  twelve-day  Easter  vaca¬ 
tion.  . . .  Girard  College  heard  the  Senior  and  Junior 
Spelling  Bee  Teams  compete  on  the  radio,  and  chal¬ 
lenged  the  winning  side — the  Junior  Team — to  a 
spelling  match.  The  Fairhill  Sight-Saving  School 
also  participated  in  a  spelling  match  with  the  School. 
The  third  Spelling  Bee  was  held  when  Girard 
visited  Overbrook  for  a  return  match.  ...  At  the 
request  of  the  New  Century  Club  of  Lansdowne, 


the  Philodrama  Club  gave  its  Easter  play,  “Seven 
Keys  to  Bald  Pate.”  .  .  .  Annually  the  Cultural 
Olympics  of  Philadelphia  bring  together  the  repre¬ 
sentative  students  of  music  in  Convention  Hall.  For 
the  second  year  the  Overbrook  Special  Chorus  took 
part.  .  .  .  Dr.  Cummings,  French  instructor,  rep¬ 
resented  Overbrook  at  the  Week  for  the  Blind  in 
Harrisburg,  and  Mr.  Cowgill  represented  the  School 
at  the  anniversary  celebration  at  the  New  York  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind  and  the  Connecticut  School  for 
the  Blind.  .  .  .  One  of  the  former  students  of  Over¬ 
brook  is  teaching  in  the  department  for  the  blind  in 
the  Piney  Woods  School  for  negro  rehabilitation. 
.  .  .  For  the  second  year  the  Cotton  Blossom  Singers, 
the  publicity  group  going  all  over  the  country,  gave 
a  concert  before  the  School.  .  .  .  The  cloister  gar¬ 
dens  at  Overbrook  have  recently  been  improved. 
The  boxwood  has  been  placed  in  the  boys’  cloister, 
and  the  boxwood  borders  in  the  girls’  cloister  have 
been  replaced  by  an  edging  of  brick  and  sod.  Quan¬ 
tities  of  flowers  have  been  planted.  .  .  .  “Over brook 
Day”  was  celebrated  on  May  24.  On  that  day  nearly 
one  thousand  people  visited  the  School  and  observed 
the  pupils  at  work  and  play.  The  early  part  of  the 
celebration  was  given  over  to  demonstrations,  in¬ 
cluding  academic,  commercial,  and  manual,  in  the 
classrooms.  The  second  part  of  the  celebration  was 
devoted  to  a  program  in  the  auditorium,  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  music,  dancing  and  a  demonstration  of  the 
way  braille  music  is  taught.  There  were  also  short 
addresses  by  Dr.  Edward  E.  Wildman,  Director  of 
Science  Education  in  the  Philadelphia  public  school 
system,  and  by  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Director  of 
Perkins  Institution.  The  program  was  followed  by  a 
fashion  show  of  dresses  made  by  the  girls;  then  came 
exhibitions  in  the  swimming  pool  and  gymnasium 
and  on  the  track,  and  a  visit  to  the  poultry  plant. 
Tea  was  served  by  the  newly  formed  Women’s 
Committee,  and  a  sale  of  blind-made  goods  was 
held. 

Cleveland  Braille  Classes. — Mr.  W.  W.  Bussong, 
manual  training  teacher  in  a  Cleveland  junior  high 
school,  assigned  for  part-time  to  the  Braille  Class 
Department,  reports  as  follows  of  his  new  shop. 

A  special  handwork  shop  has  just  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  braille-class  boys.  This  plan  promises 
to  be  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  one  which 
has  been  in  effect  for  years  when  these  students 
used  the  regular  junior  high-school  woodshop.  The 
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new  shop  includes  equipment  for  work  in  wood, 
thin  metal,  clay,  reed,  chair-caning,  and  home 
mechanics,  and  a  loom  for  weaving.  This  special 
shop  has  two  distinct  advantages.  First,  it  is  equipped 
for  a  variety  of  activities;  and  secondly,  the  boys 
will  have  the  sole  responsibility  for  keeping  their 
own  tools  in  good  condition  and  in  perfect  ar¬ 
rangement.  This  in  itself  is  a  valuable  training.  .  .  . 
The  Braille  Class  Department  now  has  a  sufficient 
number  of  Talking  Books  so  that  one  may  be 
placed  in  every  high  school  where  students  from 
this  department  attend,  and  is  thus  available  for 
use  during  study  halls. 

New  Yor\  Association  for  the  Blind. — The  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Hon.  Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  has  accepted  the  office  of  Honorary 
President  of  the  Association,  succeeding  the  late 
Senator  Elihu  Root,  who  served  as  Honorary  Presi¬ 
dent  from  1920  until  his  death  in  1937.  The  Hon. 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  has  been  Vice-President  of 
the  Association  since  1916.  .  .  .  Miss  Helen  Day, 
editor  of  The  Searchlight,  a  magazine  for  blind 
children  printed  in  braille,  announced  the  winner 
of  the  Short  Story  Contest,  conducted  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  to  be  William  Mason.  First  Honorable 
Mention  went  to  the  prize-winner  of  last  year,  Jo¬ 
seph  Albrecht,  and  second  Honorable  Mention 
went  to  Doris  Carr.  The  judges  included  Jeanette 
Eaton,  Julia  Peterkin,  Bellamy  Partridge,  and  Lowell 
Thomas.  .  .  .  Bill  Robinson,  the  famous  tap  dancer, 
made  possible  through  the  Association  a  “Bill  Robin¬ 
son  Jamboree”  night  for  the  colored  blind  of  New 
York  City.  This  Jamboree  was  held  in  the  audi¬ 
torium  of  the  Lighthouse  on  May  18. 

Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind. — Several  enter¬ 
tainments  have  been  given  by  the  students  of  the 
School  during  the  last  few  weeks,  including  an 
operetta,  a  play,  and  several  recitals. 

Washington  State  Division  for  the  Blind. — A 
summary  of  surgery  and  treatment  in  the  first 
years  work  of  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  program, 
can  be  summed  up  in  the  following  statistics: 
Sixty-four  cases  of  surgery  and  treatment  completed 
at  a  cost  of  $3481.54.  Forty- three  of  these  cases  were 
cataract  operations,  34  of  which  brought  definite 
improvement  in  vision  so  that  these  persons  are  no 
longer  considered  blind.  There  were  also:  10 
enucleations;  2  Elliott  trephine  operations;  2  iri¬ 
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dectomies;  5  pterygium  operations;  and  2  cases  of 
glaucoma.  Nine  other  operations  have  been  done 
but  there  has  not  been  sufficient  time  to  know  the 
results  and  have  complete  report.  .  .  .  The  first 
students  from  the  Training  Centers  for  the  Blind 
are  now  established  in  Home  Industries  and  the 
plans  for  a  permanent  sales  program  are  being 
developed.  .  .  .  Publication  of  The  Co-ordinator, 
official  publication  of  the  State  Department  of 
Social  Security  has  been  suspended. 

New  Yor\  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind. — A  summer  camp  for  physically  handicapped 
children  is  being  conducted  this  y^tr  by  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Merle  E.  Frampton, 
the  principal,  with  the  assistance  of  Edward  M. 
Dowling,  prominent  in  work  for  the  physically 
handicapped.  Applications  are  accepted  from  the 
blind,  partially  sighted,  deaf,  crippled,  cardiac,  or 
speech  handicapped.  The  program  and  equipment 
have  been  specially  arranged  and  teachers  and 
counselors  selected  for  their  knowledge  of  and  ex¬ 
perience  with  handicapped  children.  Camp  Wapa- 
nacki  is  at  Wolcott,  Vermont,  four  miles  from 
Hardwicke,  in  the  heart  of  the  lake  and  mountain 
country.  It  comprises  227  acres,  including  thirty 
acres  of  lake.  The  group  for  the  month  of  July 
consists  of  seventy-five  boys  of  all  ages.  Fifty  girls 
have  signed  up  for  the  month  of  August. 

Missouri  State  School  for  the  Blind. — During  the 
academic  year  students  of  the  School  have  presented 
a  series  of  radio  programs,  using  original  scripts 
written  by  members  of  the  School’s  radio  work¬ 
shop.  Copies  of  the  radio  series,  “Interviews  with 
the  Past,”  from  the  Office  of  Education  Script  Ex¬ 
change  were  obtained,  and  were  put  into  braille  by 
Miss  Roberta  Emley.  Miss  Anna  McClain  Sankey 
asked  many  of  the  radio  stations  in  St.  Louis  for 
educational  time.  Station  WEW  of  St.  Louis  Uni¬ 
versity  allowed  time  to  the  group.  This  work  in 
education  radio  has  continued  now  for  two  years 
and  has  proved  most  successful. 

Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities. — The  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  in  the  form  of  a  dinner  was  given  May  16  at 
the  Hotel  Bossert.  At  the  meeting,  Mr.  Douglas 
Falconer,  until  recently  General  Secretary,  gave  the 
major  address  and  introduced  Mr.  Frederick  Dan¬ 
iels,  the  new  Secretary.  According  to  the  annual 
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report  given  at  that  time  social  service  was  given 
during  the  year  to  405  sightless  men  and  women. 
.  .  .  Training  and  employment  with  pay  has  been 
given — either  in  the  sheltered  workshops  at  285 
Schermerhorn  Street  or  in  their  homes — to  102 
blind  and  crippled  men  and  women. 

Adult  Blind  Home  and  Association  for  the  Blind 
(Colorado). — The  Home  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  at  an  annual  reception  given  May  19. 
Tea  was  served  in  the  afternoon  and  a  program 
was  given  in  the  evening. 

The  Blind  Relief  Fund  of  Philadelphia. — The 
Twenty-ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Blind  Relief 
Fund  was  held  in  the  Clover  Room  of  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford  Hotel  on  April  20.  The  annual  report  was 
read,  and  Dr.  William  Francis  Whelen  and  Mr. 
Frank  W.  Harris,  Jr.  were  elected  as  new  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors.  A  musical  program,  tea, 
and  an  informal  reception  followed  the  meeting. 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. — 
The  Eye  Health  Committee,  co-operating  with  an 
advisory  group  headed  by  W.  L.  Benedict,  M.  D.,  of 
Rochester,  Minnesota,  appointed  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otolaryngology, 
has  undertaken  a  study  of  the  vision  appraisal  and 
supervision  of  college  students.  The  investigation 
includes  an  evaluation  of  available  methods  for 
early  detection  of  students  with  visual  defects,  a 
system  of  uniform  records  so  that  comparable  data 
may  be  assembled,  and  plans  for  securing  ophthal¬ 
mic  supervision  of  students  needing  attention. 

Youngstown  Society  for  the  Blind  and  Disabled. — 
Miss  Grace  Moses,  a  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  and  at 
one  time  a  student  at  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  took  charge  of  a  small  candy  and  tobacco 
stand  at  St.  Elizabeth’s  Hospital  in  Youngstown  in 
May,  1934.  She  later  managed  a  large  stand  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Home  Savings  and  Loan  Building, 
Youngstown.  In  April,  1938,  she  gave  up  her  stand 
in  that  building,  and  now  has  a  stand  in  the  G.  M. 
McKelvey  Company,  a  large  department  store  in 
Youngstown. 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind. — The  Blind  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  of  Illinois,  which  is  the  stand 
operators’  organization,  announces  that  a  number 
of  prominent  Chicagoans  have  been  incorporated 


in  a  non-profit  group  known  as  Business  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  With  the  help  of  such  a 
group,  it  is  believed  that  cigar  stand  opportunities 
will  steadily  increase. 

Texas  School  for  the  Blind. — Sam  Millsap  repre¬ 
sented  the  School  in  the  Texas  Relays  and  finished 
fourth  in  the  hundred-yard  dash  with  a  time  of  10.2 
seconds.  He  was  described  by  the  head  coach  of  the 
University  of  Texas  as  “a  runner  with  much  natural 
ability.” 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind. — Commence¬ 
ment  exercises  were  held  at  the  School  from  May 
20  to  June  3.  A  play,  Adam  and  Eva,  and  musical 
programs  were  included  in  the  exercises.  Fifteen 
students  graduated  from  the  school  this  year. 

Alabama  School  for  the  Blind. — Assisted  by  Mr. 
Jack  Machtolff,  the  physical  director,  the  larger  boys 
of  the  School  recently  organized  an  athletic  club. 

.  .  .  The  senior  class,  which  is  made  up  of  six  boys 
and  one  girl,  held  its  graduation  exercise  on  May 
18.  The  graduation  address  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
George  S.  Hamm.  ...  On  April  21  the  Scouts  of 
the  School  went  to  Camp  Zin  for  the  week-end. 

West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind. — There  were  no  graduates  from  the  academic 
department  of  the  School  this  year,  although  sev¬ 
eral  students  were  given  vocational  certificates.  Six 
students  received  certificates  in  broom-making,  and 
fourteen  in  chair-caning.  A  few  students  will  not 
return  as  their  eyesight  is  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  attend  public  school,  or  their  ability  does  not 
warrant  further  attendance.  .  .  .  The  broom  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  School  is  supplying  all  state  institu¬ 
tions  with  brooms.  .  .  .  The  music  department  ren¬ 
dered  several  programs  in  churches  and  schools 
this  spring. 

Oregon  Blind  Trades  School. — Through  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Vocational  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Salem,  Oregon,  the  School  is  training  three 
blind  persons  in  poultry-raising  by  using  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Agricultural  Teachers  as  instructors.  The 
expense  for  instruction  and  car  mileage  is  borne  by 
the  individual.  Each  individual  is  set  up  for  a  period 
of  three  months  with  the  possibility  that,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  this  time  can  be  extended.  .  .  .  The  School 
now  has  twenty-five  persons  working  in  the  broom- 
shop,  one  man  making  mops,  eleven  people  caning 
chairs,  three  making  baskets,  one  employed  as  piano 
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tuner,  two  weaving  rugs,  and  four  men  assisting 
the  engineer  and  in  the  chair-shop.  The  work  in 
the  garden,  and  the  pruning  of  trees  is  done  by 
students  in  the  School.  The  School  has  only  nine 
people  not  working  at  the  present  time. 

Syracuse  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. — 
Through  the  co-operation  of  the  Junior  League  a 
fully  equipped  metal-craft  shop  has  been  established 
at  the  Sedgwick  Farm  Club  at  Syracuse.  One  of  the 
members  of  the  Junior  League,  Mrs.  Ferdinand 
Geiger,  is  instructor. 

Kansas  City  Association  for  the  Blind. — The  Asso¬ 
ciation  had  its  annual  meeting  and  election  of  offi¬ 
cers  and  directors  recently,  and  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  Mr.  George  Fleishman,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Mrs.  George  Fuller,  First  Vice-President;  Mrs. 
J.  J.  Weyler,  Second  Vice-President;  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Hopkins,  Treasurer;  and  Miss  Evelyn  Jahn,  Record¬ 
ing  Secretary.  .  .  .  The  Association  plans  to  build  a 
new  up-to-date  fire  proof  factory  this  summer. 

Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind. — The  County  Com¬ 
missioners  ruled  that  checks  for  the  blind  relief  will 
be  mailed  to  the  clients  each  month,  starting  May 
5.  This  ruling  will  relieve  the  office  of  the  Society 
of  a  responsibility  which  it  has  gradually  assumed 
of  collecting  and  delivering  this  money  to  those  who 
found  it  difficult  to  go  to  the  Court  House  and  sign 
their  vouchers.  .  .  .  The  Toledo  Society  had  a  part 
1  in  the  Community  Chest  pageant.  Miss  Anna  Tur¬ 
ley,  a  member  of  the  Society,  was  invited  to  tell  the 
solicitors  at  one  of  the  Community  Chest  luncheons 
what  the  Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind  meant  to 
her  and  the  blind  in  the  community. 

Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind. — The  total  sales 
from  all  departments  of  the  Society  for  1937 
amounted  to  $82,770  as  compared  with  $72,872  for 
1936.  This  increase  made  possible  the  employment 
of  more  workers,  and  total  payrolls  to  the  blind 
came  to  $35,254  as  compared  to  $27,400  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  .  .  .  The  eleventh  annual  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Boy  Scouts  to  distribute  brooms  to  every 
home  in  Cleveland  resulted  in  over  17,000  brooms 
being  sold  during  a  two-month  period. 

Arizona  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. — The 
School  has  introduced  several  new  subjects  in  its 
curriculum  for  blind  students.  A  beginners’  French 
course  with  six  students  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 


Tom  Rickel  was  started  last  fall,  and  a  course  in 
general  science  wth  Mr.  John  Donegan  as  its  in¬ 
structor  has  been  started.  .  .  .  The  ninth-grade  class 
is  working  on  several  projects  in  the  new  labora¬ 
tory,  including  a  number  of  experiments.  .  .  .  The 
School  has  two  deaf-blind  students,  one  in  the  first, 
and  the  other  in  the  seventh  grade.  A  special 
teacher  has  been  employed  to  instruct  them.  These 
pupils  are  enrolled  in  regular  physical  education  and 
domestic  science  classes. 

Florida  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. — 
Sponsored  by  the  Association,  a  WPA  Project  for 
persons  in  the  Miami  area  having  partial  vision  will 
be  established  in  the  near  future.  The  project  will 
be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Florida,  and  it  already  has 
received  approval  of  the  Jacksonville  headquarters  of 
the  WPA.  Under  arrangements  which  have  been 
worked  out,  twenty-four  partially  sighted  women 
will  be  transferred  from  the  sewing  project  where 
they  have  been  working  in  competition  with  sighted 
persons.  They  will  prepare  work  which  will  be 
finished  by  the  totally  blind  workers  at  die  Light¬ 
house.  The  project  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Olivene  Grimes. 

Greater  New  Yor\  Council  of  Agencies  for  the 
Blind. — The  annual  dinner  meeting  of  the  Council 
was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  May  18,  at  the 
George  Washington  Hotel  in  New  York  City.  There 
were  fifty-three  members  and  guests  present.  Com¬ 
missioner  Mary  L.  Gibbons  talked  on  the  subject  of 
the  State’s  Program  of  Blind  Assistance,  and  Mr.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Berinstein  spoke  on  the  subject  of  Vocational 
Guidance  and  related  many  interesting  experiences 
in  connection  with  his  recently  completed  tour  of 
schools  for  the  blind.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  coming  year:  President,  Mr.  Peter  J. 
Salmon;  Vice-President,  Mr.  A.  E.  Septinelli;  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Pollack. 


MOON  PUBLICATIONS 

The  following  works  were  published  in  Moon 
during  April: 

Per  vol. 

4083-7  Chronicles  of  Avonlea,  by  L.  M. 

Montgomery.  (Limited  Edition)  5  vols. . .  5s.  6d. 
4088-96  The  U.  P.  Trail,  by  Zane  Grey. 

(Limited  Edition)  9  vols .  5 s.  6d. 


Editor’s  Note. — Because  of  the  increasing  in¬ 
terest  in  the  role  which  volunteers  may  take  in 
public  and  private  agencies  working  with  the 
blind,  it  has  been  decided  to  create  a  new  de¬ 
partment  in  the  Outloo\.  Reports  on  volunteer 
work  for  use  in  this  column  will  be  gratefully 
received. 


Consideration  of  whether  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  their  volunteer  service  in  work  for  the 
blind,  will  be  one  of  the  major  matters  be¬ 
fore  the  biennial  convention  of  the  Delta 
Gamma  Fraternity  when  members  gather  at 
Colorado  Springs  during  the  week  of  June  19. 
Mrs.  Louis  Schuessler,  chairman  of  the  Fra¬ 
ternity’s  Alumnae  National  Project,  has  been 
gathering  reports  from  the  seven  provinces 
on  what  have  been  the  accomplishments  to 
date  throughout  the  country.  These  reports 
will  serve  as  a  basis  of  the  discussion  in  the 
national  convention.  Readers  will  recall  that 
the  launching  of  the  Delta  Gamma  participa¬ 
tion  in  work  for  the  blind  was  reported  on  in 
the  December  issue  of  the  Outloo\. 


One  of  the  best  ways  to  get  a  picture  of  the 
wide  variety  of  activities  in  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  blindness  work  carried  on 
by  Lions  Clubs  throughout  the  country  is  to 
read  the  “Club  Activities”  department  of  The 
Lion,  issued  monthly  by  the  International  As¬ 
sociation  of  Lions  Clubs,  332  South  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago.  Reports  are  made  by  states. 
The  May  issue  of  The  Lion  shows  that  North 
Carolina  is  one  of  the  states  in  which  there 
has  been  considerable  activity.  The  North 
Carolina  report  shows  that  the  Durham  Club 
has  bought  a  building  at  a  cost  of  $3,500  and 
remodeled  it  for  a  permanent  workshop  for 
the  blind,  with  the  repairs  costing  $1,500;  the 
Asheville  Club  is  conducting  an  eye  clinic  for 
all  school  children,  and  glasses  are  purchased 
for  those  who  need  them  and  who  cannot 


afford  them;  the  Dunn  Club  recently  ar¬ 
ranged  for  glasses  for  twenty  of  the  seventy 
children  recently  examined  for  impaired 
sight;  the  Shelby  Club  has  paid  for  two  suc¬ 
cessful  cataract  operations  and  provided 
glasses  for  four  children;  the  Greensboro 
Club  paid  for  the  enlarging  of  a  news-stand 
operated  by  a  blind  person  and  also  bought 
glasses  for  three  children;  the  Gastonia  Club 
had  a  glass  eye  fitted  for  a  youngster  and 
had  glasses  fitted  for  five  other  children; 
and  finally  the  Raleigh  Club  reports  that  it 
furnished  glasses  to  eight  of  the  eighteen 
children  examined  at  their  eye  clinic. 

The  recent  fifty-ninth  annual  dinner  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities, 
which  serves  blind  and  crippled  men  and 
women,  featured  the  theme  of  “Why  I  Sup¬ 
port  Voluntary  Welfare  Work.”  The  three 
speakers — all  volunteers — had  been  chosen  by 
the  president  of  the  Bureau  drawing  the 
names  out  of  a  hat.  They  were  a  volunteer, 
a  board  member,  and  a  contributor.  These 
people  talked  so  competently  and  so  briefly 
that  one  could  not  help  but  wonder  whose 
hat  had  been  used  for  the  drawing.  In  any 
event,  further  details  regarding  this  success¬ 
ful  meeting,  which  really  was  an  integral 
part  of  the  year-round  interpretation  done 
by  this  agency,  may  be  received  by  writing  to 
Miss  Marjorie  Sidney,  of  the  Bureau.  You 
may  also  want  to  have  a  copy  of  the  “Food 
for  Thought”  which  contained  excerpts  from 
the  preliminary  annual  report  of  the  Bureau. 
This  well  mimeographed  statement  included 
the  information  that  “indicative  of  the  im¬ 
provement  in  workmanship  is  the  one-thou- 
sand-dollar  increase  for  the  year  just  ended,  in 
the  wholesale  and  retail  sales  of  articles  made 
by  the  blind  and  crippled.” 

MacEnnis  Moore 


NEW  LOW  PRICE  FOR  BIBLE  RECORDS 


NEW  LOW  PRICE  FOR  BIBLE 
RECORDS 

It  is  known  already  to  many  of  the  blind 
that  the  New  York  Bible  Society  assisted  ma¬ 
terially  at  the  beginning  of  the  publication  of 
the  Talking  Books  by  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  by  contributing  toward  the 
cost  of  the  recording  of  the  first  four  Gospels 
and  the  Book  of  Psalms.  From  the  first  they 
have  made  a  specialty  of  handling  these  Bible 
records  and  those  that  were  issued  subse¬ 
quently.  Twelve  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  are 
now  available,  making  a  total  of  73  records. 

The  price  hitherto  for  these  has  been  one 
dollar  per  record,  the  same  as  that  for  the 
secular  books,  but  this  Society  has  allowed 
very  generous  grants  by  way  of  discount  or 
complete  gift  to  a  goodly  number  of  blind 
persons  whose  circumstances  made  the  full 
amount  prohibitive. 

In  the  meantime  the  American  Bible  Society 
has  had  many  inquiries  concerning  these 
books  and  has  decided  also  to  take  up  their 
distribution.  Accordingly,  in  the  interest  of 
the  widest  possible  distribution,  both  Societies 
have  decided  hereafter  to  supply  these  Bible 
records  to  individual  blind  persons  at  twenty- 
five  cents  each.  The  difference  between  this 
amount  and  the  manufacturing  cost  will  be 
made  up  by  the  Societies  from  their  contrib¬ 
uted  funds.  There  will  still  be,  of  course, 
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some  extreme  cases  where  a  full  grant  will  be 
indicated,  but  it  is  hoped  that  this  reasonable 
rate  will  make  possible  a  wider  ownership 
and  use  of  these  records. 

It  is  expected  that  the  New  York  Bible 
Society  will  continue  to  serve  those  with 
whom  already  they  are  in  correspondence 
and  will  handle  new  applications  from  New 
York  City.  The  American  Bible  Society  will 
gladly  handle  all  other  requests  and  those 
from  its  large  constituency  of  blind  persons 
who  have  been  served  with  the  Bible  books 
in  braille  and  other  raised  characters  for  many 
years.  The  address  of  the  New  York  Bible 
Society  is  5  East  48th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
and  the  address  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
is  Park  Avenue  &  57th  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  The  reports  already  received  from  those 
who  have  become  owners  and  users  of  the 
Bible  records  form  a  glowing  testimonial  of 
their  practical  helpfulness. 

The  Bible  book  records  will  continue  to  be 
available  by  the  loan  plan  from  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  various  distributing  libraries 
throughout  the  country  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  recorded  secular  books.  However,  just  as 
every  sighted  person  wants  to  have  a  Bible  for 
his  own  and  not  one  that  is  borrowed,  so  it  is 
now  reasonably  possible  for  the  blind  by  the 
help  of  the  Bible  Societies  to  come  into  full 
possession  of  the  records  that  make  up  one 
or  more  of  these  books. 


The  Conquest  of  Blindness 

By  H.  Randolph  Latimer 

“In  this  book  the  author  makes  two  distinct  approaches  to  his  subject.  Through  the 
medium  of  autobiography  he  shows  how  lack  of  sight  can  be  conquered  by  the  individual, 
and  in  the  very  act  of  recounting  his  lifetime  association  with  work  for  the  blind  he  gives 
a  running  history  of  the  efforts  which  State  and  private  agencies  have  made  to  conquer 
blindness  during  the  last  half  century.” — New  Yor\  Times. 

Price,  $3.25,  postpaid 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Ralph  G.  Hurlin,  Ph.D.,  is  Director  of  Sta¬ 
tistics  for  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of 
the  Blind. 

C.  Edith  Kerby  is  Statistician  for  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  and 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of 
the  Blind. 

C.  Marion  Kohn  is  Supervisor  of  Pensions  for 
the  Blind  of  the  County  of  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Torgel  L.  Lien  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Minnesota  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

Evelyn  C.  McKay  is  Social  Research  Secre¬ 
tary  for  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Statistics  of  the  Blind. 

Stetson  K.  Ryan  is  Secretary  of  the  Eastern 
Conference  of  Home  Teachers. 


APPLIANCES  and  GAMES 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  carries  a  full 
line  of  appliances  and 
games  manufactured  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  London,  England. 

Price  list  will  be  sent  upon 
request. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BUND 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York 


American  Foundation  for  the  Bund,  Inc. 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

□  Professional*  .  .  $  2  per  annum 

□  Contributing  .  .  10  per  annum 

I  wish  to  become  a  g  Associate  ...  25  per  annum  member  of  the  Foun- 

□  Sustaining  ...  50  per  annum  dation 

□  Patron  ....  100  per  annum 

□  Life . 1000 

paying . per  annum. 

Name  . 

Business  Address  . 


Residence  Address 


Date 


*Must  be  actively  engaged  in  or  connected  with  work  for  the  blind. 


WHAT  OF  THE  BLIND? 


A  Survey  of  the  Development  and  Scope  of  Present-Day 

Work  With  the  Blind. 

Designed  to  present  in  one  single  volume  the  experience 
and  opinions  of  leaders  in  this  specialized  field. 

Articles  by  eighteen  authors  are  grouped  under  these 
headings: 

General  Survey 

Causes  and  Prevention  of  Blindness 
The  Blind  Preschool  Child 
Education  of  the  Young  Blind 
Psychology  of  the  Blind 
Social  Adjustment  of  the  Adult  Blind 
Volunteer  Work  with  the  Blind 
Reading  and  Recreation 
Sources  for  Research 


An  invaluable  handbook  for  laymen  and  professional 
workers. 


Price  postpaid,  $2.00 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York 


A  GIFT  FOR  A  BLIND  FRIEND 


IS  YOUR  blind  friend  using  the  Talking  Book  libraries?  Has  he  one  of  the 
special  Talking  Book  machines  for  reading  these  books?  Every  blind  person 
should  possess  one.  Like  his  special  watch,  it  is  an  essential  part  of  his  equipment. 

The  Talking  Book  permits  the  blind  to  read  independently  of  the  seeing,  effortlessly, 
rapidly,  satisfyingly,  through  a  convenient  and  durable  medium. 

The  Talking  Books,  which  may  be  borrowed  by  blind  people  free  of  charge  from 
any  of  the  lending  libraries  for  the  blind,  cannot  be  used  unless  the  blind  person  has  an 
especially  designed  Talking  Book  machine. 


Model  S-10 — Portable  spring-driven  model, 
with  headphones,  without  loudspeaker 
or  radio — $25. 

Model  U-13 — Portable  electrically-driven 
model  with  headphones,  without  loud¬ 
speaker  or  radio,  usable  on  both  direct 
and  alternating  current;  may  be  con¬ 
nected  with  radios  of  recent  manufac¬ 
ture  to  obtain  amplification  of  Talking 
Books — $29. 


Model  U-14 — Portable  electrically-driven 
model,  with  loudspeaker,  but  no  radio, 
usable  on  both  direct  and  alternating 
current — $39. 

*Model  AC-12 — Portable  radio-phonograph 
combination,  with  loudspeaker,  usable 
on  alternating  current  only — $47. 

*Model  U-10  —  Portable  radio-phonograph 
combination,  with  loudspeaker,  usable 
on  direct  or  alternating  current — $50. 


These  prices  do  not  include  express  charges.  ^Headphones  $2  extra. 

These  machines  are  manufactured  and  sold  at  cost  by  the 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  RECREATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


By  Helen  E.  Reames 


During  recent  years  volumes  of  information 
have  been  published  concerning  the  public 
and  its  leisure-time  activities,  while  many  of 
the  blind,  who  seemingly  have  more  idle 
hours  than  any  other  classified  group,  are 
still  not  recreation-conscious.  This  is  especially 
true  of  communities  where  the  lack  of  a 
school,  commission,  workshop,  or  lodge  for 
the  blind  prevents  their  enjoying  the  unifying 
and  socializing  outlets  which  usually  result 
from  affiliation  with  these  groups. 

This  limitation  was  keenly  felt  by  the  home 
teacher  for  the  blind  of  the  Family  Welfare 
Association  of  Montgomery  County,  who  was 
constantly  meeting  newly  blinded  persons 
who  needed  and  desired  the  association  with 
others  experiencing  the  same  handicap. 

At  the  time  our  Recreation  for  the  Blind 
project  was  proposed,  the  Family  Welfare 
Association  of  Montgomery  County,  a  family 


case-working  agency,  was  the  only  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  community  doing  work  for  the 
blind.  Their  function  in  this  matter  consisted 
of  securing  refractions  and  glasses  (when 
necessary)  for  children  in  low-income  fam¬ 
ilies  who  had  been  referred  to  us  for  this 
service  by  the  school  nurses.  This  same  pre¬ 
ventive  care  was  extended  to  adults  in  situa¬ 
tions  where  it  was  found  that  glasses  would 
help  an  individual  to  retain  or  secure  employ¬ 
ment.  There  was  also  included  on  the  staff  a 
home  teacher  who  instructed  both  pre-school 
blind  children  and  blind  adults.  In  addition 
she  was  responsible  for  placement  and  re¬ 
pairs  of  Talking  Book  machines,  circulation 
of  the  braille  edition  of  The  Reader  s  Digest, 
and  planning  with  parents  of  sightless  chil¬ 
dren  for  their  entrance  into  the  state  school 
for  the  blind.  When  problems  arose  among 
her  pupils  and  their  families  which  required 
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the  skill  of  a  case  worker,  they  were  referred 
by  the  case  consultant  of  the  organization  to 
a  trained  case  worker. 

With  these  factors  in  mind  it  can  be  easily 
understood  why  we  welcomed  the  suggestion 
of  the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind  that 
an  experimental  Works  Progress  Administra¬ 
tion  Recreation  for  the  Adult  Blind  Project 
be  established  in  Dayton.  The  Works  Prog¬ 
ress  Administration  offered  to  supply  a  direc¬ 
tor  and  additional  staff  as  the  need  indicated. 
They  were  unable,  however,  to  grant  any 
funds  for  either  the  maintenance  or  housing 
of  the  project.  Since  the  Family  Welfare  As¬ 
sociation  of  Montgomery  County,  as  indi¬ 
cated  above,  already  knew  many  of  the  blind 
in  the  county,  it  was  asked  to  sponsor  the 
program,  and  readily  agreed  to  do  so.  This 
sponsorship  included  the  equipping  and  use 
of  one  large  office,  two  recreation  rooms,  and 
the  provision  of  heat,  light,  and  telephone 
service,  as  well  as  the  co-operation  and  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  home  teacher  who  was  already 
acquainted  with  the  blind  people  of  the  city 
and  county. 

We  here  in  Dayton  do  not  assume  or  want 
you  to  believe  from  the  remarks  which  will 
follow  that  recreation  can  ever  be  a  substitute 
for  education  or  remunerative  employment. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  our  people 
were  not  employed,  and  many  of  them  were 
not  sufficiently  trained  to  be  placed  were 
work  available.  We  have  found  that,  through 
the  activities  which  we  have  been  able  to  plan 
during  this  first  year  (the  program  has  been 
operating  since  June,  1937),  those  who  have 
participated  are  much  better  adjusted,  and 
can  be  thought  of  in  terms  of  placement 
should  the  opportunity  arise.  Regular  work 
has  been  secured  for  one  of  these  people. 

At  the  outset  of  the  program  three  age 
groups  were  invited  to  visit  us:  those  under 
thirty,  those  between  thirty  and  fifty,  and 
those  above  fifty  years  of  age.  The  lines  were 
not  too  sharply  drawn  between  the  age  groups 
:since  it  was  felt  best  to  have  at  least  two  or 


three  in  each  group  who  were  already  ac¬ 
quainted.  At  these  original  meetings  the  di¬ 
rector  told  them  of  the  plans  to  start  a  Recrea¬ 
tion  Center,  and  asked  for  suggestions  of 
hobbies  and  pastimes  which  they  would  like 
to  pursue.  It  was  the  very  evident  interest  on 
the  part  of  a  certain  group  in  dramatic  and 
choral  work  which  has  made  that  venture 
one  of  our  outstanding  projects. 

Because  many  of  these  people  had  never 
had  dramatic  or  choral  experience,  and  since 
numerous  rehearsals  were  required  to  enable 
our  people  to  accept  the  engagements  offered 
them,  it  naturally  followed  that  the  choral 
and  dramatic  groups  were  thrown  together 
more  frequently  than  the  members  of  some 
of  the  other  classes  being  held.  Very  soon 
after  the  organization  of  the  recreation  proj-  : 
ect,  there  was  evidenced  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  these  two  groups  to  unite  into  an  organiza¬ 
tion  which  they  named  the  Dramelody  Club. 

Each  week  the  Dramelody  Club  holds  its 
regular  business  meeting  at  which  the  execu¬ 
tive  secretary,  whom  the  members  elected, 
presides.  The  club  members  take  turns  in 
being  responsible  for  the  recording  of  the 
minutes.  In  this  way  all  members  are  getting 
some  experience  in  parliamentary  procedure. 
The  club  does  not  have  dues,  and  new  mem-  j 
bers  may  be  added  as  persons  with  similar ! 
interests  join  the  Center. 

Usually  the  money  received  from  public 
performances  to  which  admission  had  been 
charged  is  placed  in  the  club’s  treasury.  In 
two  instances,  however,  the  decision  was 
made  by  the  club  to  place  10  per  cent  of  the 
money  received  in  the  general  treasury  and 
divide  the  remaining  90  per  cent  equally 
among  its  members.  Several  items  purchased, 
from  the  treasury  might  be  listed  here:  gipsy 
costumes  which  can  be  adapted  to  different 
types  of  group  scenes,  a  make-up  kit,  and  a 
cupboard  and  cooking  utensils  to  be  used  in 
the  Center. 

To  date  this  group  has  produced  somei 
twenty  plays,  three  of  which  took  from  forty 
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to  fifty  minutes  and  were  presented  to  pay¬ 
ing  audiences  before  noontide  clubs  and  at 
several  nearby  colleges.  The  remainder  were 
of  shorter  lengths  and  were  used  in  the 
weekly  radio  broadcasts  which  we  have  been 
giving  over  a  local  station  since  the  last  week 
of  January,  1938.  Perhaps  the  high-light  of  the 
year  was  the  performance  given  at  the  Day- 
ton  Biltmore  Hotel  in  February  before  an 
audience  of  approximately  fifteen  hundred 
people.  The  entertainment  for  this  evening 
consisted  of  music  (accordion,  piano,  and 
choral),  a  fifty-minute  play  ( Neighbors  by 
Zona  Gale),  and  an  informal  interview  with 
Miss  Edith  Sperry  of  Newark,  Ohio,  and  her 
Seeing  Eye  Dog,  Beauty. 

In  planning  for  this  program  we  early 
realized  that  the  Dramelody  Club  could  not 
be  expected  to  sell  a  sufficient  number  of 
tickets  to  make  the  project  pay.  However,  we 
are  proud  to  say  that  they  themselves  sold 
enough  tickets  to  pay  all  the  expenses  in¬ 
curred.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the  Director 
organized  what  is  now  known  as  the  Citi¬ 
zens’  Committee,  composed  of  a  small  group 
of  lay  people  who  had  given  both  interest 
and  service  to  the  project.  The  Citizens’  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Dramelody  Club  working  in  close 
co-operation  sold  about  seventeen  hundred 
tickets  at  twenty-five  cents  each.  Sufficient 
proceeds  were  realized  from  the  program  to 
establish  a  fund  to  be  used  as  needed. 

“If  any  one  had  told  me  a  year  ago  that  I 
could  have  this  much  interest  in  anything,  I 
would  have  told  them  they  were  crazy.”  This 
was  the  laughing  remark  made  by  one  of  the 
persons  to  whom  the  recreation  center  has 
meant  a  great  deal.  Because  of  certain  physi¬ 
cal  disabilities  in  addition  to  blindness,  this 
young  woman  was  never  able  to  pursue  her 
education.  Before  joining  the  group  here  her 
only  interest  was  radio,  and  she  followed  the 
daily  programs  avidly — literally  giving  all  of 
her  waking  hours  to  listening  to  artists  over 
local  stations.  Occasionally  she  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  some  of  the  performers,  and 
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this  intensified  her  interest.  You  can  imagine 
how  “thrilled”  she  was  five  months  ago  when 
she  was  facing  the  microphone  for  her  first 
broadcast.  Since  that  time  she  has  been  in 
several  radio  plays,  in  one  of  which  she  had 
the  leading  role. 

The  director  and  the  home  teacher  fully 
realized  that,  if  the  group  was  to  appear  in 
public,  a  great  effort  should  be  made  to  in¬ 
crease  the  grace  and  poise  of  its  members.  To 
this  end  we  were  able  to  secure  through  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  the  use  of  a 
school  swimming-pool  once  a  week.  Because 
it  was  reserved  strictly  for  our  group,  we 
were  able  to  encourage  several  of  our  mem- 
bers  to  participate  who  had  never  before  been 
swimming  for  fear  of  being  watched  and 
ridiculed.  With  this  idea  also  in  mind,  nature 
study  and  hiking  trips  were  held.  The  group 
enjoyed  outings  on  which  they  cooked  supper 
and  breakfast  in  the  open.  These  gave  them 
opportunities  to  be  out  of  doors  which  they 
otherwise  would  not  have  had. 

Of  the  four  teachers  (all  sighted)  from  the 
Federal  Adult  Schools  now  working  with  us 
on  this  project,  one  has  taken  entire  charge 
of  directing  and  conducting  music  for  the 
Center.  She  gives  private  voice  lessons  to 
those  persons  wanting  them,  and  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  that,  if  the  individual  is  to  be 
in  the  chorus,  he  will  take  the  available  in¬ 
struction.  A  very  significant  outcome  of  the 
choral  and  dramatic  work  is  that  it  has  stimu¬ 
lated  a  desire  on  the  part  of  many  of  those 
persons  participating  to  either  learn  or  review 
their  braille  in  order  that  they  may  more 
easily  learn  songs  and  parts  of  plays.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  the  home  teacher  formed 
a  class  to  meet  this  need.  Heretofore  instruc¬ 
tion  in  braille  had  been  given  entirely  in  the 
homes.  In  this  connection  also  we  are  very 
pleased  to  relate  that  our  people  are  willing 
to  admit  that  they  are  not  very  good  spellers 
and  are  taking  part  enthusiastically  in  spell¬ 
ing  matches  which  we  are  having  regularly. 
This  is  one  very  practical  way  in  which  our 
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people  may  be  benefited.  Another  of  the 
teachers  conducts  a  Current  Events  class  once 
a  week,  the  third  instructs  two  classes  in 
leather  work,  and  the  fourth  assists  with  the 
teaching  of  leather  work  and  also  has  a  class 
in  script  writing. 

At  Christmas  time  many  of  our  people 
were  able  to  make  extra  money  with  the  sale 
of  the  leather  goods  which  consisted  not  only 
of  belts  and  suspenders  but  also  of  key-rings, 
coin  purses,  and  bill-folds — items  which  we 
found  to  be  very  saleable.  With  the  learning 
of  leathercraft  there  also  was  noticed  a  grow¬ 
ing  interest  on  the  part  of  many  in  the  group 
as  to  the  trades  taught  by  schools  and  com¬ 
missions  for  the  blind,  and  how  practical  they 
were  for  the  average  person  without  sight. 
Noting  these  queries  our  Citizens’  Committee 
planned  a  day  trip  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  to 
visit  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  and  the 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind.  Inasmuch  as 
the  majority  of  our  people  had  never  been  to 
either  of  these  agencies,  this  proved  a  very  in¬ 
structive  and  pleasant  expedition. 

Montgomery  County  is  estimated  to  have 
approximately  485  blind  persons.  At  least 
once  a  month  we  plan  an  evening’s  enter¬ 
tainment  for  all  those  who  wish  to  come.  Be¬ 
cause  of  age  and  infirmities  many  of  our 
group  cannot  attend,  and  their  recreation  is 
necessarily  limited  to  visits  of  friends  in  the 
home.  The  members  of  the  Dramelody  Club 
usually  act  as  hosts  at  the  county  parties, 
especially  to  those  persons  who  do  not  par¬ 
ticipate  in  any  other  of  the  planned  functions 
and  may  feel  strange.  The  entertainment  gen¬ 
erally  consists  of  contests  and  games,  some  of 
which  we  have  adapted  for  the  use  of  our 
groups.  And  then  there  are  always  the  re¬ 
freshments  which  go  far  toward  making  a 
friendly  and  “get  acquainted”  feeling.  As  a 
rule  the  hosts  have  prepared  and  served  the 
lunches,  but  on  three  occasions  sororities 
came  and  served  for  us. 

The  first  county  picnic  was  held  in  July, 
1937.  This  was  soon  after  the  opening  of  the 


Center,  and  no  funds  were  available  to  defray 
the  various  expenses.  Being  associated  with 
the  county  recreation  program  we  were  able 
to  secure  camps  free  of  charge.  Using  a 
money  donation  from  the  Lions’  Club  of 
this  city,  part  of  the  difficult  transportation 
problem  was  solved  through  the  chartering  of 
a  bus.  Of  course  it  was  necessary  for  ad¬ 
ditional  cars  to  be  secured  because  many  of 
our  people  were  not  able  to  get  to  the  bus.  A 
charge  of  twenty-five  cents  per  person  was 
made  for  the  supper  which  was  handled  at  a 
most  reasonable  cost  by  a  caterer,  thus  avoid¬ 
ing  waste.  Ice  cream  and  a  cold  beverage 
were  donated.  About  115  attended. 

Early  in  the  Fall  someone  suggested  that 
we  plan  a  light  supper  following  the  after¬ 
noon  session  of  the  Dramelody  Club  and  re¬ 
main  at  the  Center  for  an  additional  re¬ 
hearsal  in  the  evening.  This  gave  the  group  a 
social  time  and  an  extra  period  for  instruc¬ 
tion  at  no  additional  cost  for  transportation. 
These  suppers  have  continued  up  to  the 
present  time.  At  first  the  cost  was  pro-rated, 
but  now  a  flat  charge  of  twenty  cents  per  per¬ 
son  is  made.  There  is  sometimes  a  small 
amount  of  money  remaining  after  the  ex¬ 
penses  are  paid.  This  accumulates  and  is  used 
for  additional  equipment  for  the  kitchen  as 
designated  by  the  club.  While  these  suppers 
are  largely  attended  by  Dramelody  Club 
members,  others  frequently  join  us.  At  first 
we  divided  the  group  into  two  supper  com¬ 
mittees,  one  serving  one  week  and  the  other 
the  next.  However,  we  found  that  those 
totally  without  sight  were  not  getting  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  their  share  of  the  work.  We 
then  asked  the  executive  secretary  of  the  club 
to  appoint  four  rotating  committees  which 
makes  it  necessary  for  each  person  to  serve  as 
chairman  at  some  time. 

During  the  year  we  found  the  services  of 
several  interested  individuals  indispensable. 
For  example,  the  Delta  Gamma  Sorority  pur¬ 
chased  evening  dresses  and  dress  shirts  for 
us  to  use  in  public  performances.  They  also 
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presented  the  Recreation  Center  with  a  com¬ 
bination  radio  and  victrola  at  Christmas.  The 
Soroptimist  Club  gave  dishes  (service  for 
thirty)  as  their  Christmas  greeting,  together 
with  an  electric  percolator — items  very  much 
needed  and  appreciated.  Other  interested 
friends  were  very  generous  in  their  volunteer¬ 
ing  of  motor  service,  thus  easing  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  securing  transportation  for  the  group. 

As  previously  stated  these  persons  made  up 
the  nucleus  from  which  the  Citizens’  Com¬ 
mittee  was  formed.  This  committee  acts  in  an 
advisory  capacity  in  matters  concerning  the 
Center.  Let  it  not  be  thought,  however,  that 
they  are  only  in  evidence  at  meetings  and 
when  transportation  is  needed.  Most  of  them 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  members  of  the 
Center  and  have  frequently  been  able  to  ren¬ 
der  little  personal  services.  The  Committee 
was  anxious  to  improve  its  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  our  group, 
particularly  as  related  to  placement  in  shel¬ 
tered  workshops.  Therefore,  a  sub-committee 
visited  the  organizations  for  the  blind  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  Cleveland  with  the  hope  that 
through  them  they  might  gain  suggestions 
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which  would  be  practical  for  application  in 
our  community. 

In  summing  up  this  project  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  points  which  may  be  helpful  to  other 
home  teachers  in  communities  considering 
a  similar  program.  The  home  teacher  already 
has  the  confidence  of  the  sightless  people  and 
can  act  as  co-ordinator  and  interpreter  of 
their  ambitions  and  desires  to  the  director  and 
other  sighted  persons  connected  with  the  proj¬ 
ect.  We,  here,  have  been  very  fortunate  in 
having  a  director  who  possesses  a  great  en¬ 
ergy  and  imagination,  and  who  is  not  handi¬ 
capped  by  any  preconceived  idea  that  the 
blind  can  do  nothing  for  themselves — a  char¬ 
acteristic  of  paramount  importance  in  any 
leader  for  such  a  program.  We  are  happy, 
too,  that  our  director  is  not  content  with  the 
progress  made  up  to  the  present,  but  is  already 
laying  the  foundation  for  several  additional 
projects  not  mentioned  in  this  report. 

This  project,  which  was  begun  as  an  ex¬ 
periment,  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  and 
so  definitely  fills  a  need  for  this  handicapped 
group,  that  we  want  to  recommend  it  to  all 
communities  interested  in  such  work. 
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By  Benjamin 

I  do  not  consider  myself  competent  to  dis¬ 
cuss  in  detail  the  general  problem  of  diet  as  it 
affects  the  body  as  a  whole.  I  practice  oph¬ 
thalmology,  and  my  interest  in  diet  is  limited 
principally  to  its  effect  on  conditions  of  the 
eye.  Appreciation  of  the  importance  of  proper 
feeding  to  human  welfare  is  almost  universal. 
We  all  realize  that  good  food  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  fundamental  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  disease.  The  subjects  of  nutrition 
and  dietetics,  therefore,  are  of  great  interest 
to  physician,  nurse,  teacher,  public  health 
worker,  and  to  anyone  who  appreciates  how 
important  is  health  for  happiness  and  suc¬ 
cess.  In  considering  faulty  nutrition  in  its 
relation  to  diseases  of  the  eye,  it  is  well  to 
consider  first  the  elements  of  normal  nutri¬ 
tion. 

Good  nutrition  presupposes  first  of  all  a 
normal  diet;  that  is  a  diet  composed  of  well- 
balanced  quantities  of  proteins,  carbohydrates, 
and  fats,  and  the  proper  amount  of  fluids, 
minerals,  and  vitamins.  The  mere  process  of 
eating  proper  foods  will  not,  however,  pro¬ 
vide  good  nutrition  unless  there  are  also 
normal  assimilation  and  digestion  and  nor¬ 
mal  metabolism.  For  instance,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  food  elements  which  are  not  assimilated 
by  a  person  suffering  from  disease  of  the 
liver,  and  diseases  of  the  lining  of  the  stomach 
will  interfere  with  the  production  and  absorp¬ 
tion  of  other  elements.  Diseases  of  the  colon 
causing  diarrhoea  will  cause  a  loss  of  vital 
substances  although  the  intake  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  normal  one.  Hormones,  too,  are 
essential  in  that  they  influence  the  inter¬ 
mediary  metabolism. 

1  A  paper  read  at  the  Eastern  Home  Teachers’  Con¬ 
ference,  Perkins  Institution,  September  8,  1938. 


Sachs,  m.d. 

There  are  a  number  of  eye  diseases  which 
are  more  or  less  related  to  an  unhealthy 
general  physical  condition,  which,  in  turn,  is 
due  in  some  measure  to  nutritional  deficiency. 
If  the  general  health  can  be  improved  by 
changing  the  diet,  the  eye  condition  will  also 
improve  in  so  far  as  it  is  related  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  health.  The  nutritional  elements  which 
seem  to  be  most  definitely  associated  with 
eye  diseases  are  the  vitamins. 

Vitamins  are  called  “Vitamins”  to  empha¬ 
size  their  importance  for  life.  They  are 
organic  substances,  other  than  proteins,  fats, 
and  carbohydrates,  which  are  needed  in  small 
amounts  only,  but  which  are  nevertheless 
absolutely  essential  for  normal  growth  and 
the  maintenance  of  health.  One  cannot  say 
that  they  are  more  essential  for  good  nutri¬ 
tion  than  the  fuel  foods,  proteins,  and  mineral 
elements;  no  person  can  live  and  thrive  with¬ 
out  an  adequate  supply  of  each  of  these;  yet 
given  them  all,  and  lacking  only  one  vitamin 
in  his  food,  he  comes  to  grief.  Vitamins  are 
body  regulators.  Their  action  is  quite  similar 
to  that  of  certain  secretions  of  the  ductless 
glands,  such  as  insulin  and  the  product  of 
the  thyroid  (thyroxin),  and  also  to  that  of 
certain  mineral  elements  such  as  iron  and 
iodine,  which  are  likewise  needed  in  very 
small  amounts  but  have  a  powerful  effect  in 
controlling  or  co-ordinating  the  body  pro¬ 
cesses.  Since  they  are  organic  substances,  they 
can  be  destroyed  by  heating  and  oxidation  if 
sufficiently  severe.  The  existence  of  vitamins 
was  discovered  in  1912. 

Vitamins  are  synthesized  by  plants,  and 
man’s  supply  of  them  comes  from  these  or 
from  animals  which  have  accumulated  stores 
from  having  eaten  the  plants.  Six  (or  more) 
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different  vitamins  are  known,  three  of  which, 
vitamins  A,  D,  and  E,  may  be  separated 
by  solvents  which  dissolve  fats;  and  three 
of  which  are  separable  by  watery  solvents, 
vitamins  B  (or  Bi)  and  G  (or  B2)  and  C. 
Vitamins  are  sometimes  named  according  to 
the  body  processes  they  regulate  or  the  dis¬ 
ease  they  prevent.  As  most  vitamins  have 
several  important  functions  other  than  pre¬ 
venting  a  special  disease,  the  method  of 
naming  by  letters  is  preferred. 

All  of  the  vitamins  except  E  are  of  impor¬ 
tance  in  diseases  of  the  eye.  Deprivation  of 
any  of  them  causes  characteristic  symptoms, 
which,  unless  gross  structural  damage  has 
been  done,  are  easily  cleared  up  by  rectifying 
the  deficiency  in  the  diet. 

Vitamin  A  is  sometimes  called  the  “oph¬ 
thalmic  vitamin”  because  of  its  importance 
in  the  economics  of  the  eye.  Its  source  is 
carotin,  which  is  present  in  the  green  parts 
of  plants  and  which  is  converted  into  the 
vitamin  by  the  liver.  It  is  soluble  in  fats, 
which  accounts  for  its  being  found  chiefly 
in  fatty  foods.  Animals  get  it  from  the  plants 
they  eat — fishes  from  green  sea  plants,  the  cow 
from  pasturage,  etc.  Carotin  is  the  yellow  pig¬ 
ment  present  in  carrots.  Probably  all  green 
plants  possess  the  ability  to  form  it.  It  may 
be  obtained  in  animal  fat,  milk,  butter,  eggs, 
and  so  on,  but  in  especial  quantity  in  cod 
liver  oil.  Its  presence  there  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  vitamin  A  may  be  stored  in  the  body,  and 
is  deposited  chiefly  in  the  liver. 

Vitamin  A  nourishes  the  epithelium.  Lack 
of  vitamin  A  leads  to  damage  of  the  tissue 
by  causing  structural  changes  in  the  epithe¬ 
lium.  Epithelium  throughout  the  body  is 
affected,  but  especially  the  lining  of  the 
respiratory  tract,  the  digestive  tract,  and 
genito-urinary  tract,  and  that  of  the  cornea 
and  conjunctiva  and  of  the  lachrymal  and 
tarsal  glands.  In  the  absence  of  vitamin  A  the 
epithelium  loses  the  power  of  resisting  inva¬ 
sion  by  infective  agents.  It  seems  that  the 
adequate  presence  of  vitamin  A  can  check  the 


penetration  of  germs,  though  once  in,  its 
presence  does  not  combat  them. 

An  example  is  known  of  a  group  of  Danish 
children  who  were  deprived  of  butter,  all  of 
which  was  being  exported.  These  children 
developed  xerophthalmia,  a  disease  which 
forms  a  part  of  a  general  symptom-complex 
of  deficiency  of  vitamin  A  and  carotin,  and 
which  affects  the  conjunctival  epithelium.  In 
its  fully  developed  form  it  is  characterized  by 
an  overgrowth  and  change  in  texture  of  the 
epithelium  and  mucous  membranes,  often 
accompanied  by  the  invasion  of  the  area  by 
micro-organisms  and  the  production  of  local 
infective  foci.  Changes  in  the  nervous  system 
also  occur.  The  condition  occurs  particularly 
in  children  under  ten,  especially  boys,  and  is 
associated  with  night  blindness.  It  usually 
occurs  in  the  summer  months,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  need  not  be  conspicuously  ill-nourished. 
It  does  occur  in  adults,  but  more  rarely,  and 
usually  in  those  suffering  from  some  debilitat¬ 
ing  disease,  such  as  prolonged  diarrhoea  or 
dysentery.  That  vitamin  A  deficiency  is  the 
cause  of  xerophthalmia  seems  undoubted,  and 
it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  a 
state  of  partial  deficiency,  if  continued  over 
a  long  time,  may  produce  milder  and  less 
obvious  symptoms.  Persistent  and  intractable 
cases  of  blepharo-kerato-conjunctivitis,  espe¬ 
cially  when  occurring  in  children,  should 
always  suggest  such  a  possibility,  and  careful 
attention  be  directed  to  the  diet. 

A  few  of  the  more  common  eye  conditions 
which  fall  into  this  category  are  blepharitis, 
styes,  and  phlyctenular  conjunctivitis. 

Blepharitis,  as  you  know,  is  the  condition 
in  which  the  lid  margins  show  inflammation 
and  hyperemia,  often  associated  with  scaling 
and  small  ulcers  which  sometimes  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  the  hair  follicles  with  loss  of 
lashes  and  malposition  of  the  lids,  such  as  an 
inversion  or  eversion  of  the  margin.  If  the 
inner  corner  of  the  lids  is  materially  involved, 
there  is  interference  with  the  normal  function 
of  the  puncta — the  openings  to  the  tear  drain- 
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age  apparatus — causing  an  annoying  per¬ 
sistent  weeping  or  flowing  of  tears  over  the 
cheeks.  This  may  produce  an  inflammation 
of  the  skin  adjacent  to  the  lids.  Very  fre¬ 
quently  blepharitis  is  associated  with  styes. 
Although  many  causes  have  been  ascribed  for 
blepharitis  and  styes,  such  as  sinus  disease, 
exposure  to  dust,  smoke  or  light,  refractive 
errors,  etc.,  it  is  agreed  that  nutritional  dis¬ 
orders  and  faulty  diet  play  an  important  role. 
It  is  therefore  necessary,  in  addition  to  treat¬ 
ing  the  eye  locally,  to  pay  attention  to  the 
diet.  Candy,  cake,  pastry,  tea,  coffee  must  be 
eliminated,  and  milk,  fruit,  and  vegetables 
substituted. 

An  important  cause  of  defective  vision 
throughout  life  is  an  ulceration  of  the  cornea, 
present  in  childhood,  called  phlyctenular 
keratitis.  This  is  usually  associated  with  an 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  and  is 
then  called  phlyctenular  kerato-conjunctivitis. 
Briefly,  this  condition  is  characterized  by 
redness  of  the  eye,  considerable  sensitivity  to 
light,  increased  tearing  with  one  or  more 
small  superficial  ulcers  of  the  cornea  situated 
either  on  the  edge  or  even  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  cornea.  The  condition  may  be 
quite  persistent  and  recurrent  and,  in  the 
severe  cases,  the  cornea  becomes  clouded  be¬ 
cause  of  scarring  and  blood  vessel  formation. 
As  the  disease  recurs  and  new  parts  of  the 
cornea  become  involved,  fresh  ulcers  form, 
and  finally  the  entire  cornea  may  become 
covered  with  opaque  tissue,  causing  perma¬ 
nent  damage  to  the  vision.  The  cause  of  this 
disease  has  long  been  under  dispute.  It  is 
prevalent  especially  among  children  who  live 
in  congested  districts  and  whose  diet  is  in¬ 
sufficient.  Its  association  with  some  form  of 
tuberculosis  has  been  suspected  for  a  long 
time.  A  good  many  of  these  children  have 
swollen  glands  in  the  neck,  and  in  a  good 
many  of  them  active  tuberculosis  has  been 
found.  These  children  manifest  a  craving  for 
sweets.  Their  living  conditions  are  such  that 
they  get  very  little  sunshine.  The  treatment 


of  this  disease  consists  in  a  thorough  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  child,  elimination  of  possible  in¬ 
fectious  processes,  local  medicines,  and  direct 
attention  to  the  diet  and  to  fresh  air  and  sun¬ 
light.  In  the  diet  carbohydrates  are  cut  down 
to  a  minimum,  and  a  high  protein  diet  with 
an  abundance  of  vitamins,  such  as  cod  liver 
or  haliver  oil,  is  given. 

The  retina  is  defined  as  “the  sensitive  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  eye  which  receives  the  image.” 
The  retina  is  rich  in  vitamin  A.  When  rats 
are  experimentally  fed  on  a  diet  lacking  in 
this  vitamin,  they  become  sickly,  but,  if  there 
is  added  to  their  deficient  diet  the  retinal 
tissue  from  the  eyes  of  pigs,  the  rats  show 
rapid  and  marked  improvement,  indicating 
that  the  retinal  tissue  has  supplied  them 
with  an  adequate  amount  of  the  missing 
vitamin  A. 

The  ability  to  see  in  dim  light  depends 
largely  on  a  substance  generated  in  the  retina,  i 
This  substance  is  called  “visual  purple.”  ! 
Vitamin  A  is  extracted  from  the  blood  by 
the  pigment  layer  of  the  retina  and  there  com¬ 
bines  with  protein  to  form  the  visual  purple.  : 
Light  acting  on  this  substance  yields,  by  a 
photo-chemical  process,  a  second  substance 
called  “visual  yellow,”  which  in  turn  breaks 
up  into  vitamin  A  and  colorless  products  and  j 
is  again  returned  to  the  blood  stream.  Delay 
in  the  regeneration  of  the  visual  purple  causes  I 
dark  adaptation  to  become  pathologic.  This 
is  the  condition  called  “hemeralopia,”  or  night  i 
blindness.  A  person  so  affected  does  not  see 
in  dim  light  as  well  as  a  normal  person 
should.  A  typical  demonstration  of  this  result 
of  vitamin  A  deficiency  is  the  prolonged  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  seeing  any  objects  at  all  on  entering 
a  darkened  movie  theatre.  Many  years  ago 
it  was  noticed  that  people  who  subjected 
themselves  to  long  fasting,  for  religious  or 
other  purposes,  developed  night  blindness,  j 
This  has  been  observed  among  Moham¬ 
medans  during  the  month  of  Ramadan.  In 
the  past  few  years  great  attention  has  been 
paid  to  this  problem  of  hemeralopia.  A  series 
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of  persons  with  normal  eyes  have  been  tested 
with  a  photometer  and  their  light  threshold 
obtained.  After  these  persons  had  subsisted  on 
a  diet  deficient  in  vitamin  A,  the  photometric 
reading  dropped,  in  some  cases  as  much  as 
60  per  cent.  The  pathologic  threshold  was 
brought  back  to  normal  by  enriching  the  diet 
with  foods  high  in  vitamin  A.  Although  it  is 
not  definitely  known  what  the  vitamin  intake 
should  be,  clinically  it  has  been  found  that  an 
average  intake  is  about  4000  units  a  day. 

It  may  be  apropos  here  to  mention  the 
problem  of  reducing  diets.  If  certain  foods  are 
eliminated  from  the  diet  for  the  purpose  of 
decreasing  weight,  the  vitamin  intake  may 
be  so  reduced  as  to  exceed  the  limits  of  safety. 
Such  a  vitamin  deficiency  may  exist  for  some 
time  before  its  effects  make  themselves  mani¬ 
fest.  Cases  have  been  reported  of  automobile 
drivers  who  have  frequent  accidents  at  night 
though  their  daytime  driving  record  is  per¬ 
fect.  Testing  their  light  threshold  with  the 
photometer  shows  a  great  decrease.  It  has  also 
been  shown  that  these  same  drivers  can  im¬ 
prove  their  efficiency  for  night  driving  by 
ingesting  more  vitamin  A.  In  Labrador,  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months  when  the  diet  is  poor 
in  vitamin  A,  the  natives  have  worked  out  a 
scheme  of  covering  one  eye  all  day.  When 
dark  falls,  this  eye  is  uncovered,  and,  because 
it  has  not  been  subjected  to  daylight,  it  can 
be  used  at  night  while  the  eye  which  served 
for  sight  during  the  day  is  night  blind. 

At  this  time  it  is  well  to  mention  that  in 
the  hereditary  disease  called  retinitis  pig¬ 
mentosa,  in  which  a  prominent  symptom  is 
night  blindness,  and  which  in  later  life  causes 
greatly  constricted  fields  of  vision  and  even 
actual  blindness,  the  eating  of  liver  and  other 
foods  rich  in  vitamin  A  has  prolonged  the 
period  of  useful  vision.  This  disease  is  appar¬ 
ently  not  directly  a  deficiency  disease — the 
cause  has  never  been  definitely  established — 
but  it  does  respond  to  vitamin  A  treatment. 

Vitamin  Bi,  sometimes  called  “water- 
soluble  B”  or  the  “anti-neuritic  vitamin,”  is 
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the  most  widely  distributed  vitamin,  being 
present  in  all  natural  foodstuffs.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  largely  lost  in  refining.  Thus,  while  pres¬ 
ent  in  whole  meal,  it  is  absent  in  white  flour, 
and  though  it  is  present  in  rice,  polishing 
eliminates  it.  It  is  found  in  large  quantities 
in  yeast.  Unlike  vitamin  A,  it  can  not  be 
stored  in  the  body  to  any  extent  so  we  are 
dependent  on  foods  for  our  current  supply. 
It  is  more  easily  destroyed  by  heat  than  is 
vitamin  A,  and,  since  it  is  soluble  in  water, 
some  of  the  vitamin  in  cooked  foods  may  be 
lost  in  the  cooking  water.  This  vitamin  seems 
to  be  especially  necessary  for  normal  function¬ 
ing  of  the  nervous  tissues,  but  it  is  also  needed 
for  growth.  Deficiency  in  vitamin  B  produces 
the  sore  tongue  and  eczematous  angles  of  the 
mouth  seen  sometimes  in  prison  and  institu¬ 
tion  inmates,  and  the  clinical  picture  of  beri¬ 
beri  and  of  polyneuritis  with  the  attendant 
ocular  symptoms  of  corneal  and  conjunctival 
distrophy.  The  eyes  show  muco-purulent 
exudate,  there  is  an  anterior  interstitial 
keratitis,  and  may  be  retrobulbar  neuritis 
with  the  development  of  scotomata,  going  on 
to  optic  atrophy. 

A  condition  called  toxic  amblyopia  mani¬ 
fests  itself  by  poor  vision,  a  loss  of  color  per¬ 
ception,  and  a  characteristic  blind  area  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  field  which  can  be  ac¬ 
curately  mapped  out  on  the  perimeter.  This 
is  the  so-called  “scotoma.”  It  is  considered  to 
be  a  chronic  retrobulbar  neuritis,  that  is,  an 
inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve  behind  the 
eyeball,  and  is  found  commonly  in  people 
who  consume  a  great  deal  of  alcohol  and  who 
smoke  tobacco  excessively.  Because  of  this, 
the  treatment  used  to  be  total  abstinence  from 
alcohol  and  tobacco,  and  those  patients  who 
co-operated  showed  improvement  in  their  cen¬ 
tral  vision  and  visual  fields.  Patients  who 
presented  themselves  late  in  the  course  of 
the  disease  developed  optic  atrophy  and  lost 
their  vision  almost  entirely.  Even  those 
patients  who  presented  themselves  early,  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow  worse  if  they  persisted  in 
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smoking  and  drinking  and  did  not  alter  their 
mode  of  living.  The  picture  is  different  now. 
The  suggestion  was  made  that  the  toxic 
amblyopia  was  due,  not  so  much  to  the  dam¬ 
age  caused  by  the  alcohol  and  tobacco,  as  to 
the  dietary  deficiency  resulting  from  the  lack 
of  appetite  in  these  individuals,  a  lack 
amounting  sometimes  almost  to  starvation. 
Vitamin  B  was  established  as  the  important 
factor  in  controlling  this  disease,  and  the 
present  method  of  treating  a  patient  with 
chronic  retrobulbar  neuritis  and  toxic  amblyo¬ 
pia  is  to  administer  a  good,  rich,  liberal  diet 
containing  especially  large  doses  of  vitamin 
B.  It  is  commonly  given  in  the  form  of 
brewers’  yeast.  Clinical  observation  with  con¬ 
trolled  patients  has  shown  that,  as  long  as 
vitamin  B  is  given  in  sufficient  dosage,  the 
continuance  of  smoking  and  drinking  does 
not  retard  the  steady  improvement  of  the 
patient’s  vision.  It  may  be  interesting  to  men¬ 
tion  here  that,  in  one  hospital,  ten  patients 
with  pellagra  of  the  alcoholic  type,  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  consume  from  600  to  900  cc.  a  day 
of  alcoholic  liquors,  but  to  this  was  added  a 
well-balanced  diet  plus  75  grams  of  autoclaved 
yeast  per  day.  They  all  recovered.  There  were 
ten  other  patients  who  consumed  a  pint  to  a 
quart  of  liquor  a  day,  but  they  also  had  a  well- 
balanced  diet,  with  yeast  and  liver  extract 
given  by  injections.  These,  too,  recovered,  as 
well  as  patients  deprived  of  all  alcohol. 

One  patient  with  a  vision  of  only  fingers  at 
three  feet  and  with  a  central  scotoma,  diffuse 
neurological  lesions,  including  partial  motor 
paralysis  of  the  left  fifth  nerve,  hallucinations, 
and  pellagra,  received  liver  extract  intramus¬ 
cularly.  Treatment  was  begun  in  April.  In 
July,  three  months  later,  the  vision  was  im¬ 
proved  to  20/ 40  although  he  still  had  a  central 
scotoma  for  colors.  After  sixteen  months  of 
treatment,  however,  his  vision  was  normal. 
He  was  still  a  bit  “mental,”  but  his  physical 
condition  was  good. 

Vitamin  C  is  the  so-called  antiscorbutic 
vitamin.  It  is  found  in  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 


tables,  as  well  as  in  fresh  meal  and  in  milk 
in  small  amounts.  It  is  readily  destroyed  by 
heating  or  drying.  Its  lack  causes  scurvy.  As 
ocular  complications  there  are  kerato-con- 
junctivitis,  associated  with  a  deficiency  of 
lachrymation  and  a  tendency  to  ulceration, 
and  the  occurance  of  hemorrhages  in  the 
lids,  conjunctiva,  and  retina.  It  is  present  in 
the  normal  intra-ocular  fluid,  and  there  is 
evidence  that  it  may  have  some  association 
with  cataract.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  retinal 
hemorrhages  observed  in  diabetics  are  due  to 
a  vitamin  C  deficiency.  It  is  a  fact  that 
rendering  a  diabetic’s  urine  sugar-free  and 
reducing  the  blood  sugar  generally,  does  not 
prevent  the  retinal  bleeding,  but  the  inges¬ 
tion  of  natural  or  synthetic  vitamin  C  will 
control  it.  With  this  in  mind,  we  have  been 
giving  diabetics  several  lemons  daily.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  eye-muscle  paralyses  are  due 
to  cerebral  hemorrhages  because  of  vitamin  C 
deficiency. 

In  speaking  of  diabetics,  I  should  like  to 
mention  the  fact  that  temporary  visual 
changes  take  place  during  the  treatment  of 
diabetes,  either  by  diet  alone  or  with  insulin. 
During  the  stage  of  high  blood  sugar,  many 
diabetics  show  a  tendency  to  near-sightedness, 
and  after  the  blood  sugar  has  been  reduced 
to  normal  or  sub-normal,  a  change  in  the 
vision  takes  place.  The  patient  loses  his  near¬ 
sightedness  and  becomes  very  far-sighted. 
This  change  in  the  refraction  of  the  eye  is 
sometimes  very  striking  and  comes  on  with 
great  rapidity.  Cases  are  on  record  of  a  change 
in  refraction  as  high  as  6  degrees  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  Practically,  it  is  cause  for  great 
concern  to  the  patient.  Many  diabetics  have 
been  greatly  alarmed  when  they  noticed  that, 
whereas  they  could  read  small  print  with  the 
naked  eye  one  day,  they  could  not  see  the 
same  print  even  with  a  magnifying  glass  the 
next  day.  The  explanation  for  this  visual 
change  is  still  disputed.  One  theory  is  that 
the  thickness  of  the  lens  varies,  depending  on 
the  chemical  contents  of  the  intra-ocular 
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fluids,  which  in  turn,  depends  on  the  per¬ 
centage  of  blood  sugar.  I  have  known  patients 
who  changed  many  pairs  of  glasses  within  a 
short  period  because  their  refraction  varied 
with  the  severity  of  their  diabetic  condition. 
In  a  few  cases,  a  diagnosis  of  diabetes  was 
made  in  unsuspecting  individuals  from  the 
history  of  repeated  and  frequent  changes  of 
glasses. 

Vitamin  D  is  found  in  fish  oils  as  the 
richest  source.  Egg  yolk  and  butter  are  the 
only  two  foods  which  supply  it  in  appreciable 
amounts,  although  there  are  traces  in  milk 
and  perhaps  in  green  vegetables.  The  body 
itself  can  make  vitamin  D.  When  sunlight 
strikes  directly  on  the  skin,  it  acts  on  a  fat-like 
substance  near  the  skin,  called  ergosterol,  to 
form  vitamin  D.  It  is  the  ultra-violet  rays, 
which  have  a  short  wave  length,  that  act  to 
form  vitamin  D.  These  rays  are  absorbed  by 
clothing,  window  glass,  and  dust,  so  that  the 
city  dweller  and  the  average  person  in  winter 
get  little  vitamin  D  unless  they  take  cod  liver 
oil  or  some  similar  substance. 

Improper  feeding,  in  which  vitamin  D  is 
lacking,  may  cause  rickets,  tetany,  and 
zonular  cataract.  Such  a  picture,  repeated  in 
several  members  of  the  same  family,  make  it 
appear  as  a  familial  matter.  It  is  quite  as 
likely  that  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  all  mem¬ 
bers  being  subjected  to  the  same  diet.  Vitamin 
D  is  a  regulator  of  the  calcium  metabolism 
by  increasing  the  solubility  of  the  blood  cal¬ 
cium  and  phosphorus. 

Cataracts  have  been  observed  in  young 
persons  with  nutritional  and  metabolic  dis¬ 
orders.  The  prominent  types  are  the  diabetic, 
and  those  due  to  deficiency  in  calcium  as 
are  seen  after  operations  on  the  parathyroids. 
If  detected  early,  these  incipient  cataracts  can 
be  arrested  or  entirely  eliminated  by  supply¬ 
ing  the  individual  with  the  necessary  mineral 
content  in  the  food.  That  special  type  of 
cataract,  the  zonular  type,  which  is  found  in 
children  who  have  poorly  developed  teeth,  is 
due  to  faulty  calcium  metabolism. 
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Although  the  cause  of  senile  cataracts  has 
not  been  definitely  established,  it  is  accepted 
that  the  lens  fibers  become  opaque  because 
of  nutritional  disorders. 

What  was  once  called  vitamin  B  was  found 
to  be  a  complex  of  at  least  two  factors. 
Vitamin  B2,  or  vitamin  G,  is  water-soluble 
and  is  stored  in  the  body,  especially  in  the 
liver.  It  is  present  in  larger  amounts  than 
B  in  milk,  eggs,  most  meats,  green  vegetables, 
roots,  and  tubers.  Lack  of  this  vitamin  causes 
pellagra.  In  the  eye,  alopecia  of  the  lids, 
kerato-conjunctivitis  with  the  development  of 
opacities,  and  in  some  cases,  cataract,  occur. 

Vitamin  E,  the  fertility  vitamin,  is  the  only 
one  without  ophthalmic  interest. 

Another  source  of  eye  troubles,  related  to 
the  food  intake  in  a  very  different  way,  is  that 
of  allergy.  Allergy  is  a  condition  in  which 
an  individual  reacts  unfavorably  to  certain 
substances  which,  under  the  same  conditions 
and  in  the  same  quantity,  do  not  affect  the 
large  majority  of  people.  These  substances 
may  be  inhaled,  as  in  the  case  of  pollen,  or 
eaten.  Allergy  to  food  must  not  be  confused 
with  food-poisoning  which  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  bacteria,  ptomaines,  or  other 
toxic  products  in  spoiled  food.  One  per  cent 
to  five  per  cent  of  human  beings  are  allergic. 
The  reactions  are  largely  in  the  skin,  respira¬ 
tory,  and  gastro-intestinal  tissues,  and  in  the 
conjunctivae.  That  the  endocrines  also  play 
a  part  in  this  picture  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  epinepherine,  thyroid,  parathyroid,  and 
pituitary  extracts  are  of  value  in  relieving 
symptoms.  Another  special  type  of  con¬ 
junctivitis,  this  time  associated  with  corneal 
ulceration,  is  the  type  known  as  rosacea,  and 
is  usually  associated  with  acne  rosacea  of  the 
face.  This  is  apt  to  be  chronic  and  recurrent. 
In  addition  to  giving  an  unsightly  appearance 
to  the  lids  and  eyes,  this  disease  is  important 
because  the  cornea  becomes  covered  with 
scars  left  by  healed  ulcers,  causing  consider¬ 
able  loss  of  vision.  Although  the  etiology  of 
this  condition  is  not  entirely  clear,  it  is  inti- 
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mately  related  to  diet,  and  a  patient  suffering 
from  it  is  urged  to  eliminate  tea,  coffee, 
alcohol,  condiments,  and  excess  carbohydrates. 

In  connection  with,  or  in  contrast  to, 
dietary  deficiencies,  may  also  be  mentioned  an 
eye  condition  due  to  poison,  the  so-called 
“dinitrophenol  cataract.”  Dinitrophenol  can 
increase  the  oxygen  consumption  in  animals 
up  to  ten  times  normal.  The  metabolism  is 
increased  correspondingly.  Large  doses  can 
so  increase  the  metabolic  rate  that  the  heat  is 
produced  so  fast  that  the  animal  is  killed  by 
the  resulting  fever.  There  is  increased 
glycogen  in  the  liver  and  muscles,  increased 
sugar  and  lactic  acid  in  the  blood  and  muscles, 
and  carbohydrates  and  body  fats  are  burned. 

In  humans  similar  results  are  produced. 
Because  of  the  effect  on  body  fat,  the  drug 
became  widely  used  in  reducing  therapy. 
The  patients  felt  better,  had  more  energy, 
and  lost  weight.  They  showed  no  changes  in 
pulse  rate,  temperature,  or  respiration.  Al¬ 
though  warnings  were  sent  out  to  use  the 
drug  only  under  careful  watching  by  a  phy¬ 
sician,  in  the  first  fifteen  months  after  its 
introduction,  one  hundred  thousand  persons 
were  estimated  to  be  using  it.  Toxic  mani¬ 
festations  began  to  be  noted.  These  were: 
cutaneous  eruptions;  congestive  infection  of 
the  inner  ear;  jaundice;  agranulocytic  neuritis; 


abortion;  functional  damage  to  the  liver, 
heart,  and  muscles;  fatalities;  and  cataracts. 
The  incidence  of  cataracts  in  patients  who 
take  dinitrophenol  is  about  o.i  to  1.0  per  cent. 
Susceptibility  in  patients  varies  greatly.  The 
average  age  of  incidence  of  such  cataracts  is 
about  forty-five. 

Shall  we  conclude  this  brief  summary  of 
the  diseases  of  the  eye  in  their  relation  to 
nutrition  by  noting  that,  while  there  are  many 
diseases  of  the  eye  of  greater  or  less  gravity 
from  the  point  of  view  of  both  the  patient’s 
vision  and  his  comfort,  in  which  diet  seems 
to  play  little  or  no  part,  and  while  there  are 
also  a  number  on  which  food  intake  seems  to 
have  some  bearing,  but  in  which  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  nutritional  elements  and  pathol¬ 
ogy  has  not  yet  been  clearly  established,  there 
are,  however,  some  eye  conditions  in  which 
diet  plays  so  vital  a  part  that  it  can  by  no 
means  be  disregarded. 

Let  me,  in  closing,  suggest  as  sound  prin¬ 
ciples  for  general  eye  health,  the  avoidance  of 
toxic  substances,  either  drugs  or  unfavorable 
foods,  and  the  adherance  to  well-balanced 
diets,  with  especial  attention  to  the  inclusion 
of  foods  rich  in  the  necessary  and  important 
vitamins: — butter,  cream,  cheese,  eggs,  liver, 
yeast,  whole  grains,  green  vegetables  and 
fruits,  and  especially  the  liver  oils. 


FITTING  SPECIAL  SERVICES  INTO  THE 
PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  PATTERN1 

By  Jane  M.  Hoey 


Before  attempting  a  discussion  of  the  two 
programs,  public  assistance  and  special  serv¬ 
ices  for  the  blind,  and  how  these  can  be  inter¬ 
related,  it  seems  important  to  agree  upon  our 
concepts  of  each  one. 

Could  we  assume  that  services  for  the  blind 
under  either  public  or  private  auspices  might 
include:  locating  blind  persons;  providing 
opportunities  for  securing  general  or  special 
education  for  adults  or  children  in  school 
or  at  home;  health  and  medical  care  espe¬ 
cially  relating  to  the  prevention  of  blindness 
or  correction  of  disabilities;  developing  facili¬ 
ties  for  vocational  guidance,  training,  and 
placement  in  regular  industry  or  sheltered 
work;  and  for  recreation  for  groups  or 
individuals. 

When  we  use  the  term  “public  assistance 
pattern,”  it  means  all  that  federal,  state,  and 
local  governments  are  doing  to  give  needy 
persons  assistance  and  service  in  accordance 
with  their  individual  needs.  The  definition 
of  public  assistance  in  the  Social  Security  Act 
means  money  payments  to  needy  persons. 
We  cannot  think  of  any  assistance  program 
without  consideration  of  the  organization 
established  to  operate  it,  the  methods  of  work 
utilized,  the  personnel  responsible  and  their 
qualifications  for  the  work,  the  availability 
of  funds  for  assistance  and  administration, 
and  the  public  interest  and  support  for  the 
program  and  how  this  affects  other  necessary 
public  services,  including  those  for  the  blind. 

We  might  begin  with  the  assumption  that 
in  both  these  programs  we  have  similar  ob¬ 
jectives.  Our  goal  is  to  help  the  blind  to 

1  Presented  at  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
June,  1938. 


become  independent,  self-supporting  persons 
living  normal  lives  in  as  nearly  normal 
homes  as  possible,  participating  in  regular 
community  life  in  whatever  area  their 
capacities  and  aptitudes  warrant. 

If  we  are  in  accord  with  this  objective  in 
our  work  with  the  blind,  perhaps  we  might 
agree  likewise  that  it  is  desirable  to  utilize 
to  the  fullest  extent  community  resources 
available  to  all  persons,  and  only  when  these 
are  lacking,  inadequate,  or  unsuitable,  and 
cannot  be  made  adequate,  should  effort  be 
made  to  develop  substitutes. 

Are  we  willing  to  refute  constantly  the  idea 
that  the  blind  are  so  different  from  other 
human  beings  that  regular  facilities  and 
activities  are  not  appropriate  for  them  and 
therefore  special  programs  must  be  estab¬ 
lished  ?  If  it  is  necessary  to  organize  unusual 
services,  is  it  not  desirable  that  these  be  tem¬ 
porary  for  a  demonstration  period,  and  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  have  them  transferred 
as  soon  as  possible  as  a  part  of  normally 
financed  community  facilities? 

Whatever  our  area  of  operation,  can  we 
agree  that  we  must  secure  all  pertinent  facts 
about  an  individual  blind  person;  must  view 
these  objectively  and  impersonally  but  with 
understanding  of  special  needs;  must  evaluate 
the  facts  and  formulate  a  plan  with  such  in¬ 
dividual,  taking  into  account  peculiar  needs 
and  facilities  available. 

In  a  review  of  what  has  happened  in  the 
last  two  and  one-half  years  in  relation  to  public 
assistance,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  wholly 
separate  this  program  from  special  services. 
It  is  obvious  that  arousing  of  interest  in  one 
program  stimulates  interest  in  the  other.  Both 
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are  essential  if  needy  blind  persons  are  to  be 
provided  for  effectively. 

There  are  still  a  number  of  states  without 
legislation  conforming  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  granting  aid  to 
the  blind.  Usually  these  same  states  have  no 
appropriation  or  proper  laws  to  make  possible 
the  giving  of  special  services.  In  some  states 
the  number  of  persons  included  under  the 
program  of  blind  assistance  is  limited.  The 
federal  government  therefore  is  prohibited 
from  helping  financially  in  the  care  of  such 
persons  since  the  state  laws  are  so  restrictive. 

In  the  few  states  which  still  maintain  pen¬ 
sion  laws  among  their  statutes,  the  federal 
government  is  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of 
assisting  such  states  and  localities  in  the  care 
of  the  blind.  These  laws  do  not  conform  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  which  provides  for 
assistance  to  needy  blind  and  aged  persons, 
and  not  for  pensions.  Grants  of  assistance 
must  be  given  in  relation  to  individual  need, 
and  the  definition  of  need  must  be  a  reason¬ 
able  one.  The  term  “pension,”  used  so  fre¬ 
quently  in  connection  with  both  the  aged  and 
the  blind,  has  fostered  the  idea  that  the  com¬ 
munity’s  obligation  is  met  when  the  same 
monthly  allowance  is  granted  to  each  one, 
irrespective  of  individual  need  and  merely  on 
the  basis  of  unprovided-for  old  age  or  a 
physical  handicap.  In  a  number  of  instances, 
the  thought  of  those  advocating  such  pension 
plans  has  been  that  no  additional  service  is 
needed  if  a  person  receives  a  given  sum, 
twenty-five  or  thirty  dollars  a  month.  This 
theory  not  only  has  resulted  in  preventing 
the  development  of  an  adequate  public  as¬ 
sistance  program,  but  has  proved  an  obstacle 
to  arousing  interest  in  the  establishment  of 
suitable  special  services  under  public  auspices. 

When  services  for  the  blind  have  not  been 
provided  by  state  law  and  appropriation, 
funds  have  sometimes  been  secured  from 
private  sources.  These  are  usually  very 
limited,  however,  and  available  only  in  urban 
areas  to  specified  groups. 


If  we  are  to  do  sound  social  planning  today, 
we  must  consider  the  whole  community. 
Legislation,  organization,  program,  and 
methods,  in  whatever  field  of  operation, 
must  take  into  account  the  needs  of  all  groups 
and  the  adaptations  necessary  for  those  who 
present  special  problems.  It  is  obvious  that, 
with  community  life  so  complicated  and 
knowledge  so  extensive,  we  cannot  expect  to 
have  workers  who  are  specialists  in  all  func¬ 
tional  areas.  Therefore,  our  activities  must  be 
divided  into  departments,  and  agencies  and 
workers  must  be  available  with  special  skills 
in  the  different  fields  of  education,  of  health 
and  medical  care,  of  employment,  case  work, 
recreation,  et  cetera. 

The  special  skills  in  these  various  fields,  it 
seems  to  me,  should  be  made  available  to 
blind  persons  as  to  others  in  the  community, 
and  our  organizational  set-up  should  be  such 
as  to  keep  the  blind  person  and  his  individual 
needs  in  mind,  but  bring  the  most  advanced 
knowledge  and  skill  to  the  meeting  of  these 
needs.  For  example,  in  education,  blind  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults  should  have  the  opportunity, 
wherever  possible,  to  make  normal  social  con¬ 
tacts  and  to  receive  their  education  in  regular 
schools.  Special  equipment  may  have  to  be 
provided  for  the  blind  to  enable  them  to  ac¬ 
quire  such  education  in  normal  surround¬ 
ings,  but  this  is  much  simpler,  much  less 
expensive,  and  better  for  the  blind  than 
segregating  them  into  special  schools  where 
their  only  contact  is  with  similarly  handi¬ 
capped  individuals.  This  is  the  trend  today, 
and  it  seems  a  very  desirable  one. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  always  given 
adequate  consideration  to  the  psychology  of 
the  blind  and  what  happens  to  them  through 
segregation.  We  have  deprived  them  of  one 
of  the  greatest  joys  in  life — normal  social  con¬ 
tacts.  My  plea,  then,  is  to  the  effect  that,  both 
in  the  assistance  and  in  the  special  service 
programs,  we  plan  our  activities  with  the 
particular  needs  of  the  individual  in  mind, 
and  the  utilization  in  meeting  these  needs  of 
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regular  community  facilities.  Frequent  con¬ 
ferences  of  those  engaged  in  different  types 
of  work  should  result  in  a  unified  program, 
changing  as  social  conditions  and  our  greater 
knowledge  would  seem  to  indicate. 

It  would  seem  important  that  agencies  in¬ 
terested  in  the  blind  set  up  central  informa¬ 
tion  bureaus  in  state  and  local  communities 
with  regard  to  resources  for  the  blind  to  assist 
workers  in  utilizing  such  resources  in  the 
interest  of  their  clients.  In  terms  of  methods 
of  work  and  our  program  for  the  blind  as  I 
have  suggested,  I  believe  that  we  should  estab¬ 
lish  not  only  an  assistance  but  a  service  pro¬ 
gram.  This  means,  of  course,  that  we  must 
have  competent  and  well-trained  workers  in 
this  field  if  the  special  needs  of  the  blind  are 
to  be  met.  Today,  with  the  limited  funds 
available  for  providing  special  services,  we 
must  make  sure  that  we  are  utilizing  the 
money  available  as  wisely  as  possible  to  bring 
the  greatest  good  to  the  largest  number.  I  am 
afraid  we  are  not  always  doing  this.  In 
sheltered  workshops,  for  example,  money  is 
raised  from  the  community  to  provide  a 
subsidy  in  the  form  of  wages.  I  wonder  if 
it  might  not  be  well  to  face  frankly  the  fact 
that  this  is  relief  or  assistance,  by  whatever 
name  it  is  called.  Should  we  not  utilize  public 
funds  available  through  die  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  as  far  as  possible  to  provide  such  relief, 
and  thus  release  private  funds  to  give  care 
to  a  larger  number  of  people  or  provide  activi¬ 
ties  not  available  through  public  funds. 

I  personally  see  no  reason  why  the  assist¬ 
ance  program  for  the  blind  should  not  be 
organized,  as  are  other  assistance  programs, 
as  a  part  of  state  and  local  departments  of 
public  welfare.  The  dependency  of  this  group 
is  the  same  as  the  dependency  of  any  other 
group,  and  we  should  plan  for  it  on  the  same 
basis.  It  is  true  that  in  many  instances  more 
adequate  assistance  is  needed  by  this  group 
because  of  their  handicap.  This  should  be 
provided,  and  can  be,  if  a  proper  budget  plan 
is  established.  State  legislatures  should  be 


urged  not  to  put  a  top  limit  on  the  amount 
which  may  be  given  to  a  blind  person.  If  we 
keep  in  mind  constantly  that  this  is  an  as¬ 
sistance  program  and  not  a  pension  plan, 
and  that  assistance  must  be  granted  on  a 
budget  basis  in  terms  of  the  individual  needs 
of  the  applicant,  then  I  believe  the  blind 
will  secure  more  adequate  assistance  than 
would  be  possible  through  any  pension  plan. 
If  a  person  needs  ten  dollars  a  month,  I  see 
no  reason  for  wasting  the  taxpayers’  money 
by  giving  him  thirty  dollars.  If,  however,  he 
needs  forty  dollars  or  fifty  dollars  a  month,  it 
does  not  seem  reasonable  that  he  should  be 
deprived  of  this  support  in  order  that  persons 
who  do  not  need  it  may  have  more  adequate 
assistance  than  their  situations  warrant. 

I  should  like  to  see  developed,  on  both  the 
state  and  local  levels,  a  council  or  conference 
group,  perhaps  under  the  auspices  of  the  state 
commissions  for  the  blind,  where  they  are 
available,  which  would  bring  together  at 
regular  intervals  representatives  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  public  departments  and  private  agencies 
concerned  with  the  blind,  to  stimulate  their 
interest  in  more  adequately  meeting  the  needs 
of  this  particular  group. 

To  date  our  assistance  program  can  only 
provide  cash  payments  to  individuals,  and 
such  cash  payments  cannot  be  on  a  condi¬ 
tional  basis.  The  individual  must  be  free  to 
use  these  funds  in  whatever  way  he  desires. 
We  cannot  assist  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  with  funds  to  secure  adequate  medical 
care  for  blind  persons.  This  is  an  area  of 
great  need,  and  usually  local  communities  do 
not  have  sufficient  appropriations  to  secure 
the  necessary  medical  care  for  such  persons. 
Community  interest  must  be  aroused  to  meet 
this  need.  The  desirability  and  economy  can 
readily  be  appreciated  when  we  show  that, 
with  a  relatively  small  expenditure  of  funds, 
a  person’s  sight  may  be  restored  and  he  may 
become  potentially  self-supporting. 

Is  it  not  important  that  we  spend  more 
time  than  we  have  in  the  past  on  our  pre- 
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ventive  programs  and  less  time  on  our  correc¬ 
tion?  I  have  known  communities  where  it 
seemed  to  me  there  was  competition  among 
the  agencies  in  taking  persons  under  care 
after  they  had  become  blind,  yet  in  the  same 
communities  almost  no  interest  was  shown 
in  preventive  programs. 

As  to  personnel  for  this  work,  I  believe  we 
need  the  same  types  of  people  in  both  pro¬ 
grams,  adequately  trained  social  workers, 
teachers,  medical  social  workers,  doctors, 
nurses,  et  cetera,  who  are  objective  in  their 
point  of  view  and  who  are  willing  to  find 
out  the  special  needs  of  individuals  and  plan 
their  activities  accordingly.  We  should  not  set 
up  a  program  and  try  to  fit  the  individuals 
into  that  program. 

So  I  think  that  in  both  fields  we  must  be 
interested  in  the  method  of  selection  of 
personnel  and  insist  that  this  be  done  on  a 


merit  basis.  We  must  also  be  interested  in  the 
highest  qualifications  for  particular  jobs,  and 
we  can  do  this  only  when  we  have  interested 
the  community  in  the  need  for  skill  in  the 
whole  area  of  social  welfare. 

As  to  the  financing  of  the  program,  again 
we  must  together  present  the  needs  of  the 
blind  to  our  legislators  if  we  are  going  to  get 
adequate  appropriations  for  both  services. 
We  must  consider,  also,  the  best  use  for  pri¬ 
vate  funds,  as  well  as  public,  and  see  that,  if 
public  funds  are  available,  these  are  utilized 
to  the  fullest  extent  and  then  private  funds 
are  available  to  work  in  special  areas. 

The  need  for  broad  public  interest  and  sup¬ 
port  for  both  of  our  programs  is  obvious.  We 
can  gain  this  if  we  go  together  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  presenting  a  united  program,  rather 
than  appearing  before  them  as  competitors. 
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By  Evelyn  C.  McKay 


State  agencies  for  the  general  welfare  of 
the  blind  have  been  functioning  in  this  coun¬ 
try  since  1906,  when  the  first  permanent 
Commission  for  the  Blind  was  established  in 
Massachusetts,  and  there  are  now  thirty-one 
states  which  have  activities  of  this  type,  and 
seven  others  in  which  similar  legislative  provi¬ 
sions  have  been  made  but  are  not  yet  effective. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  development  of  public 
welfare  activities  during  the  past  few  years, 
and  the  far-reaching  changes  which  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Act,  it  seems  appropriate  at  this  time 
to  examine  carefully  the  responsibilities  of  the 
state  toward  the  blind  and  the  philosophy  on 
which  these  responsibilities  are  based. 

The  underlying  theory  of  the  state  agency 
for  the  blind  may  be  expressed  as  follows: 
The  state  has  undertaken  to  provide  certain 
services  for  all  its  citizens — among  them  the 
protection  of  health,  general  education,  voca¬ 
tional  training,  employment  service,  and 
financial  assistance  to  the  needy.  In  the  case 
of  blind  persons  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
these  services  are  most  effectively  and  eco¬ 
nomically  provided  by  centralizing  them  in 
one  state  agency  which  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  all  phases  of  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  people  of  the  state.  In  so  doing,  the 
state  is  not  providing  any  “extra”  benefits  for 
the  blind  which  are  not  available  to  the 
seeing;  it  is  merely  adapting  its  organization 
and  procedures  to  discharge  effectively,  under 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  blindness,  the  same 
responsibilities  which  it  has  already  under¬ 
taken  on  behalf  of  the  seeing. 

That  such  adaptation  is  necessary  is  due 
partly  to  the  special  problems  of  blindness, 

1Reprinted  from  Public  Welfare  News,  September,  1938. 


and  partly  to  the  comparatively  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  blind  persons  in  the  general  popula¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  most  obvious  handicaps 
which  blindness  imposes  is  the  difficulty  of 
travel  alone,  and  this  is  likely  to  cut  a  blind 
individual  off  from  many  available  public 
benefits  because  he  cannot  easily  visit  the  ap¬ 
propriate  agency.  Indeed,  in  the  absence  of 
easy  access  to  newspapers  and  other  printed 
information,  he  may  not  even  be  aware  that 
such  an  agency  exists.  Moreover,  the  handicap 
of  blindness  requires  in  many  cases  the  use 
of  special  devices  and  methods  of  training 
with  which  the  average  seeing  person  is  not 
familiar.  And  finally,  since  the  blind  are  so 
few  in  number  (probably  not  more  than  1  in 
1,000  to  1  in  500  of  the  general  population), 
their  special  problems  are  likely  to  be  over¬ 
looked  by  the  general  public  agencies  in  the 
effort  to  provide  for  “the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number.” 

The  establishment  of  a  state  agency  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  phases  of  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  avoids  these  difficulties.  Charged  with 
the  welfare  of  a  single  group,  such  an  agency 
can  give  the  necessary  amount  of  study  to 
special  problems,  can  provide  intensive  serv¬ 
ice  as  needed,  and  can,  if  necessary,  take  that 
service  to  the  blind  person  instead  of  requir¬ 
ing  him  to  come  for  it.  Moreover,  the  state 
agency  is  in  a  position  to  consider  the  blind 
individual  as  a  total  personality  rather  than 
as  an  example  of  some  one  type  of  need,  and 
can  therefore  offer  him  co-ordinated  services 
designed  to  meet  each  of  his  needs  as  they 
occur. 

To  illustrate:  A  blind  person,  being  with¬ 
out  means  of  support,  may  apply  for  financial 
assistance,  the  solution  to  his  most  pressing 
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problem.  If  the  agency  to  which  he  applies 
is  concerned  only  with  administering  public 
assistance,  his  immediate  need  may  be  re¬ 
lieved,  but,  from  the  standpoint  of  his  future, 
he  is  little  better  off.  If,  however,  the  agency 
is  charged  with  responsibility  for  helping 
him  to  make  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  his 
whole  life,  it  will  be  in  a  position  to  provide, 
in  addition  to  immediate  financial  relief, 
medical  service,  vocational  training,  or  em¬ 
ployment  (according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case)  by  which  he  may  be  restored  to 
self-support  and  enabled  to  carry  on  his  in¬ 
dependent  life  again. 

Acceptance  of  the  theory  of  state  responsi¬ 
bility  for  services  to  the  blind  involves  a 
corollary — namely,  that  such  services  should 
be  available  to  all  blind  residents  of  the  state, 
each  according  to  his  need,  irrespective  of 
age,  race,  economic  status,  or  any  other  con¬ 
sideration  except  blindness. 

Blindness  is  no  respector  of  persons — it 
comes  upon  infant  and  grandfather,  upon 
white  and  negro,  upon  banker  and  beggar 
alike,  and  even  the  most  intelligent  and  well- 
to-do  require  some  assistance  in  meeting  the 
problems  it  brings.  These  problems  will  vary 
greatly  in  number  and  complexity.  Some 
people,  given  a  minimum  of  special  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  use  of  braille  and  various  other 
devices,  will  make  their  own  adjustments  and 
return  to  their  normal  lives;  others  will  need 
every  type  of  service  and  intensive  follow-up 
to  keep  them  from  disheartened  lethargy. 
But  whatever  the  problems,  it  becomes  the 
state’s  responsibility  to  provide  adequate  and 
appropriate  services  to  solve  them,  to  the  end 
that  the  blind  individual  may  have,  so  far  as 
possible,  as  full,  active,  and  independent  a  life 
as  he  would  have  had  if  he  could  see. 

Such  a  philosophy  does  not  involve  special 
benefits  for  the  blind;  it  merely  provides 
means  by  which  they  may  obtain  and  enjoy 
the  benefits  the  state  already  provides  for 
those  who  see. 

If  we  grant  that  the  responsibility  of  the 


state  is  as  outlined  above,  the  next  question 
to  be  considered  is  the  practical  measures  by 
which  this  responsibility  may  be  effectively 
discharged.  Among  the  activities  of  the  state 
in  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the 
following : 

1.  Complete  registration  of  the  blind  people 
of  the  state  so  that  the  extent  of  their  varied 
needs  may  be  known  and  plans  made  to  meet 
these  needs  adequately. 

2.  Determination  of  the  degree  of  blind- 
nes  of  each  person  registered  and  of  the  like¬ 
lihood  of  improvement  or  restoration  of  vision 
by  appropriate  medical  or  surgical  care,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  assistance  in  securing  such  care  for 
those  who  can  benefit  by  it.  It  is  unfortunately 
true  that  some  blind  persons  have  received 
services  of  various  kinds  from  agencies  for 
the  blind  for  years,  only  to  find  that  their 
sight  might  have  been  restored  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  by  suitable  treatment  or  operation. 

3.  Education  of  the  young  blind.  While  the 
actual  education  of  children  of  school  age 
should  probably  be  carried  on  under  the  state 
department  of  education,  the  responsibility 
for  seeing  that  every  blind  child  has  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  receive  an  appropriate  education 
remains  with  the  state  agency  for  the  blind, 
as  does  the  responsibility  for  the  training  of 
children  of  preschool  age  through  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  their  parents. 

4.  Re-education  of  the  adult  who  has  be¬ 
come  blind  after  school  age  is  past  so  that, 
by  the  use  of  embossed  print  and  other  special 
devices,  he  may  accomplish  the  same  results 
as  his  seeing  neighbor.  Such  re-education  is 
often  carried  on  by  teachers  who  visit  the 
adult  blind  in  their  homes  for  individual  in¬ 
struction. 

5.  Vocational  guidance  and  training  of 
young  blind  persons  and  blind  adults.  It  is 
now  generally  recognized  in  the  seeing  world 
that  the  proper  selection  of  a  vocation  and 
adequate  preparation  for  it  are  important 
factors  in  occupational  success  and  financial 
independence. 
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6.  Employment  service  for  those  who  can 
compete  with  the  seeing  in  regular  industry 
or  in  an  independent  business  or  profession, 
and  the  provision  of  sheltered  employment 
for  those  who  lack  the  ability  or  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  compete  successfully. 

7.  Direct  financial  aid  according  to  need 
for  those  who  cannot  be  self-supporting  and 
who  have  no  relatives  legally  responsible  for 
them. 

8.  Prevention  of  blindness  activities.  By 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  division  for  the 
blind  is  closer  to  the  problems  of  blindness 
than  is  any  other  state  agency,  the  division 
for  the  blind  is  a  natural  starting  point  for 
preventive  measures.1 

9.  Education  of  the  public  to  realize  that 
blind  persons  are  individuals,  not  a  “class,” 
that  they  are  capable  of  leading  normal,  active 
lives,  and  that  ignorant  pity  and  ill-advised 
“charity,”  injure  rather  than  help  them. 

In  the  administration  of  such  varied  serv¬ 
ices,  the  case  work  approach  is  essential, 
(1)  in  order  that  each  individual  may  be 
helped  to  find  the  appropriate  solution  to  his 
problem,  and  (2)  in  order  that  the  individual 
himself  may  become  more  capable  of  solving 
his  own  problems  without  assistance. 

At  this  point  it  is  perhaps  pertinent  to  con¬ 
sider  how  these  activities  may  be  organized 
and  where  in  the  state  government  they  may 
be  set  up  in  order  to  function  effectively. 
Thirty  years  ago,  when  state  welfare  activities 
were  more  limited  than  they  are  now,  and 
when  recognition  of  the  state’s  responsibility 
toward  the  blind  was  just  emerging  in  the 
public  mind,  it  seemed  expedient  to  establish 
independent  state  agencies  (usually  called 
“commissions”)  for  the  blind  which  assumed 
the  duties  incident  to  all  the  varied  phases 
of  a  comprehensive  program  for  the  blind. 


1  There  are  also  other  phases  of  a  prevention  program, 
involving  matters  of  public  health,  education,  industrial 
management,  etc.,  and  it  appears  that  the  prevention  of 
blindness  activities  cannot  be  limited  to  one  state  agency. 
What  is  needed  is  a  co-ordinated  program  in  which  all 
state  activities  in  this  field  can  play  their  respective  parts. 


As  the  activities  of  state  governments  ex¬ 
panded,  however,  and  more  attention  was 
given  to  the  details  of  administrative  eco¬ 
nomy,  there  was  a  growing  feeling  that  too 
great  a  number  of  small  separate  state  agencies 
was  undesirable,  and,  as  a  result,  in  some 
states  the  existing  commission  was  made  a 
division  of  a  larger  state  department,  usually 
the  department  of  welfare,  but  sometimes  the 
department  of  education. 

With  the  suddenly  increased  importance  of 
state  departments  of  welfare,  following  the 
passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  present 
tendency  is  to  establish  the  state  agency  for 
the  blind  as  a  division  in  this  department. 
There  are  several  factors  which  seem  to 
make  this  policy  advisable.  In  the  first  place, 
although  a  program  for  the  blind  involves 
matters  of  health,  of  education,  and  of  em¬ 
ployment,  the  procedure  by  which  these  prob¬ 
lems  are  satisfactorily  solved  is  essentially  a 
case  work  procedure,  and  as  such  will  be  most 
easily  carried  out  in  a  department  which  is 
accustomed  to  deal  with  problems  involving 
the  adjustment  of  the  total  personality  on  a 
case  work  basis.  A  further  reason  for  placing 
the  services  for  the  blind  in  the  department 
of  welfare  lies  in  the  fact  that  public  assistance 
is  usually  administered  by  that  department. 
There  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  financial  aid  to  the  needy  blind 
should  be  administered  by  the  division  of 
public  assistance  or  by  the  division  for  the 
blind;  but  there  can  be  no  disagreement  as 
to  the  importance  of  close  co-ordination  be¬ 
tween  the  provision  of  financial  aid  and  the 
provision  of  services  to  the  blind,  a  co-ordina¬ 
tion  which  can  hardly  be  effected  unless  both 
programs  are  administered,  if  not  by  the 
same  division,  at  least  in  the  same  department. 

It  is  assumed,  of  course,  in  making  this 
assertion,  that  the  state  department  of  public 
welfare  is  concerned  with  public  welfare  in 
its  broadest  sense,  and  is  not  limited  in  its 
activities  to  the  mere  doling  out  of  grants 
of  financial  aid. 
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Throughout  this  discussion  we  have  spoken 
of  “the  state”  more  or  less  in  a  generic  sense. 
It  is  apparent,  however,  that  in  many  states 
of  large  area  and  scattered  population,  the 
state  department  of  welfare  cannot  actually 
discharge  all  of  its  functions  itself,  but  must 
delegate  some  or  all  of  them  to  county  de¬ 
partments  of  welfare  under  its  supervision. 
How  far  it  is  practicable  to  delegate  services 
to  the  blind  to  county  workers  has  not  yet 
been  determined,  but  at  least  two  things  are 
certain;  (i)  that,  if  such  delegation  takes 
place,  the  county  workers  must  be  well  in¬ 
formed  regarding  the  special  problems  as¬ 
sociated  with  blindness,  and  (2)  that,  in  the 
last  analysis,  the  ultimate  responsibility  must 
remain  with  the  state.  In  view  of  the  special 
skills  needed  in  some  phases  of  work  for  the 
blind,  and  in  view  of  the  small  proportion 
of  blind  people  in  the  total  population,  it 
seems  likely  that  certain  services  will  always 
have  to  be  provided  on  a  state,  rather  than 
a  county,  basis. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  prob¬ 
ably  no  state  agency  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  is  at  the  present  time  adequately 
fulfilling  all  of  the  functions  enumerated 


above  as  belonging  to  the  state.  State  ap¬ 
propriations  have  in  general  been  insufficient, 
and,  under  the  handicap  of  inadequate  funds, 
state  agencies  have  been  compelled  to  restrict 
their  activities  in  various  ways.  Some  have 
limited  their  services  to  certain  geographical 
areas;  some  have  delegated  their  functions  to 
unsupervised,  privately  supported  agencies; 
some  have  been  inclined  to  serve  only  the 
blind  who  were  below  or  close  to  the  poverty 
line;  some  have  developed  one  or  two  phases 
of  the  program  at  the  expense  of  other  equally 
important  activities. 

That  it  is  necessary  to  “cut  one’s  coat  ac¬ 
cording  to  one’s  cloth”  temporarily  at  least, 
every  one  will  concede,  but  is  it  not  possible 
that  we  have  been  too  resigned  to  financial 
limitations  and  inadequate  funds?  When  the 
public  has  been  educated  to  realize  that  the 
provision  of  certain  services  to  the  blind  is  as 
much  the  proper  function  of  the  state  as  the 
provision  of  schools,  highways,  or  public 
health,  and  equally  deserving  of  adequate 
financial  support,  then  only  can  we  hope  to 
see  the  blind  enjoy  the  benefits  which  are 
their  right  as  citizens  of  the  state. 
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The  WPA  project  whose  map-making  activ¬ 
ities  were  described  in  the  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind  for  February,  1937,  is  now  making  edu¬ 
cational  models  for  blind  students.  Before 
recording  its  present  activities  I  will  describe 
briefly  the  increasingly  important  place  filled 
by  models  at  Perkins  Institution,  where  the 
educational  program  is  constantly  changing 
in  conformity  with  modern  developments. 

Until  comparatively  recently,  most  of  the 
information  which  a  pupil  needed  in  the 
classroom  could  be  obtained  from  textbooks. 
Under  such  conditions,  the  formal  education 
of  blind  students  could  compare  satisfac¬ 
torily  with  the  instruction  of  the  sighted.  In 
general  knowledge,  of  course,  the  sighted 
have  always  been  superior.  It  is  quite  im¬ 
possible  to  impart  verbally  even  a  small  part 
of  what  the  eye  sees,  nor  is  it  possible  for  an 
instructor  to  check  the  accuracy  of  the  im¬ 
pressions  created  in  his  students’  minds  by 
his  descriptions.  This  problem  is  not  a  new 
one,  but  certain  changes  in  modern  education 
have  increased  the  value  of  general  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  classroom. 

In  American  schools  to-day,  less  emphasis 
is  placed  on  subject  matter,  and  more  on  its 
relation  to  the  experiences  and  probable  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  pupils.  It  is  no  longer  possible, 
for  example,  to  teach  algebra  and  geometry 
as  abstract  subjects.  A  glance  at  the  illustra¬ 
tions  in  a  typical  modern  textbook  will  show 
that  mathematics  is  taught  as  a  living  science 
with  innumerable  applications  affecting  the 
pupil  closely  through  engineering,  architec¬ 
ture,  and  so  on.  The  illustrations  indicate  that 
the  text  contains  masses  of  references  to  sub¬ 
jects  which  may  correlate  mathematics  with 
the  pupil’s  interests.  The  same  is  true  of 


practically  any  subject  from  English  to  eco¬ 
nomics.  Even  Latin  texts  put  less  stress  than 
they  did  on  grammar,  and  more  on  Roman 
life,  illustrating  Roman  customs,  dress, 
weapons,  and  camps.  In  the  crowded  present- 
day  curriculum,  courses  have  to  struggle  to 
hold  a  place.  Unless  they  are  of  direct  value 
to  the  student,  they  are  in  danger  of  ex¬ 
clusion.  As  a  result,  subject  matter  has  been 
correlated  to  life  experience,  and  unhappily 
the  life  experience  of  most  of  our  blind  pupils 
is  in  many  ways  inadequate.  A  wide  general 
knowledge  has  become  most  desirable  in  the 
classroom,  and  to  impart  even  a  fraction  of 
this  information  verbally  to  a  group  of  blind 
students  is  practically  impossible. 

Teaching  methods  as  well  as  objectives 
have  changed.  The  growth  of  visual  educa¬ 
tion  in  and  out  of  school,  including  moving 
pictures,  illustrated  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers,  and  educational  charts  and  diagrams, 
has  increased  the  educational  value  of  sight, 
and  consequently  has  increased  the  educa¬ 
tional  handicap  of  blindness. 

For  yet  another  reason,  clear  and  accurate 
conceptions  of  common  objects  are  more  de¬ 
sirable  than  formerly  if  the  blind  are  to  enjoy 
a  feeling  of  equality  with  the  sighted.  Not 
only  has  science  added  vastly  to  human 
knowledge,  but  it  has  also  made  it  available 
to  the  general  public.  The  radio  and  photog¬ 
raphy  have  performed  between  them  a  gigan¬ 
tic  educational  task.  The  radio,  of  course,  is 
enjoyed  by  blind  people,  but,  without  visual 
experience  to  supplement  it,  listening  to 
broadcasts  is  not  completely  satisfactory  from 
the  educational  standpoint.  A  radio  report  of 
the  arrival  of  the  “pick-a-back”  plane  in  New 
York  is  far  more  meaningful  to  someone  who 
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has  seen  photographs  of  the  craft  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  or  seen  it  on  the  news-reels,  rising 
from  its  parent  ship,  than  it  is  to  someone  who 
has  only  a  hazy  conception  of  it  gained  from 
a  verbal  account. 

A  blind  adult  has  frequently  said  to  me  “It 
is  only  when  my  friends  are  talking  about 
things  that  are  unfamiliar  to  me  that  I  feel 
blind.”  It  is  surely  important  to  the  mental 
health  of  our  pupils,  as  well  as  to  their  edu¬ 
cation,  that  they  should  receive  clear  and 
accurate  conceptions  of  many  objects.  This 
cannot  be  done  by  mere  verbalism.  “Eye¬ 
witness”  accounts  usually  bear  witness  to 
what  the  eye  understands,  and  this  is  not  at 
all  what  the  fingers  experience.  Appearances 
mean  nothing  to  the  blind  who  have  never 
experienced  sight.  Moreover,  descriptions  can 
never  be  complete,  so  even  those  who  remem¬ 
ber  appearances  have  to  resort  to  guesswork 
to  fill  in  the  inevitable  gaps.  It  is  not  likely 
that  this  problem  can  be  satisfactorily  solved 
through  the  use  of  models,  even  if  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  could  ever  be  made  available; 
but  when  examination  of  a  model  takes  the 
place  of  listening  to  a  verbal  account,  a  bet¬ 
ter  result  is  undoubtedly  obtained.  For  this 
reason,  more  and  more  models  are  finding 
their  way  into  the  classrooms  at  Perkins  In¬ 
stitution  each  term,  and  the  WPA  finds  it  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  cope  with  teachers’  re¬ 
quests. 

Under  the  efficient  supervision  of  Mr.  E.  H. 
Fish,  who  is  an  experienced  teacher  and  engi¬ 
neer,  more  than  sixty  workers  are  employed 
in  a  building  near  the  Institution  in  Water- 
town.  The  official  sponsor  is  Mr.  William  H. 
McCarthy,  Director  of  the  Massachusetts  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Blind,  and  his  co-operation  on 
a  number  of  occasions  has  been  invaluable. 
The  direction  of  the  work  is  in  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Director  of  Perkins  In¬ 
stitution.  Among  those  employed  are  twenty 
blind  men  and  women  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Charles  W.  Holmes,  who  needs  no 
introduction  to  workers  for  the  blind.  These 


men  and  women  are  primarily  employed  to 
check  the  models  and  prevent  errors  which 
might  arise  through  lack  of  imagination 
among  those  of  us  who  have  sight,  but  as 
this  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  them  busy,  they 
are  also  engaged  in  brailling  educational  ma¬ 
terial. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  braille  section 
of  the  project  uses  less  than  25  per  cent 
sighted  help.  Readers  dictate  to  groups  of 
about  four  blind  transcribers  simultaneously, 
and  each  of  these  transcribers  proof-reads  his 
own  work  and  that  of  two  others.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  is  proving  very  satisfactory. 

A  considerable  amount  of  metal-working 
has  been  necessary,  and  the  machine  shop  of 
the  Howe  Memorial  Press  is  available  to  the 
project  machinists.  Mr.  Frank  L.  Bryan’s  as¬ 
sistance  is  always  gladly  given,  and  is  a  great 
asset.  For  the  manufacture  of  small  metal 
parts  which  would  be  too  frail  if  constructed 
of  wood,  a  small  foundry  has  been  made  on 
the  WPA  premises.  Most  of  the  work,  how¬ 
ever,  is  in  wood,  some  of  which  is  sanded  to 
simulate  stone,  and  some  covered  with  plush 
to  feel  like  grass. 

Many  models,  particularly  those  intended 
for  use  in  the  Lower  School  where  “learning 
by  doing”  is  a  guiding  principle,  may  be  as¬ 
sembled  by  the  pupils.  These  include  a  series 
of  bridges,  a  log  cabin,  and  a  Greek  temple. 
Each  of  these  is  accompanied  by  an  embossed 
diagram  showing  the  position  of  the  different 
pieces,  which  are  identified  by  braille  letters. 
Valuable  experience  in  the  use  of  scale  dia¬ 
grams  has  resulted,  but  more  important  is  the 
sense  of  accomplishment  gained  from  build¬ 
ing  something  from  its  parts.  Under  con¬ 
struction  at  present  is  a  medieval  castle,  made 
of  a  large  number  of  blocks  and  showing  con¬ 
siderable  detail. 

Recently  a  neighboring  school  loaned  our 
sixth-grade  boys  a  model  castle  that  had  been 
made  from  pasteboard  boxes.  The  difference 
between  this  model  and  the  one  which  is 
being  made  for  the  blind  illustrates  some  of 
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the  special  needs  of  the  latter  group.  For 
sighted  children  the  pasteboard  castle  was  ex¬ 
cellent,  for  to  the  eye  it  gave  an  accurate  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  real  thing.  To  the  finger,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  quite  misleading.  The  chief  sig¬ 
nificance  of  castle  walls  is  their  thickness  and 
strength,  but  the  pasteboard  gave  the  fingers 
a  feeling  of  frailty  and  hollowness.  The  sur¬ 
face  looked  like  stone,  because  it  was  painted 
grey,  but  it  felt  anything  but  stony.  Sighted 
children,  of  course,  know  what  castles  are 
like  from  pictures  or  experience,  and  they 
have  so  many  ways  of  gaining  information 
that  it  is  not  important  if  the  models  they 
use  are  only  correct  in  appearance,  or  even  if 
they  are  inaccurate,  but  since  a  blind  pupil 
relies  on  a  model  as  almost  his  only  source 
of  information,  it  needs  to  be  as  complete  and 
accurate  as  possible.  If  it  is  not,  the  chances 
are  that  he  will  discover  that  something  is 
missing,  or  incorrect,  and  his  confidence  will 
be  lost.  It  is  most  disappointing  to  a  blind 
child  to  be  told,  “Of  course  the  real  thing  is 
not  quite  like  this,  but  we  could  not  make 
the  model  any  more  accurate,”  for  from  that 
moment  he  has  to  deny  his  experience  and 
substitute  the  vagueness  of  imagination. 

Inaccuracy  of  imagery  is  a  constant  handicap 
to  the  blind,  and  yet  teachers  are  forced  to 
appeal  to  the  imagination  when  they  attempt 
verbal  descriptions.  Even  some  toys,  of 
course,  are  partly  imaginative;  Mickey  Mouse 
toys  are  an  extreme  example.  Sighted  people 
are  not  troubled  by  Mickey’s  unreal  appear¬ 
ance,  but  the  fingers  of  the  blind  are  puz¬ 
zled  by  it.  There  is  need  for  constant  watch¬ 
fulness  in  planning  models  for  the  use  of  the 
blind  for  each  one  must  present  a  detailed 
miniature  of  the  real  thing,  and  not  repre¬ 
sent  it  in  only  a  few  features. 

Complete  presentation  is  not  always  pos¬ 
sible.  Among  the  WPA  productions  are  a 
bireme  and  an  excellent  model  of  the  “May¬ 
flower”.  They  are  both  accurate  in  detail,  but 
they  rest  in  “oceans”  of  plaster  which  rep¬ 
resent  waves.  The  ideal  place  for  them  is  in 


real  water,  but  for  several  reasons  this  is  not 
practicable.  The  “Mayflower”  is  shown  in  full 
sail,  with  a  wave  at  her  bows.  Water  could 
not  be  molded  to  show  this,  so  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  respect  the  plaster  is  more  realistic.  To 
the  eye,  the  effect  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  but 
to  the  fingers  it  is  not  quite  what  it  should 
be;  it  is  only  a  representation,  not  an  exact 
model. 

In  some  other  models,  water  has  been  used. 
Watertown  Square  has  been  reproduced  to 
assist  our  pupils  with  a  complicated  traffic 
situation  near  the  school.  The  Charles  River 
flows  along  one  side,  and  though  water  ap¬ 
pears  unreal  to  the  eye  because  of  its  trans¬ 
parency,  it  satisfies  the  finger  as  no  substitute 
could. 

Among  other  models  are  a  Cape  Cod  cot¬ 
tage,  a  Futurist  house,  and  a  Colonial  New 
England  church.  Others  which  have  been 
made  at  the  request  of  pupils  include  a  clover- 
leaf  overpass,  a  miniature  baseball  diamond 
(to  supplement  radio  broadcasts),  and  a  vil¬ 
lage  which  shows,  among  other  things,  “how 
telegraph  wires  go  along  the  side  of  the  road.” 
A  number  of  devices  have  been  made,  such 
as  a  micrometer  gauge,  a  punch  for  brailling 
poultry  leg-labels,  and  a  large  number  of 
blocks  and  models  for  the  mathematics  lab¬ 
oratory  at  Perkins. 

Perhaps  the  chief  value  of  these  various 
models  is  that  they  are  constantly  available. 
Visits  to  outside  museums  are  usually  ham¬ 
pered  by  lack  of  time.  Many  exhibits  are  not 
accessible,  or  are  too  frail  to  be  touched.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  adventure  provides  only  verbal 
descriptions,  supplemented  by  superficial  ex¬ 
amination  of  a  few  salient  features  under  the 
guidance  of  a  teacher’s  hands.  But  the  models 
in  the  classroom  or  school  museum  may  be 
examined  repeatedly  until  they  reveal  a  satis¬ 
factory  image.  The  pupil  can  make  sure  that 
he  has  discovered  all  there  is  in  it,  and  the 
understanding  he  acquires  is  all  the  more  val¬ 
uable  because  it  is  the  result  of  his  own  ex¬ 
ploratory  efforts. 
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Map-making  has  not  been  wholly  dropped 
by  the  project.  A  Braille  Map-of-the-Month  is 
issued  during  the  school  year.  It  goes  to  all 
schools  for  the  blind  in  America  to  illustrate 
a  particular  phase  of  current  history.  Blind 
persons  are  entitled  to  apply  for  these  maps, 
and  a  number  are  sent  to  individuals  in 
America,  Europe,  and  Africa.  The  machine 
used  for  embossing  these  map  plates  was  de¬ 
signed  and  constructed  by  the  WPA  en¬ 


gineering  staff  early  in  the  course  of  the 
project. 

A  word  of  acknowledgment  is  due  to  the 
WPA  officials  in  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Washington  who  have  co-operated  effectively 
in  this  work.  The  value  of  the  models  is  be¬ 
ing  widely  recognized.  Already  the  Ohio 
School  for  the  Blind  has  a  similar  project  in 
operation,  and  a  plan  is  under  consideration 
to  operate  one  in  each  of  the  ten  WPA 
regional  divisions. 


WAIVING  COMPENSATION  RIGHTS 

By  George  Lavos 


It  often  happens  that  laws  which  benefit  one 
group  in  society  harm  other  groups,  and  the 
physically  handicapped  have  found  this  to  be 
the  case  since  workmen’s  compensation  laws 
have  been  introduced  in  the  United  States. 
These  laws,  however,  have  greatly  aided  the 
large  group  of  workers  who  suffer  industrial 
accidents.  Before  the  passage  of  such  legisla¬ 
tion,  workmen  who  were  injured  found  it 
very  difficult  to  obtain  any  sort  of  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  loss  of  arms,  legs,  eyes,  and  hands 
sustained  by  them  in  employment.  Gradually 
workmen’s  compensation  laws  ameliorating 
this  condition  have  been  introduced.  These 
laws  require  payment  for  industrial  accidents 
without  regard  to  whether  the  employee  was 
at  fault  in  the  accident.  In  other  words, 
whether  or  not  the  workman  was  responsible 
for  the  accident,  he  is  entitled  to  obtain  pay¬ 
ment  for  injuries.1 

As  a  result  of  these  laws  employers  became 
very  selective  in  hiring  workmen  and  espe¬ 
cially  chary  of  hiring  those  with  obvious  physi¬ 
cal  disabilities  such  as  the  loss  of  an  arm,  a 
leg,  or  an  eye.  Those  with  losses  of  both 

lit  must  be  noted  that  there  are  certain  exceptions  to 
this,  such  as  intoxication  and  wilful  negligence. 


such  members  stood  even  less  chance  of  being 
hired,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  could 
do  the  work.  All  physically  disabled  were  and 
are  believed  to  be,  because  of  their  defects,  too 
liable  to  accidents  to  be  good  industrial  risks. 

Several  of  the  state  legislatures  have  seen 
this  effect  and  have  attempted  to  overcome 
this  barrier  in  the  way  of  employment  for  the 
physically  handicapped.  This  has  been  done 
by  granting  the  blind  and  other  disabled  a 
right  to  waive  compensation  due  them  in  case 
of  an  industrial  accident.  In  general  such  a 
waiver  is  an  agreement  by  which  compensa¬ 
tion  for  certain  specified  injuries  is  foregone 
in  case  of  an  industrial  accident. 

Waiver  Provisions  * 

Six  states  have  included  in  their  workmen’s 
compensation  laws  such  waivers,  and  two 
states  have  made  special  provision  in  the 
waiver  for  the  blind.  These  states,  the  bases 
upon  which  such  waivers  are  granted,  and  the 
injuries  for  which  compensation  is  waived  are 
outlined  in  the  table  on  the  next  page. 

By  examining  this  table  it  can  be  seen  that, 
out  of  the  six  states  having  waivers,  five  of 
them  will  grant  such  rights  to  the  totally 
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WAIVERS 

STATE  BASES  OF  ISSUE  COVERAGE  OF  WAIVER 


Ohio 

Wisconsin 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 
Maryland 
West  Virginia 


Blindness 

Blindness  and  epilepsy 

(a)  Those  who  are  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  injury 

(b)  Those  who  are  peculiarly  liable  to  be¬ 
come  permanently  or  totally  disabled  by 
injury 

Those  who  have  physical  defects  creating 
unusual  or  further  hazards 

Those  having  lost  a  hand,  arm,  foot,  leg, 
or  eye  or  use  thereof 

A  definite  physical  impairment  arising 
from  non-employment  accidents  or  injuries 


Injuries  caused  by  blindness 
Injuries  caused  by  these  conditions 

Injuries  which  are  either  temporary  total, 
permanent  total,  permanent  partial,  or  all 
three 

Injuries  attributable  in  a  material  degree  to 
the  defect 

Compensation  for  the  losses  or  loss  of  any 
one  of  the  listed  members 

Compensation  for  the  impairment,  its 
effects,  or  any  aggravation 


blind.  In  two  of  them  (Ohio  and  Wisconsin) 
the  blind  are  specially  mentioned.  In  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Connecticut  the  blind  can  be 
granted  waivers  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  injure  themselves.  Mary¬ 
land  grants  waivers  to  those  blind  in  one  eye. 
In  West  Virginia  the  term  “physical  impair¬ 
ment”  is  broad  enough  to  include  the  blind. 

In  studying  the  injuries  which  are  covered 
by  the  waiver,  several  interesting  things  stand 
forth.  In  Connecticut,  Wisconsin,  and  Ohio, 
compensation  will  be  given  to  the  blind 
worker  if  the  accident  is  not  attributable  to 
the  defect.  In  other  words,  if  the  accident 
was  caused  by  the  blindness,  the  blind  worker 
will  not  receive  compensation  no  matter  what 
the  injury  may  be.  In  Massachusetts,  a  blind 
worker  who  signs  a  waiver  will  forego  all  of 
the  compensation  due  him  under  the  law,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  or  not  his  blindness  caused 
the  accident.  In  Maryland,  a  waiver  is  per¬ 
mitted  only  for  compensation  for  the  eye 
which  was  lost  before  the  worker  was  hired. 
The  worker  will  receive  compensation  for  the 
eye  which  had  sight,  should  he  lose  it  in  an 
industrial  accident.  He  has  only  waived  his 
right  to  compensation  for  total  disability,  not 
the  partial  disability  of  a  loss  of  one  eye.  In 
West  Virginia,  as  in  Maryland,  the  waiver 
enables  the  worker  to  forego  compensation 


for  the  disability  upon  which  the  waiver  was 
issued.  For  example,  should  a  worker  who 
has  signed  a  waiver  based  on  a  20/70  loss  of 
vision  lose  an  arm,  he  would  receive  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  arm,  and  not  for  an  arm  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  pre-existing  vision  loss.  It 
must  be  noted,  further,  that  the  waiver  in 
West  Virginia  will  be  issued  only  to  those 
whose  disability  has  arisen  from  causes  which 
are  not  industrial  in  nature.  It  is  issuable  only 
to  those  who  have  an  impairment  from  dis¬ 
ease,  congenital  defects,  or  public  accidents. 

And  so  in  three  states  a  blind  worker  who 
may  be  injured  while  at  work  will  lose  com¬ 
pensation  only  if  his  blindness  caused  the  acci¬ 
dent,  provided  he  has  signed  a  waiver  to  that 
effect.  In  the  other  three  states  he  will,  by 
signing  a  waiver,  forego  all  compensation  for 
injuries  as  listed,  without  consideration  as  to 
the  cause  of  these  injuries.  These  states  elimi¬ 
nate  the  problem  of  determining  whether  the 
blindness  did  actually  cause  the  injury,  a  prob¬ 
lem  not  very  easily  solved. 

In  all  of  the  six  states  the  issuing  of  waivers 
is  controlled  by  the  board  which  administers 
the  workmen’s  compensation  law.  There  is 
a  written  agreement  stating  the  disability  and 
signed  by  appropriate  authorities.  The  West 
Virginia  provision  calls  for  a  certificate,  issued 
by  a  doctor  not  connected  with  the  company 
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which  is  to  employ  the  worker,  on  which 
appears  a  statement  as  to  the  impairment,  and 
its  character  and  nature.  In  short,  there  exists 
a  definite  procedure  for  the  control  of  the 
issuing  of  waivers  in  order  to  prevent  abuses. 

Such  waivers  enable  a  blind  worker  to 
agree  to  forego  compensation  for  industrial 
injuries,  but  they  often  entail  several  factors 
which  nullify  any  possible  benefits.  In  Massa¬ 
chusetts  anyone  who  waives  his  compensation 
rights  automatically  abrogates  the  employer’s 
common  law  rights.  And  the  worker,  by 
waiving,  retains  his  right  to  sue  in  court  for 
the  industrial  injury.  Should  a  worker  who 
has  waived  his  rights  be  injured  and  sue  in 
court,  as  would  be  his  right,  his  employer 
cannot  use  the  argument  that  the  employee 
was  negligent,  or  that  a  fellow-employee  was 
negligent,  or  that  the  employee  himself  as¬ 
sumed  the  risk  of  injury  by  accepting  the  job, 
which  arguments  are  the  principal  defences 
of  employers  under  the  common  law.  A 
waiver,  therefore,  makes  it  simpler  for  an  in¬ 
jured  worker  to  sue  in  a  court  of  law.  In  Ohio 
the  dependents  of  a  blind  worker  retain  their 
rights  to  compensation  in  spite  of  the  waiver, 
should  this  worker  die  as  a  result  of  an  in¬ 
dustrial  accident.  In  Connecticut  a  disabled 
worker  waives  for  both  himself  and  his  de¬ 
pendents  his  rights  to  compensation.  The 
right  to  sue  at  common  law  still  remains.  In 
general,  it  appears  that,  while  a  waiver  may 
enable  a  blind  worker  to  forego  compensation 
in  case  of  an  accident,  it  usually  entails  such 
conditions  that  its  possible  benefits  are  closely 
hedged  in. 

The  specific  provisions  for  waivers  do  not 
exhaust  the  possible  ways  that  a  worker,  dis¬ 
abled  or  otherwise,  can  forego  his  compensa¬ 
tion  rights.  Nearly  every  state  with  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  laws  permits  both  the 
employer  and  the  employee  to  elect  to  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  provisions  of  the  law.  In  other 
words,  the  employee  can  refuse  to  elect  his 
rights  under  the  law.  This  is  the  right  to 
waive  compensation  rights  on  a  large  scale. 


Of  all  the  states  with  elective  laws,  only  one 
(Tennessee)  prohibits  non-election  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  employment.  Therefore,  in  all  states 
but  one,  the  employer,  upon  hiring  a  blind 
person,  may  demand  and  obtain  a  non-elec¬ 
tion  to  the  compensation  provisions  of  the  law. 
The  worker,  however,  retains  his  right  to  sue 
by  common  law,  and  thus  non-election,  like 
waiver  provisions,  is  hedged  in  by  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  this  right.  In  most  cases  several  or  all 
of  the  common  law  defences  of  employers  are 
abrogated  by  non-election  on  the  part  of  the 
employee. 

The  right  to  sue  at  common  law  does  not 
give  the  injured  blind  worker  any  special 
opportunity  to  obtain  payment  for  his  injuries. 
All  compensation  for  industrial  accidents  was 
originally  handled  by  the  courts,  but  the  pro¬ 
cedure  was  so  faulty  that  the  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  laws  were  introduced  to  remedy  the 
defects.  Waivers  and  non-elections  are,  there¬ 
fore,  a  reversion  to  this  earlier  stage. 

Waivers  in  Action 

It  was  hoped  when  these  provisions  grant¬ 
ing  waivers  were  passed  that  employment  of 
the  blind  in  industry  would  be  increased.  In 
Ohio,  for  example,  groups  of  workers  with 
the  blind  and  the  blind  themselves  were  the 
chief  supporters  of  the  legislation  which  pro¬ 
vided  the  right  for  the  blind  to  waive  com¬ 
pensation  benefits.  But  the  success  that  was 
hoped  for  did  not  follow,  and  in  only  a  few 
cases  have  blind  persons  been  placed  in  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  result. 

In  Wisconsin  the  clause  has  enabled  only  a 
few  blind  people  to  obtain  employment.  It  is 
reported  that  from  1925  to  1931  only  six  blind 
workers  were  given  employment  through 
signing  a  waiver. 

In  Massachusetts,  from  1927  to  1931,  only 
four  waivers  were  granted  to  cases  blind  in 
one  eye  and  none  to  workers  blind  in  both 
eyes.  In  general,  the  Massachusetts  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Board  has  exercised 
extreme  care  in  granting  waivers. 
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In  Connecticut  no  information  is  available 
as  to  the  kinds  of  defects  for  which  waivers 
have  been  granted  under  the  clause.  Several 
thousand,  though,  have  been  issued  and  the 
legislative  provision  seems  to  be  working  out 
successfully.  Federations  of  labor  and  other 
leaders  endorse  it,  and  a  few  blind  workers 
have  obtained  positions  with  its  assistance. 

In  Maryland  the  rehabilitation  office  has 
made  use  of  the  waiver  in  only  two  cases  since 
1931,  and  these  cases  were  men  with  one  eye. 

It  is  too  early  to  report  on  the  effect  of  the 
waiver  provision  in  the  West  Virginia  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Law  since  this  clause 
was  only  enacted  late  in  1937. 

All  workers  with  the  disabled,  such  as 
vocational  rehabilitation  officers,  commis¬ 
sions  for  the  blind,  and  agencies  for  the 
crippled,  although  recognizing  the  defects, 
would  urge  a  waiver  if  a  job  is  obtainable  by 
that  method.  A  job  for  a  disabled  person  is 
difficult  enough  to  obtain  without  any  arti- 
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ficial  barriers,  such  as  compensation  or  mini¬ 
mum  wage  requirements,  standing  in  the  way. 

Conclusions 

In  the  opinion  of  those  who  obtain  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  blind  and  from  the  results  pre¬ 
sented  above  the  use  of  a  waiver  has  not  been 
too  encouraging.  The  success  which  was 
hoped  for  has  not  followed. 

Employment  for  the  blind  and  other  dis¬ 
abled  persons  does  not  seem  to  follow  such 
measures  as  waivers,  exemptions  from  mini¬ 
mum  wage  requirements,  wage  subsidies  by 
the  state,  etc.  Employment  for  a  handicapped 
person  seems  best  obtainable,  either  by  the 
very  competence  of  the  person,  or,  lacking 
competence,  by  sheltered  employment  such 
as  stand  concessions,  workshops  supplying 
governmental  needs  (as  in  Massachusetts),  etc. 
Positive  measures  rather  than  negative  ones 
seem  to  promise  greater  success  in  promoting 
the  employment  of  the  blind. 


EASTERN  HOME  TEACHERS’  CONFERENCE 

By  Stetson  K.  Ryan 


One  hundred  four  delegates  and  visitors, 
forty-nine  of  whom  were  home  teachers,  were 
registered  at  the  eighth  convention  of  the 
Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers  at 
Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Mass.,  Sep¬ 
tember  7  to  io.  These  persons  came  from 
eleven  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  included  three  delegates  from  South 
Carolina  who  made  the  trip  by  automobile. 
Although  Maine  has  no  home  teacher,  Miss 
Mabel  Foster,  a  capable  blind  woman  who 
has  been  engaged  in  field  work  under  private 
auspices,  brought  a  report  of  progress  from 
that  state.  Ohio  sent  eleven  delegates,  and 
there  were  goodly  numbers  from  all  states 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  as  far  as  Vir¬ 
ginia,  except  Delaware. 

The  printed  and  braille  programs  an¬ 
nounced  the  meetings  as  the  eighth  conven¬ 
tion,  but  the  roots  of  the  gathering  go  back 
previous  to  1926,  when  a  little  group  of  home 
teachers  from  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts 
gathered,  upon  invitation  of  Dr.  Edward  E. 
Allen,  at  Perkins  Institution  for  three  days 
in  February  nearing  the  close  of  the  sessions 
of  the  Harvard  class.  Annual  meetings  of  this 
group,  soon  augmented  by  teachers  from  New 
Jersey,  were  held  until,  in  1928,  meeting  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  it  was  voted  to  hold  the 
sessions  biennially.  Since  then  the  New  Jersey 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  the  Rhode  Island 
Bureau  for  the  Blind,  the  Pennsylvania  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  and  Perkins  Institution  have  served 
as  host  to  the  convention.  Membership  in 
the  organization  is  limited  to  active  and  re¬ 
tired  home  teachers,  executives  in  organiza¬ 


tions  employing  home  teachers,  and  super¬ 
visors  of  home  teaching  departments  in  such 
organizations.  Membership  has  been  widened 
to  include  eligible  representatives  in  all  the 
New  England  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Ohio,  and  this  year 
membership  was  opened  to  South  Carolina. 
Conference  membership  is  not  large,  but  all 
of  its  activities  are  conducted  by  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  and  intelligent  group  of  home  teachers, 
and  recognition  has  gradually  been  attained 
on  merit  and  accomplishment. 

This  year  the  sessions  were  presided  over 
by  Mrs.  Gladys  Bolton  Stevens,  the  president, 
who  is  one  of  the  home  teachers  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  director  of 
Perkins,  and  members  of  the  school  staff, 
particularly  Mr.  Nelson  Coon  and  Miss 
Mattie  M.  Burnell,  were  delightful  hosts,  j 
Two  afternoons  were  given  over  to  educa¬ 
tional  tours,  one  of  the  Perkins  plant  and 
grounds,  and  the  other  devoted  to  trips  to 
the  Woolson  House  industries,  the  Cam-: 
bridge  Shops,  the  National  Braille  Press,  and 
the  industries  carried  on  at  the  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tution  workshop  in  South  Boston.  After  a 
notable  tour  of  Perkins  on  Friday  after¬ 
noon,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Farrell  received  the  con¬ 
ference  guests  on  the  terrace  overlooking  the 
waters  of  the  Charles  river. 

The  speakers  included  Dr.  Farrell;  William  ; 
IT.  McCarthy,  of  the  Massachusetts  Division  ; 
of  the  Blind;  Joseph  F.  Clunk,  of  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education;  Nelson  Coon  and  Ches-i: 
ter  Gibson,  both  of  the  Perkins  faculty;  Dr. 
IT.  B.  C.  Riemer  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Sachs,! 
both  Boston  eye  specialists;  Charles  W. 
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Holmes,  editor  o£  the  newly  inaugurated 
trade  journal  for  home  teachers;  Kenneth  H. 
Damren  of  the  Boston  Lions  Club;  Rev.  John 
I  J.  Connolly,  of  the  Catholic  Guild  for  the 
Blind  of  Massachusetts;  Miss  Lillian  R. 
Garside,  Miss  Fanny  Kimball,  and  Mrs.  Mary 
E.  Roberts,  retired  home  teachers;  Mrs.  Cora 
L.  Gleason,  a  former  home  visitor  for  Perkins 
Institution;  Miss  Lucy  A.  Goldthwaite  of  the 
Department  for  the  Blind,  New  York  Public 
Library;  Miss  Ivie  M.  Mead  and  Miss  Lor- 
i  raine  N.  Berger,  home  teachers  from  Con¬ 
necticut;  Miss  Mary  E.  Sawyer,  librarian  at 
:  Perkins;  Miss  Isabelle  D.  Bush  and  Miss 
:  Rosalie  F.  Cohen,  both  of  the  New  York 
State  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind;  Miss 
Evelyn  C.  McKay,  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind;  Walter  G.  Holmes,  man¬ 
ager  and  vice-president  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler 
Publishing  Company;  Miss  Grace  Ocksreider, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society; 
and  Miss  Mary  Hugo,  of  the  Ohio  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind. 

The  subjects  discussed  grouped  themselves 
under  various  activities  such  as  placement, 
prevention,  qualifications,  craft  essentials, 
)  leisure-time  activities,  reading  opportunities, 
legislation,  and  extension  services  by  affiliated 
organizations.  Mr.  Clunk  held  the  attention 
of  the  delegates  for  nearly  eighty  minutes  in 
an  outstanding  presentation  of  placement  pro- 
j  cedure*  Mr.  Coon’s  paper  on  gardening  for 
the  blind  carried  the  audience  into  the  un- 
•  explored  fields  of  hearing  and  smell.  Miss 
(  Goldthwaite’s  paper  on  Talking  Book  activi¬ 
ties  was  elaborated  upon  by  Miss  Sawyer  and 
aroused  ready  interest  and  discussion  on  the 
part  of  the  conference  members.  The  mes¬ 
sages  of  the  two  eye  specialists  were  partic¬ 
ularly  enlightening;  one  on  diet  as  a  factor 
in  eye  health,  and  the  other  on  social  diseases 
as  they  affect  the  eye.  Miss  McKay  contri¬ 
buted  an  exposition  of  the  newly  suggested 
standards  for  home  teachers.  Miss  Berger  read 
a  very  complete  report  on  WPA  projects  in 


the  various  states  as  they  have  been  related  to 
the  blind.  Mr.  Damren  and  Father  Connolly 
spoke  of  the  work  of  their  organizations  for 
blind  persons.  Cordial  greetings  received  from 
Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  who  has  been  sum¬ 
mering  at  Hartley  Wintney,  Hants,  England, 
were  read  by  Mrs.  Frances  W.  Herrick  of 
Connecticut.  Dr.  Allen  wrote  particularly  of 
the  home  teaching  activities  being  carried  on 
in  England,  largely  by  sighted  persons; 
mainly,  he  said,  because  since  1920  the  only 
persons  who  had  had  even  approximate  train¬ 
ing  for  it  were  those  with  sight,  and  also  be¬ 
cause  in  previous  years,  with  unsatisfactory 
results,  positions  had  been  given  to  poorly 
qualified  blind  persons  because  they  were 
willing  to  work  for  little  pay.  Dr.  Allen’s 
warning  was: 

First,  that,  while  not  stressing  less  the  demand 
for  efficient  home  teachers,  you  will  not  forget 
that  so-called  efficiency  can  be  overdone  and  be¬ 
come  a  self-satisfying  display.  Even  so,  please 
remember,  secondly,  that  personal  experience  in 
blindness,  valuable  as  it  is,  is  not  enough;  inas¬ 
much  as,  if  put  to  work  in  this  field  without 
other  qualifications,  it  hurts  both  your  pupils  and 
the  cause  of  all  blind  people,  the  beneficent 
home  teaching  included.  To  be  a  loyal  blind 
person  at  all  means  to  feel  a  responsibility  to 
your  fellows  in  blindness. 

At  the  business  session  Saturday  morning 
the  standards  suggested  by  Miss  McKay  for 
home  teachers  were  approved  by  the  delegates, 
and  Miss  Helen  Keller,  Miss  Lucy  A.  Gold¬ 
thwaite,  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  and  Walter  G. 
Holmes  were  admitted  to  honorary  member¬ 
ship  in  the  conference.  A  telegram  was  read 
from  Miss  Keller,  paying  a  graceful  tribute 
to  the  home  teaching  field  in  the  following 
choicely  worded  Mosaic: 

Affectionate  greetings  and  admiration.  I  look 
upon  you  as  counsellors,  life  builders.  That 
means  rare  devotion,  resourcefulness,  buoyancy. 
The  adult  blind  owe  their  release  to  you. 
Unafraid,  you  brighten  them  with  faith  and 
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purpose.  You  restore  them  to  society  and  find 
ways  for  their  usefulness.  Faithful  sentinels,  you 
guard  light  in  seeing  eyes  and  home  happiness. 
Proudly  I  salute  you,  brave  workers  for  the 
blind.  Cordially,  Helen  Keller. 

There  were  not  a  few  expressions  from 
delegates  and  friends  who  attended  the  con¬ 
ference  that  the  Watertown  meetings  have 
set  a  high  goal  for  future  meetings  of  the 
organization.  Where  the  sessions  will  be  held 
in  1940  was  not  decided,  but  a  standing  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  showed  the  national  capital  at  Wash¬ 
ington  as  having  the  largest  following. 
Officers  for  the  coming  two  years  were  elected 
as  follows:  President,  Mrs.  Gladys  Bolton 
Stevens,  Massachusetts;  vice-president,  Miss 
Ivie  M.  Mead,  Connecticut;  secretary,  Stetson 
K.  Ryan,  Connecticut;  treasurer,  Miss  Bertha 
M.  Johnson,  New  Jersey.  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee:  Miss  Mary  J.  Cherlin,  Rhode  Island; 
Miss  Margaret  M.  Crawford,  Pennsylvania; 
Mrs.  Ruth  Thorpe  Durnall,  Delaware;  Miss 
Cora  A.  Fitton,  District  of  Columbia;  Mr. 
Cortez  Godshall,  South  Carolina;  Miss 
Margaret  R.  Hogan,  Virginia;  Miss  Mary 
Hugo,  Ohio;  Miss  Viola  M.  Jaenicke,  Con¬ 
necticut;  Mr.  Neil  C.  Johannesen,  Maryland; 
Miss  Beulah  C.  Kelley,  Vermont;  Miss  Mary 
M.  Leonard,  New  Jersey;  Miss  Charlotte  N. 
Newing,  New  Hampshire;  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Roberts,  Massachusetts;  Miss  Mary  L. 
Sundholm,  New  York. 


MUSEUM  ROOM  FOR  THE  BLIND 

An  exhibit  room  for  the  blind  has  been 
established  in  the  D  e  Young  Memorial 
Museum,  Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco, 
through  the  efforts  of  local  Chapters  of  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

In  this  room  are  gathered  from  various 
departments  of  the  museum  such  art  treasures 
as  can  be  handled  without  damage.  The 
present  plan  is  to  change  the  exhibits  every 


three  months,  and  displays  have  included 
such  varied  collections  as  the  Putnam  animal 
bronzes,  primitive  instruments  from  the 
African  jungle,  and  early  pottery  of  various 
countries. 

The  purpose  of  the  undertaking  is  three¬ 
fold  :  To  show  material  of  interest  and  benefit 
to  blind  persons  engaged  in  industrial  or 
craft  pursuits;  to  show  material  of  historic 
interest;  and  to  show  art  work  merely  for 
aesthetic  enjoyment. 

The  Red  Cross  Motor  Corps  of  the  local 
Chapters  are  helping  to  arrange  transporta¬ 
tion  for  blind  persons  who  cannot  otherwise 
visit  the  museum  conveniently. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


The  Union  of  Counties  Associations  of  the 
Blind  (England)  has  been  dissolved,  and  the 
major  part  of  its  work  is  being  re-organized  ; 
under  “Regional  Bodies,”  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  public  and  volunteer  agencies  for 
the  blind. 

The  activities  of  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness  Committee  sponsored  by  the  Union  have 
been  taken  over  by  the  Ministry  of  Health 
which  has  recently  appointed  an  advisory 
committee  on  blindness,  including  its  preven¬ 
tion  and  treatment,  as  follows: 

P.  M.  Evans,  LL.D.  (chairman);  H.  R. 
Bickerton,  M.B.;  J.  D.  Magor  Cardell, 
F.R.C.S.;  Miss  Grace  Cracknall;  James  Fer¬ 
guson,  M.B.,  D.P.H.;  Percy  Flemming, 

F. R.C.S.;  N.  Bishop  Harman,  F.R.C.S.; 

E.  K.  Macdonald,  M.D.,  D.P.H.;  Miss  Ida  i; 
Mann,  F.R.C.S.;  R.  Foster  Moore,  F.R.C.S.; 

G.  F.  Mowatt;  Sir  John  Parsons,  F.R.S., 

F. R.C.S.;  and  A.  H.  H.  Sinclair,  F.R.C.S.  j 
The  committee  has  been  appointed  for  a 

period  of  three  years.  Mr.  H.  G.  Benjamin,  of 
the  Ministry  of  Health,  will  be  the  secretary, 
and  Dr.  A.  E.  Hallinan,  also  of  the  Ministry, 
will  be  the  medical  secretary  of  the  committee. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 


By  MacEnnis  Moore 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  the  1938 
meeting,  held  in  Seattle,  June  26  to  July  6, 
included  a  special  committee  which  sponsored 
three  sessions  on  the  prevention  and  social 
treatment  of  blindness. 

The  audiences  at  these  three  meetings, 
made  up  of  a  representative  group  of  people 
from  public  and  private  agencies,  were  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  the  programs  presented.  This 
enthusiasm  crystallized  itself  in  a  motion 
made  from  the  floor  of  the  second  meeting 
by  Murray  B.  Allen,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Utah  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind, 
that  the  Conference  be  asked  to  continue  its 
Committee  on  Prevention  and  Social  Treat¬ 
ment  of  Blindness  for  at  least  another  year. 
Following  the  National  Conference,  favorable 
action  has  been  taken  on  this  proposal  by 
the  Conference.  The  1939  meeting  will  be 
held  in  Buffalo,  June  18-24. 

Workers  in  the  prevention  and  treatment 
fields  participated  in  the  sessions  along  with 
leaders  from  allied  groups.  This  concrete  ex¬ 
pression  of  relating  prevention  and  treatment 
work  to  other  aspects  of  social  work,  was  a 
most  encouraging  one.  With  Seattle  as  the 
host  city,  it  was  natural  that  the  majority  of 
people  attending  the  Conference  came  from 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  opportunity  for 
those  from  outside  of  the  state  of  Washington 
to  see  Washington’s  progressive  public 
program  in  work  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  blindness  under  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Social  Security  was  one  which  was 
appreciated  by  all  the  delegates.  The  work  of 
the  Seattle  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  was 
another  point  of  interest. 

The  programs  for  the  three  sessions  were 
as  follows: 


An  Analysis  of  Etiological  Factors  of  Pre¬ 
ventable  Blindness — the  legislative  approach 
to  organized  prevention;  Lewis  H.  Carris, 
Managing  Director,  National  Society  for 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  New  York  City, 
presiding. 

1.  What  Social  Workers  Should  Know 
About  the  Preventable  Causes  of  Blind¬ 
ness.  Eleanor  Lee  Hearon,  Medical  Social 
Worker,  University  of  Colorado  Hospital, 
Denver,  Colorado. 

2.  Organization  of  Social  Forces  for  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness.  Audrey  M.  Hayden, 
Executive  Secretary,  Illinois  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Discussant:  Helen  V.  Bary,  Regional  Repre¬ 
sentative,  Social  Security  Board,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

Organization  of  Activities  for  the  Blind  and 
Application  of  Techniques  of  Social  Treat¬ 
ment. 

1.  An  Integrated  Program  of  Special  Services 
in  Relation  to  Public  and  Private  Re¬ 
sources.  Grace  Harper,  Director,  New 
York  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  New 
York  City. 

2.  The  Use  of  Mental  Hygiene  as  a  Treat¬ 
ment  Resource.  H.  E.  Chamberlain,  M.D., 
California  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare,  Sacramento,  California. 

3.  Differentials  in  Case  Work.  Stockton 
Raymond,  School  of  Social  Administra¬ 
tion,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 
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Resume  of  Current  Services  and  Discus¬ 
sion  of  Trends;  Ellen  C.  Potter,  M.D.,  Medi¬ 
cal  Director,  State  Department  of  Institutions 
and  Agencies,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  presid¬ 
ing. 

Fitting  Special  Services  Into  the  Public  As¬ 
sistance  Pattern.  Jane  Hoey,  Director, 
Division  of  Public  Assistance,  Social 
Security  Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussants:  (a)  On  Prevention:  Eleanor 
Brown  Merrill,  Associate  Director,  Na¬ 
tional  Society  for  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
New  York  City. 

(b)  On  Rehabilitation:  Joseph  F.  Clunk, 
Field  Agent  for  the  Blind,  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Department  of  Interior,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

(c)  On  Public  Relations:  MacEnnis  Moore, 
Field  Representative,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  New  York  City. 

Miss  Hoey’s  paper  is  being  presented  in 
this  issue  of  the  Outloo\  and  Dr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  will  be  published  in  the  December 
number  as  will  excerpts  from  some  of  the 
other  papers.  The  Proceedings  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  will  include  Miss 
Hayden’s  paper  and  the  paper  by  Mr.  Clunk 
and  Mr.  Tynan.  The  papers  given  by  Miss 
Hayden,  Miss  Hearon,  and  Mrs.  Merrill  have 
appeared  in  the  September  issue  of  the  Sight 
Saving  Review . 

Credit  for  these  excellent  meetings  goes  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Prevention 
and  Social  Treatment  of  Blindness  of  which 
William  E.  Bartram,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind,  was 
chairman,  and  Audrey  Hayden,  Executive 


Secretary  of  the  Illinois  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness,  vice-chairman. 

Other  members  of  the  Committee  were: 

Murray  B.  Allen,  Executive  Secretary, 
Utah  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

Edith  Baker,  Medical  Social  Worker,  U.  S. 
Children’s  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Harry  Best,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology, 
University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  LL.D.,  Managing  Direc¬ 
tor,  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gabriel  Farrell,  D.D.,  Director,  Perkins  In¬ 
stitution,  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 

Gwen  Hardin,  Supervisor,  Division  for  the 
Blind,  State  Department  of  Social  Security, 
Olympia,  Washington. 

Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director,  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

C.  Marion  Kohn,  Consultant  on  the 
Visually  Handicapped,  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Assistance,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

George  F.  Meyer,  Chief  Executive  Officer, 
New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Stella  E.  Plants,  Case  Supervisor,  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Service  to  the  Blind,  Washington 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

C.  E.  Rice,  M.D.,  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  Consultant  to  the  Social  Security 
Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 

S.  Mervyn  Sinclair,  Executive  Director, 
Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Maurice  I.  Tynan,  Field  Agent  for  the 
Blind,  Office  of  Education,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  PURCHASES 


With  the  passage  of  the  Wagner -O’Day 
Act  (S.  2819)  at  the  end  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress — the  law  which  provides  that  the 
Federal  government  shall  make  its  purchases 
of  brooms,  mops,  and  “other  suitable  com¬ 
modities”  from  non-profit  agencies  for  the 
blind — it  seemed  desirable  for  the  managers 
of  workshops  for  the  blind  to  discuss  among 
themselves  the  steps  that  might  be  taken  to 
facilitate  the  satisfactory  handling  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  business. 

Accordingly  a  meeting  of  workshop  man¬ 
agers  was  arranged  on  June  23  at  the  offices 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
Representatives  of  nineteen  state  and  local 
agencies  for  the  blind  were  present,  and  sev¬ 
eral  others,  unable  to  attend,  signified  their 
interest  and  desire  to  co-operate  with  the 
group. 

The  Federal  Act  provides  for  a  “Commit¬ 
tee  on  Purchases  of  Blind-Made  Products” 
and  authorizes  this  Committee  to  set  up  an 
agency  to  deal  with  government  purchasing 
agents  and  handle  the  allotment  of  orders 
among  the  various  workshops.  The  workshop 
representatives  present  at  the  Conference 
unanimously  agreed  to  recommend  to  the 
Federal  authorities  that  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  be  designated  to 
serve  as  this  “central  non-profit-making 
agency  to  facilitate  the  distribution  of  orders 
among  agencies  for  the  blind.”  The  Founda¬ 
tion  agreed  to  accept  this  responsibility  but 
requested  that  an  advisory  committee  of 
workshop  managers  be  appointed  to  work 
with  the  Foundation  in  this  matter,  a  re¬ 
quest  which  the  conference  readily  endorsed. 

The  following  were  appointed  as  members 
of  this  Advisory  Committee: 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  Chairman;  Industrial  Home 

for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn. 


John  L.  Beck,  Maryland  Workshop  for  the 
Blind,  Baltimore. 

Mrs.  Kathryn  C.  Barkhausen,  Colorado  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Denver. 

Robert  V.  Chandler,  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  Oakland,  California. 

E.  F.  Costigan,  Wisconsin  Workshop  for  the 
Blind,  Milwaukee. 

E.  R.  Crawford,  Cleveland,  Society  for  the 
Blind,  Cleveland. 

William  R.  Holbrook,  Minneapolis  Society 
for  the  Blind,  Minneapolis. 

Chester  C.  Kleber,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  New  York. 

H.  R.  Latimer,  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  Pittsburgh. 

William  H.  McCarthy,  Massachusetts  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Blind,  Boston. 

John  H.  Meader,  Pennsylvania  Working 
Home  for  Blind  Men,  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Quinan,  San  Francisco  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ryder,  Missouri  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis. 

Richard  Steimmig,  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind,  New  York. 

Miss  Edith  L.  Swift,  Chicago  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind,  Chicago. 

J.  L.  Thomason,  Tennessee  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  Nashville. 

L.  L.  Watts,  Virginia  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  Richmond. 

A  Sub-committee  on  Trademark  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  which  met  and  selected  the  name 
“National  Industries  for  the  Blind,”  as  the 
name  to  appear  on  all  products  sold  to  the 
Federal  government. 

It  developed  that  the  most  satisfactory  way 
for  the  Foundation  to  discharge  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  it  had  undertaken  was  to  arrange 
for  the  incorporation  of  a  separate  non-profit- 
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making  agency,  “National  Industries  for  the 
Blind”  to  handle  the  government  orders,  and 
this  was  done,  with  M.  C.  Migel  as  President, 
Robert  B.  Irwin  as  Executive  Vice-President, 
Peter  J.  Salmon  as  Vice-President,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Ziegler,  Jr.,  as  Secretary-Treasurer. 

In  July,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Wagner-O’Day  Act,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  appointed  the  government 
Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind-Made 
Products  and  named  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Foundation,  among  its  members 
as  the  “private  citizen  conversant  with  prob¬ 
lems  incident  to  the  employment  of  the 
blind.”  The  other  members  are  representa¬ 
tives  of  Federal  departments.  This  Committee 
held  its  first  meeting  on  July  25,  and  desig¬ 


nated  “National  Industries  for  the  Blind”  as 
the  central  non-profit  agency  referred  to  in 
the  Act. 

The  details  of  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  the  distribution  of  government  orders  are 
still  being  worked  out,  and  other  meetings 
of  the  Committee  will  be  held  in  the  near 
future. 

It  is  expected  that,  in  the  beginning,  govern¬ 
ment  business  will  be  chiefly  in  corn  brooms 
and  wet  mops,  but  other  commodities  will  be 
added  to  the  list  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Workshops  are  urged,  however,  not  to  in¬ 
crease  production  or  expand  their  facilities 
in  anticipation  of  government  business,  until 
the  extent  of  this  business  can  be  more  ac¬ 
curately  estimated  than  is  now  possible. 


STATE  REGULATION  OF  SOLICITATION  OF  FUNDS 


An  unusual  piece  of  legislation,  sponsored 
by  Mr.  William  McCarthy,  Director,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Division  for  the  Blind,  and  enacted 
by  the  last  Massachusetts  legislature,  will 
protect  the  public  from  solicitation  of  funds 
for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  by  unscrupulous 
or  unsound  agencies. 

Briefly,  the  law  confers  upon  the  Director 
of  the  State  Division  for  the  Blind  the  power 
to  license  organizations  or  individuals  to  raise 
funds  for  the  benefit  of  blind  persons,  or  to 
withhold  such  license  for  due  cause.  The 
solicitation  of  funds  without  such  a  license 
carried  a  penalty  of  fine  or  imprisonment. 
The  law  specifically  exempts  organizations 
which  were  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind 
prior  to  January  i,  1938. 

The  full  text  of  the  law  appears  below : 

An  Act  regulating  the  raising  of  funds  for 

THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  BLIND.  (Chapter  329.) 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Chapter  sixty-nine  of  the  General  Laws  is 
hereby  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
twenty-five,  as  amended,  the  following  five  new 
sections: — Section  25  A.  The  director,  upon 
written  application  stating  the  purpose  and 
manner  of  raising  funds,  the  time  during  which 
it  is  proposed  to  solicit,  and  the  time  and  place 
of  any  proposed  entertainment  or  game,  may 
issue  licenses  to  raise  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind.  He  may  order  a  hearing  on  any  such  ap¬ 
plication,  and  may  require  such  public  notice 
thereof  to  be  given  as  he  deems  expedient.  If  the 
director  has  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that 
a  violation  of  law  is  intended,  or  that  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  the  license  will  not  be  for  the  public  in¬ 
terest,  he  may  refuse  to  issue  the  same.  Every 
such  license  shall  contain  the  name  of  the  ap¬ 
plicant,  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  granted,  and 
the  period,  which  shall  not  exceed  one  year,  for 
which  it  is  issued.  Any  person  aggrieved  by  the 
refusal  of  the  director  to  issue  such  a  license  may 
appeal  to  the  advisory  board  of  the  division, 
whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

Section  25B.  No  person  shall  offer  for  sale 


tags,  tickets,  souvenirs  or  other  merchandise,  or 
conduct  an  entertainment  or  game,  or  otherwise 
solicit  funds,  for  the  benefit  of  any  blind  person 
or  group  of  blind  persons,  without  a  license 
under  section  twenty-five  A.  Whoever  receives 
such  a  license  shall  cause  to  appear  upon  every 
article  sold  thereunder,  and  shall  post  in  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place  near  the  entrance  to  any  building 
where  an  entertainment  or  game  is  to  be  held 
thereunder,  a  statement  that  such  sale,  entertain¬ 
ment  or  game  has  been  duly  licensed  by  the 
director,  and  shall  comply  with  all  rules  and 
regulations  made  by  said  director  under  au¬ 
thority  of  section  twenty-five  C. 

Section  25C.  The  director  may  make  rules  and 
regulations  relative  to  the  conduct  of  sales,  en¬ 
tertainments,  soliciting  campaigns  and  other 
methods  of  raising  funds  for  the  benefit  of  blind 
persons,  and  may  by  such  rules  and  regulations 
limit  the  amount  of  commissions  and  other  com¬ 
pensation  to  be  received  by  persons  engaged  in 
raising  such  funds. 

Section  25D.  Whoever  violates  any  provision 
of  section  twenty-five  B  or  of  any  rule  or  regula¬ 
tion  made  under  authority  of  section  twenty-five 
C  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
one  hundred  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars, 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  three 
months  nor  more  than  one  year,  or  both.  A 
conviction  of  any  such  violation  shall  be  re¬ 
ported  forthwith  by  the  court  or  magistrate  to 
the  director,  who  may  revoke  the  license  of  any 
licensed  person  so  convicted. 

Section  25E.  Sections  twenty-five  A  to  twenty- 
five  D,  inclusive,  shall  not  apply  to  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  to  The  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind,  or 
to  any  organization  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  commonwealth  prior  to  January  first,  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  and  theretofore 
engaged  in  work  for  the  blind;  nor  shall  the 
provisions  of  said  sections  restrict  any  blind 
person  in  the  pursuit  of  a  gainful  occupation  if 
he  does  not  hold  out  his  blindness  as  an  induce¬ 
ment  of  patronage,  or  prohibit  the  featuring  of 
blind  artists  at  duly  licensed  places  of  amuse¬ 
ments,  or  at  entertainments  for  the  benefit  of 
charitable,  benevolent  or  religious  organizations 
not  subject  to  said  sections. 
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Outlook 
for  the  Blind 

15  West  1 6th  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  in  promptly  notice 
of  change  of  address ,  giving 
both  old  and  new;  always  state 
whether  the  change  is  tempo¬ 
rary  or  permanent 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  $2.00  PER  ANNUM 


WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  NOTE 

Placement  agents  are  frequently  met  by 
prospective  employers  with  the  objection  that 
they  cannot  employ  blind  persons  because  of 
the  provisions  of  the  state  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  law  or  the  regulations  of  the  in¬ 
surance  companies. 

A  letter  written  by  Mr.  David  Ullman, 
Chairman  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Board  of  Pennsylvania,  to  Mr.  Guy  Nickeson, 
Placement  Agent  for  the  Pittsburgh  Branch 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
and  re-printed  here  by  courtesy  of  The  Seer, 
offers  valuable  facts  and  an  interpretation 
which  should  be  helpful  to  other  placement 
agents  in  combating  this  argument. 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

Department  of  Labor  and  Industry, 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Board, 

Harrisburg,  April  26,  1938. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
308  S.  Craig  Street 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Attention:  Mr.  Guy  H.  Nickeson 
Dear  Mr.  Nickeson: 

I  have  your  inquiry  as  to  the  status  of  people 
whose  vision  is  impaired  or  totally  lost,  with 
regard  to  employment  in  industry,  particularly 
as  affected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Law. 

Permit  me  to  advise  you  that  there  is  no  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Law,  and  there  is  no  regulation  by  the 


Board  which  in  any  way  prohibits  or  restricts 
employment  of  people  who  are  so  handicapped. 
I  am  further  advised  by  the  Conference  Insur¬ 
ance  Companies  that  they  have  no  rule  or  regula¬ 
tion  imposing  any  such  restriction.  They  do  not 
and  never  have  objected  to  the  employment  of 
people  so  handicapped  and  the  insurance  rate  on 
people  so  handicapped  is  the  same  as  it  is  for 
people  fully  endowed  with  their  faculties. 

May  I  not  further  advise  you  that  under  the 
new  Workmen’s  Compensation  Law,  effective 
January  1,  1938,  there  is  provided  what  is  known 
as  the  “Second  Injury  Fund,”  set  up  under  Sec¬ 
tion  306  (g)  of  the  Law.  The  language  of 
306  (g)  is  unfortunately  not  as  clear  as  it  might 
be,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  it  covers 
every  man  who  has  lost  the  complete  sight  of  one 
or  both  eyes  or  suffers  industrial  loss  of  vision 
of  one  or  both  eyes.  In  the  event  that  a  person  so 
handicapped  suffers  a  further  injury,  of  any  kind, 
which  results  in  death,  all  of  the  compensation 
for  the  death  comes  out  of  the  “Second  Injury 
Fund;”  no  part  is  paid  by  the  employer. 

If  the  second  injury  is  of  a  comparatively 
minor  nature,  resulting  in  partial  disability,  it  is 
paid  by  the  employer,  and  if  it  be  of  a  more 
serious  nature,  resulting  in  total  disability,  a  part 
is  paid  by  the  employer,  but  the  major  part  is 
paid  by  the  “Second  Injury  Fund.” 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  worker  so  handi¬ 
capped  is  a  better  worker,  from  the  dollar-and- 
cents  viewpoint,  for  the  employer  than  the  man 
who  is  entirely  whole,  and  that  should  he  be 
injured,  less  money  is  to  be  paid  by  the  employer 
for  the  result  of  that  injury.  This  should,  and  I 
am  confident  will,  result  in  a  lower  insurance 
rate  for  such  employees. 

May  I  not  add  that  it  has  been  the  opinion  of 
the  Board  that  very  very  few  people  who  are 
employed  while  so  handicapped  become  the 
victims  of  industrial  accidents.  This  is  true  prob¬ 
ably  in  part  because  they  are  naturally  more 
cautious  and  in  part  because  they  realize  that 
opportunities  for  employment  for  handicapped 
people  are  comparatively  rare,  and  they  take 
greater  care  to  avoid  anything  that  would  incur 
the  risk  of  losing  their  positions.  For  whatsoever 
reason  it  is,  accidents  suffered  by  people  so  handi¬ 
capped  is  comparatively  low. 

Trusting  that  this  is  the  information  you 
desire,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

David  L.  Ullman 

Chairman,  Workmen's  Compensation  Board 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 

News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


INDEPENDENCE  SALES  KIT 

By  special  arrangement  with  certain  leading 
manufacturers  of  nationally  advertised  arti¬ 
cles,  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  been  able  to  secure  for  blind  salesmen 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  selling  these  articles 
from  house  to  house  in  the  “Independence 
Sales  Kit.” 

The  Independence  Kit  consists  of  a  specially 
designed  case  which  contains,  in  the  top,  a 
display  board  with  a  sample  of  each  of  twenty- 
six  assorted  articles,  and,  in  the  bottom,  space 
for  a  stock  of  three,  six,  or  twelve  of  each 
of  these  articles.  The  assortment  of  mer¬ 
chandise  includes  standard  brands  of  cold 
cream,  shaving  cream,  razor  blades,  tooth 
paste,  first  aid  supplies,  nail  files,  and  notions. 
The  wholesale  prices  of  the  merchandise  are 
such  as  to  ensure  a  fair  margin  of  profit  to 
the  blind  salesman. 

The  Independence  Kit  offers  several  advan¬ 
tages:  The  merchandise  is  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  and  sells  on  its  own  merit;  the  customer 
sees  the  entire  display  at  a  glance;  and  the 
Kit  is  easily  carried  and  manipulated  by  the 
blind  salesman. 

The  cost  of  the  Kit  itself  is  $5.45  and  the 
wholesale  cost  of  the  initial  stock  is  $9.20,  so 
that  the  total  investment  necessary  to  start  a 
man  in  business  is  $14.65  plus  express  charges 
from  New  York.  These  Kits  are  being  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  Foundation  through  the  state  com¬ 
missions  and  other  state  and  local  agencies  for 
the  blind. 

ANNUAL  MEMBERSHIP  MEETING 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  members  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  held  at 
the  Foundation  headquarters  on  June  21, 
1938,  the  following  Trustees  were  elected, 
representing  various  groups  actively  engaged 


in  work  for  the  blind:  H.  M.  McManaway, 
representing  superintendents  and  teachers  in 
residential  schools;  George  F.  Meyer,  repre¬ 
senting  supervisors  and  teachers  of  day-school 
classes;  Carl  H.  Milam,  representing  li¬ 
brarians;  B.  S.  Joice,  representing  technical 
heads  of  embossing  plants;  Wm.  Fellowes 
Morgan,  representing  workers  engaged  in  the 
prevention  of  blindness;  M.  C.  Migel,  rep¬ 
resenting  board  members  and  executives  of 
state  agencies,  Federal  officials,  and  board  and 
staff  members  of  agencies  doing  nation-wide 
work;  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  representing  work¬ 
shops  and  industrial  homes;  Harold  T.  Clark, 
representing  city  associations;  Robert  M. 
Prouty,  representing  placement  agents,  home 
teachers,  and  social  workers;  Sir  Charles  W. 
Lindsay,  representing  agencies  doing  chari¬ 
table  work  or  dispensing  relief,  and  blind 
persons  not  included  in  any  other  group 
who  are  working  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  blind. 

The  following  were  elected  Trustees-at- 
large:  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Walter  O. 
Briggs,  Dr.  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  Wm.  Nelson 
Cromwell,  Harvey  D.  Gibson,  Craig  B. 
Hazlewood,  Miss  Mary  V.  Hun,  H.  R. 
Latimer,  George  MacDonald,  Richard  L. 
Morris,  G.  A.  Pfeiffer,  Mrs.  Isabel  Dodge 
Sloane,  William  Ziegler,  Jr. 

FOUNDATION  TRUSTEE 

Mr.  Harold  T.  Clark,  of  Cleveland,  who 
was  recently  elected  a  trustee  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion,  has  been  actively  interested  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  blind  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
During  the  World  War  he  co-operated  in  the 
making  of  plans  for  hand-transcribing  of 
braille  by  volunteers,  work  which  has  con¬ 
tinued  ever  since  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  National  Red  Cross.  From  1919  to 
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1927  he  was  Vice-President  of  the  Howe  Pub¬ 
lishing  Society  for  the  Blind,  in  Cleveland. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  World  Con¬ 
ference  on  Work  for  the  Blind  in  1931,  and 
at  the  present  time  is  a  trustee  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Society  for  the  Blind. 

He  is  the  author  of  two  pamphlets — The 
William  Terry  Touch  Alphabet  for  Use  by 
the  Deaf  and  by  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1916,  and  Tal\ing  Gloves  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind,  Their  Value  to  Men  Injured 
in  the  Present  War,  in  1917. 

Graduated  from  Yale  University  and  Har¬ 
vard  Law  School,  Mr.  Clark  has  been  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  law  in  Cleveland  since 
1906.  In  addition  to  wide  business  connec¬ 
tions,  he  has  associations  in  many  civic  enter¬ 
prises  of  an  educational  nature.  He  is  President 
of  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
and  a  trustee  of  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art, 
of  the  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society,  of 
the  Ohio  State  Museum,  of  the  John  Hunt¬ 
ington  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  of  Western 
Reserve  Academy  at  Hudson,  Ohio.  During 
the  World  War  he  was  Assistant  to  Bernard 
M.  Baruch,  Chairman  of  the  War  Industries 
Board,  both  in  Washington  and  at  Paris 
during  the  Peace  Conference.  He  was  dec¬ 
orated  by  Albert,  King  of  the  Belgians,  with 
the  Order  of  Leopold  I. 

CHRISTMAS  CARD  SALES  PLAN 

The  Foundation  has  secured  the  co¬ 
operation  of  a  large  company  manufacturing 
Christmas  cards,  so  that  a  special  assortment 
of  cards  will  be  made  available  to  blind  sales¬ 
men  at  unusually  favorable  prices.  Since  the 
manufacturer  does  not  wish  to  do  business  in 
small  quantities  with  individuals  direct,  the 
Foundation  has  arranged  to  purchase  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  these  cards  for  re-sale  at  the  same 
price  to  agencies  for  the  blind,  and  the 
agencies  can,  in  turn,  supply  the  blind  sales¬ 
men  in  their  respective  areas.  This  plan  will 
allow  a  greater  margin  of  profit  to  the  sales¬ 


men  than  would  be  possible  if  they  pur¬ 
chased  their  stocks  independently.  Further 
information  may  be  had  on  request  from  the 
Foundation. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Foundation  announces  the  publication 
of  What  of  the  Blind?,  edited  by  Helga 
Lende,  a  volume  of  214  pages,  comprising 
nineteen  articles  on  various  phases  of  work 
with  the  blind.  The  book  is  priced  at  $2.00. 

Also  recently  published  is  a  revised  edition 
of  the  Directory  of  Periodicals  of  Special  In¬ 
terest  to  the  Blind,  compiled  by  Miss  Lende. 
Price,  50  cents. 

SCHOLARSHIP  AWARDS 

Foundation  scholarships  for  the  year  1938-39 
have  been  awarded  to  the  following  candi¬ 
dates:  Martha  Louise  Brennan,  Ohio;  Sterling 
O.  Dennen,  Ohio;  Victor  N.  Gulbrandsen, 
Illinois;  Margaret  M.  Hale,  Utah;  Annie  Rose 
Moses,  New  Jersey;  Helen  Nagy,  New  York; 
Lloyd  C.  Sparkman,  Texas. 

Scholarships  have  been  renewed  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Gladys  Anderson,  Ohio;  Maxine 
Ball,  New  York;  Ernest  Bechtol,  Ohio;  Troy 
Couey,  Oklahoma;  Frances  Ruth  Davidson, 
Illinois;  Helen  Kaploniak,  New  Jersey;  An¬ 
thony  Nello  Manone,  Pennsylvania;  Prudence 
Taylor  Patterson,  New  York. 

The  Charles  B.  Hayes  Memorial  Scholar¬ 
ship  has  been  awarded  for  the  second  time  to 
John  W.  Lewis,  Jr.,  of  Georgia. 

TEACHERS  FORUM  INDEX  j 

The  Teachers  Forum  for  Instructors  of 
Blind  Children  having  completed  its  tenth 
year  of  publication,  a  ten-year  index  has  been 
prepared.  This  pamphlet  not  only  lists 
alphabetically  all  articles  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  magazine  and  tells  where  each 
may  be  found,  but  lists  the  authors  and  tells 
in  what  issue  articles  have  been  published. 
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MISS  PRUDENCE  SHERWIN 

Work  for  the  blind  suffered  a  severe  loss 
in  the  death,  on  May  29,  1938,  of  Miss  Pru¬ 
dence  Sherwin.  Back  in  1906,  she  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  “The  Society  for  Promot¬ 
ing  the  Interests  of  the  Blind  in  Cleveland,” 
and  the  development  of  its  program  was  al¬ 
ways  close  to  her  heart.  For  thirty-two  years 
she  served  as  an  officer  of  the  Society,  and 
brought  to  its  problems  rare  vision  and 
leadership.  She  early  became  convinced  of 
the  advisability  of  day-school  classes  for  blind 
children,  and,  in  1909,  was  chairman  of  a 
committee  which  extended  to  Robert  B. 
Irwin  an  invitation  to  start  such  classes  in 
Cleveland.  In  1911  she  arranged  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  prevention  of  blindness  activities  to  the 
City  Division  of  Health,  feeling  that  such 
effort  should  be  guided  by  a  director  who 
had  a  staff  of  nurses  rather  than  by  a  private 
organization  with  limited  funds.  Subsequent 
experience  proved  the  wisdom  of  her  decision. 

Her  presidency,  during  the  war  years, 
covered  a  period  of  marked  growth  along  all 
lines.  She  sat  in  with  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  on  the  discussion  of  applica¬ 
tions  for  blind  relief,  taking  the  keenest  and 
most  sympathetic  interest  in  the  individual 
problems  of  the  blind.  She  had  long  sensed 
the  need  for  a  national  organization  to  do  re¬ 
search  in  connection  with  the  increasing 
problems  of  blindness  and  was,  from  its  in¬ 
ception,  a  trustee  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion,  also  serving  as  vice-president  from  1923 
to  1937.  She  brought  to  the  consideration  of 
its  problems  a  keen  business  mind  and  a 
wealth  of  experience  in  every  field  of  work 
for  the  blind.  In  addition  to  her  uninter¬ 
rupted  service  to  the  blind,  her  charitable  ac¬ 
tivities  covered  a  wide  field,  including  the 
Welfare  Federation  of  Cleveland,  the  Y.  W. 


C.  A.,  die  Day  Nursery  Association, -the  Rose 
Institute,  the  Association  for  the  Hard  of 
Hearing,  and  others. 

Gracious,  modest,  tireless  in  effort,  she  gave 
devoted  service  to  those  in  need,  and  her  in¬ 
fluence  will  be  a  continuing  one,  not  only  in 
many  organizations  but  in  the  lives  of  all  with 
whom  she  came  in  contact. 

Eva  B.  Palmer. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  WALTER  P.  KING 

On  June  7,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  P.  King, 
both  associated  with  the  Oklahoma  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Adult  Blind,  met  a  tragic  death 
when  the  automobile  in  which  they  were 
travelling  was  overturned  and  completely  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire. 

Mrs.  King,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  lost  her 
vision  at  the  age  of  four.  She  received  her  pre¬ 
liminary  education  at  the  Kentucky  School  for 
the  Blind,  and  entered  the  Baptist  Seminary 
where  for  two  years  she  took  special  training 
in  religious  work.  In  1913,  while  visiting  a 
former  schoolmate  in  Oklahoma,  she  met  Mr. 

D.  E.  Ginavan  whom  she  soon  after  married. 
They  made  their  home  in  Oklahoma  until 
Mr.  Ginavan’s  death. 

In  1925  Mrs.  Ginavan  became  home  teacher 
on  the  staff  of  the  Oklahoma  Commission  for 
the  Adult  Blind,  a  position  which  she  held 
until  her  death.  In  1930  she  met  Mr.  Walter 
P.  King,  who  had  recently  lost  his  sight  and 
who  became  one  of  her  pupils  in  braille.  In 
June,  1932,  Mr.  King  and  Mrs.  Ginavan  were 
married. 

Mr.  King  became  interested  in  the  needs 
of  the  blind  and  active  in  their  behalf.  In 
1933  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  State  Association  for  the  Blind  and 
later  a  member  of  the  State  Commission  for 
the  Adult  Blind.  With  the  co-operation  of 
his  associates  in  these  organizations,  he  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  enactment  by  the 
state  legislature  of  two  pieces  of  much  needed 
legislation  for  the  blind — the  law  providing 
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relief  for  the  needy  blind,  passed  in  1935,  and, 
in  1937,  the  act  which  provides  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  news  and  confectionery  stands  in  state 
and  county  buildings  and  sets  up  a  revolving 
fund  from  which  equipment  for  these  stands 
and  for  similar  stands  in  Federal  buildings 
can  be  financed. 

Both  Mr.  King  and  Mrs.  King  possessed 
personal  qualities  which  endeared  them  to  all 
who  knew  them,  and,  in  addition,  their  far¬ 
sighted  and  unflagging  efforts  for  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  people  of  Oklahoma  merited  the 
appreciation  of  all  public-spirited  citizens  of 
the  state. 


RETIREMENTS 


LOTTA  S.  RAND 

In  August,  Miss  Lotta  S.  Rand  retired  from 
the  staff  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  to  the  deep  regret  of  all  her  associates. 

Miss  Rand’s  first  connection  with  work  for 
the  blind  was  as  one  of  the  superintendents  of 
the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind 
in  its  earlier  years.  Here  she  engaged  in  in¬ 
dustrial,  social,  and  recreational  work,  as  well 
as  executive  responsibilities.  Following  the 
disastrous  Halifax  explosion  in  1917,  in  which 
the  sight  of  many  persons  was  impaired  or 
destroyed,  she  was  loaned  to  the  American 
Red  Cross  to  study  the  needs  of  these  people 
and  recommend  plans  for  their  future  aid. 
She  later  went  overseas  on  war  service,  also 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Red  Cross. 

In  1923  Miss  Rand  was  called  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  where  she  served  as  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Commission  to  Study  Conditions  Relat¬ 
ing  to  Blind  Persons  in  Pennsylvania,  a 
temporary  commission  appointed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  to  make  a  report  and  recommendations 
to  the  legislature — recommendations  which 


led  to  the  establishment  of  the  present  State 
Council  for  the  Blind. 

In  1925,  she  joined  the  staff  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion,  then  almost  an  infant  organization,  and 
her  fourteen  years  of  service  there  included 
varied  duties.  Among  her  first  undertakings 
was  the  compilation  of  a  Directory  of  Ac - 
tivities  for  the  Blind,  and  she  was  also 
responsible  for  the  periodic  revisions  of 
this  volume. 

She  was  most  widely  known,  however,  for 
her  activities  in  field  service  which  took  her 
into  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union  where 
help  was  needed  for  the  initiation  or  promo¬ 
tion  of  organized  work  for  the  welfare  of 
blind  people. 

In  addition  to  her  specialized  work  in  this 
field,  Miss  Rand  had  wide  contacts  in  gen¬ 
eral  social  work  and  served  as  instructor  in 
various  courses  for  the  professional  training 
of  workers  for  the  blind.  The  good  wishes  of 
her  numerous  friends  go  with  her  in  her 
enjoyment  of  a  well-earned  leisure  after  so 
many  years  of  valuable  service. 


FOREIGN  TEACHER  EXCHANGE 

The  first  exchange  of  teachers  of  the  blind 
between  the  United  States  and  a  foreign 
country  was  made  this  year  when  Miss 
Marjorie  DuMez,  of  the  Michigan  School  for 
the  Blind,  became  a  member  of  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Birmingham,  England,  and  her  place  at  the 
Michigan  school  was  taken  by  Miss  Stella  M. 
Mawer  of  the  Royal  Institution  staff. 

The  exchange  was  arranged  by  the  English- 
Speaking  Union  to  help  carry  forward  the 
work  which  the  Union  is  doing  in  “drawing 
together  in  the  bond  of  comradeship  the 
English-speaking  people  of  the  world.” 

Both  teachers  expect  to  gain  from  their 
year’s  work  new  ideas  to  take  back  to  their 
respective  schools. 


VOLUNTEER  SERVICE 


Among  the  nation-wide  activities  of  Lions’ 
Clubs  on  behalf  of  the  blind  as  reported  in 
the  August  issue  of  The  Lion  are  these:  “San 
Francisco  is  going  very  quietly  about  its  work 
among  men  and  women  who  have  lost  their 
sight,  but  who,  through  the  finest  of  surgery, 
are  being  made  to  see  again.  Fifty  have  al¬ 
ready  been  treated  in  the  club’s  clinic.  The 
other  day  the  San  Francisco  News  devoted  a 
one-column  story  and  a  four-column  cut  to  a 
very  delicate  operation  which  is  expected  to 
restore  vision  to  a  woman  who  has  been 
totally  blind  for  years.  These  operations  are 
arranged  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Chaimov  of  the  Club’s 
blind  committee,  but  the  surgeon  who  op¬ 
erates  will  not  permit  the  use  of  his  name.” 
.  .  .  “Around  one  hundred  dollars  was  raised 
by  the  Salt  Lake  City  Lions  when  they  put  on 
a  donkey  ball  game.  Proceeds  will  go  to  take 
the  blind  on  their  annual  outing,  under  the 
direction  of  the  club’s  blind  member,  Murray 
B.  Allen.”  .  .  .  “The  Providence,  R.  I.,  Lions 
donated  five  hundred  dollars  to  aid  a  blind 
man.”  .  .  .  “More  than  1,500  children,  all 
under  twelve  years  of  age,  have  passed 
through  the  eye  clinic  of  the  Chattanooga 
Lions  Club  during  the  past  year.  Four  were 
operated  on  to  restore  their  sight,  5  under¬ 
went  operations  for  crossed  eyes,  and  some 
200  were  treated  for  various  other  defects.” 
.  .  .  “Lion  Dr.  Harry  Lyons  of  the  ‘Save  an 
Eye  Committee’  of  the  Erie,  Pa.,  Lions  re¬ 
ports  his  work  for  the  year:  276  pairs  of 
glasses  fitted,  20  pairs  of  glasses  repaired, 
and  64  refractions  made.  Total  cost,  $532.”  . .  . 

Board  members  and  executives  of  associa¬ 
tions  for  the  blind  will  undoubtedly  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Manual  for  Board  and  Com¬ 
mittee  Members  which  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Milwaukee  Family  Welfare  Association. 
Compiled  by  the  Association’s  Committee  on 


Interpretation,  the  manual  has  four  chapters: 
Purpose;  Service  to  Families;  Organization; 
and  History  of  the  Agency.  In  the  chapter  on 
Organization,  there  is  a  clearly  written  state¬ 
ment  on  the  role  of  volunteers  in  this  agency. 
The  manual,  which  is  attractively  mimeo¬ 
graphed,  can  be  secured  for  25  cents. 

Mrs.  Sadie  Peterson-Delaney,  librarian  of 
the  Veterans’  Administration  Facility,  Tuske- 
gee,  Ala.,  who  three  years  ago  organized  a 
Library  Department  for  the  Blind  as  well  as 
volunteer  work  for  the  rural  blind,  reports 
that  three  women  are  being  trained  to  assist 
her  in  the  rural  work,  and  at  Tuskegee  Insti¬ 
tute  Mrs.  Peterson-Delaney  has  organized  a 
group  of  Friendship  Leaguers  to  “aid  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  lives  of  both  groups  more  cheerful.” 

With  marked  enthusiasm,  delegates  to  the 
biennial  convention  of  the  Delta  Gamma  Fra¬ 
ternity  held  at  Colorado  Springs  in  June,  voted 
to  continue  for  another  two  years  their 
nation-wide  volunteer  service  in  work  for  the 
blind.  Mrs.  Louis  Schuessler,  Berkeley,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  was  re-named  chairman  of  the  Fra¬ 
ternity’s  Alumnae  National  Project.  It  was 
decided  that  there  should  be  continued  em¬ 
phasis  on  meeting  local  needs  rather  than  set¬ 
ting  up  one  type  of  work  on  a  nation-wide 
basis.  Mrs.  Schuessler’s  convention  report  re¬ 
vealed  that  a  wide  range  of  activities  had  al¬ 
ready  been  entered  upon  by  the  Delta 
Gammas  in  assistance  to  individual  blind 
men  and  women  as  well  as  to  groups  of 
blind  people.  According  to  Miss  Marguerite 
Winant,  of  New  York,  President,  plans  are 
under  way  for  an  expansion  of  the  fraternity’s 
facilities  so  that  increasingly  effective  work 
may  be  done  by  its  alumnae  groups  in  co¬ 
operation  with  public  and  private  agencies 
for  the  blind. 

MacEnnis  Moore. 
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St.  Louis  Public  Library. — The  Department  for 
the  Blind  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library  has  recently 
moved  into  a  new  building  intended  solely  for  the 
use  of  the  blind  as  a  library  and  recreation  center. 
It  is  the  Henry  L.  Wolfner  Memorial  Library  for 
the  Blind,  located  at  3844  Olive  Street.  This  build¬ 
ing  contains  facilities  for  the  housing  of  40,000 
braille  volumes  on  steel  stacks,  with  adequate  light¬ 
ing.  The  library  offices,  and  a  reading  room  has 
been  furnished  for  the  use  of  blind  patrons.  The 
top  floor  of  the  building  will  house  meeting  rooms 
for  organizations.  These  rooms  are  equipped  with 
radios,  a  braille  typewriter,  pianos,  and  modern 
cooking  equipment. 

Piney  Woods  Country  Life  School. — The  School 
which  opened  September  10  is  this  year  entering 
its  tenth  year  of  existence.  .  .  .  Last  spring  two 
girls  finished  the  high  school  course,  and  were  two 
of  the  first  negro  graduates  from  the  School  for 
the  Blind  in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind. — An  enclosed 
swimming  pool  is  being  completed  at  the  School, 
and  will  be  ready  for  use  late  in  October.  The  tile- 
lined  pool,  which  measures  twenty-five  by  sixty 
feet  with  graduated  depth,  will  be  enclosed  in  a 
steel  and  brick  building.  A  filtering  and  chlorina¬ 
tion  system  for  processing  the  water  will  also  be  a 
feature  of  the  new  pool. 

Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind. — The  1938  Boy 
Scout  Campaign  for  the  sale  of  house  brooms  turned 
in  a  total  of  21,000  orders.  Scouts  are  paid  ten  cents 
for  each  order  and  this  money  may  only  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  Boy  Scout  equipment  or  for 
fees  at  the  Boy  Scout  Camp.  .  .  .  Thirty  colored 
blind  persons  were  given  a  week’s  vacation  at  a 
camp  on  the  lake  shore.  The  Junior  Committee  of 
the  Society,  which  financed  the  vacations,  raised 
the  necessary  funds  by  putting  on  a  dramatic  per¬ 
formance  in  the  early  spring.  ...  A  refreshment 
stand  was  recently  opened  in  the  city  police  head¬ 
quarters.  As  the  main  corridor,  where  the  stand  is 
located,  was  not  wide  enough  to  allow  the  usual 


showcases  with  the  operator  in  place  behind  them, 
the  cases  were  built  against  the  wall.  The  two 
men,  who  operate  the  stand,  serve  from  the  front 
of  the  cases. 

State  Department  of  Social  Security  ( Washing¬ 
ton ). — Blind  People  At  Work  was  the  theme  of  the 
exhibit  shown  by  the  Division  for  the  Blind  at  the 
Western  Washington  Fair  held  in  Puyallup  in 
September.  A  demonstration  of  weaving,  metal 
work,  pottery  making,  basketry,  and  fibre  furni¬ 
ture  were  featured  in  the  exhibit.  Blind  people 
worked  at  the  looms,  the  pottery  benches,  and  the 
work  tables  in  the  booth,  to  demonstrate  their 
ability  in  producing  hand-made  articles.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  exhibit  had  a  demonstration  of  braille 
writing,  games  for  the  blind,  etc.,  by  one  of  the 
home  teachers.  The  background  of  the  booth  was 
composed  of  charts  and  graphs  showing  the  growth 
of  the  programs  now  being  operated  on  a  state¬ 
wide  basis  for  blind  persons  in  Washington. 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind. — A  new  field 
worker,  Mrs.  Elsie  C.  Homstead,  has  been  added 
to  the  staff  of  the  School.  She  was  formerly  a 
children’s  worker  for  Ashland  County,  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  .  .  .  Mr.  Roy  O’Neill  has  been  replaced  by 
Mr.  Raymond  E.  Long  as  principal.  Mr.  Long  was 
trained  at  the  Platteville  State  Teachers  College  and 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  for  the  past  nine 
years  has  been  head  of  the  schools  at  Blanchardville, 
Wisconsin.  .  .  .  The  front  driveway  of  the  School 
has  been  paved,  and  it  is  being  wired  for  a  series 
of  boulevard  lights.  A  new  sun  porch  is  also  being 
constructed  and  all  of  the  buildings  are  being 
painted  and  renovated.  This  work  is  being  done 
as  part  of  a  WPA  project. 

Kansas  School  for  the  Blind. — Of  the  eight  seniors 
who  graduated  last  year,  two  are  enrolled  in  colleges 
for  the  fall  term.  Four  other  former  graduates  are 
also  students  in  various  colleges.  ...  A  “Foods” 
class  for  boys  has  been  organized  and  is  proving 
popular.  .  .  .  The  following  people  have  been  added 
to  the  staff  of  the  School:  Miss  Dorothy  Stoehr, 
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Chicago,  Illinois,  who  will  teach  Expression;  Miss 
Bertha  Youngroot,  Osage  City,  Kansas,  who  will 
teach  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades;  and  Mr.  A.  G. 
Williamson,  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  who  will  act  as 
Boys’  Supervisor  and  Gym  instructor.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Sharon  Cromeenes,  a  former  pupil  of  the  School, 
stopped  over  to  visit  the  School  en  route  to  his  new 
position  at  the  Montana  School  for  the  Blind.  .  .  . 
Six  new  students  have  enrolled  for  the  fall  term. 
Five  are  in  the  lower  grades,  and  one  is  in 
high  school. 

Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind. — Mr.  Robert  Mar¬ 
shall,  Supervisor  of  Vending  Stands,  Ohio  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind,  was  in  Toledo  recently  making 
arrangements  to  set  up  a  news  stand  in  the  new 
Federal  building.  The  Toledo  Society  was  asked  to 
recommend  a  blind  person  to  fill  the  position.  .  .  . 
An  order  to  re-cane  136  chairs  was  recently  received 
from  the  Toledo  Woman’s  Club.  This  is  the  largest 
single  order  the  Society  has  ever  received,  and  it  is 
expected  to  keep  the  men  in  the  shop  working 
steadily  for  a  month. 

Oklahoma  Library  Commission. — On  July  18, 
Miss  Sara  Lee  took  charge  of  the  books  for  the 
blind  in  the  library.  She  recently  graduated  from 
the  Library  School  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind. — Joseph 
Albrecht,  a  Junior  in  the  High  School,  entered  a 
short  story  in  the  American  Magazine  Youth  Forum 
Contest  during  the  last  school  year.  The  Contest 
had  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  entries  from 
the  United  States  and  its  possessions,  and  Joseph 
was  one  of  the  616  high  school  students  to  receive 
recognition.  .  .  .  Elenor  Friel,  a  Senior  in  the  High 
School  entered  two  contests  during  the  summer.  One 
of  her  entries  resulted  in  her  being  awarded  a  cash 
prize  and  the  other  a  magazine  subscription. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind. — Miss  Stella 
Margaret  Mawer  from  Birmingham  Royal  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  at  Birmingham,  England,  has 
arrived  at  the  Michigan  School  where  she  will 
act  as  an  exchange  teacher  for  the  school  year  in 
the  English  and  language  department.  Miss  Marjorie 
DuMez  of  the  School’s  faculty  sailed  from  New 
York  in  July,  and  will  assume  Miss  Mawer’s  duties 
at  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Arthur  Delamarter  has  replaced  Mr.  Mandigo  on 


the  staff  and  will  teach  Agriculture  and  Science.  .  .  . 
Miss  Roberta  Griffith  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  recently  donated  $2,000  to  the 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind.  This  contribudon 
was  given  as  a  start  for  the  nursery  school  build¬ 
ing  fund. 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. — The  Light¬ 
house  Music  School  begins  its  thirty-first  season  this 
year  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Marjorie  Harding, 
Juilliard  graduate  and  first  violist  of  the  New  York 
Womens  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  youngest  stu¬ 
dent,  Elaine  Brown  of  Manhattan,  is  ten  years  of 
age;  the  oldest,  George  Rood  of  the  Bronx,  is  fifty- 
eight.  The  enrollment  during  the  next  few  weeks 
is  expected  to  surpass  last  year’s  total  of  seventy-five 
students.  The  staff  includes  Mr.  Charles  J.  Beetz, 
head  of  the  piano  department,  and  Mr.  Louis  Fur¬ 
man,  teacher  of  organ. 

Industrial  Workshop  for  the  Blind  {California) . — 
Blind  Open  House  Week  will  be  held  during  the 
week  beginning  November  28  to  December  3,  in¬ 
clusive.  The  Los  Angeles  City  Council  and  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  are  going  to  pass  a  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  so  declaring  that  week,  which  will  serve  to 
make  it  a  memorable  affair  in  the  history  of  the 
Workshop.  The  week  will  be  taken  up  with  after¬ 
noon  and  evening  programs,  and  conducted  tours 
through  the  institution.  Exhibits  will  be  on  display 
from  several  of  the  local  agencies  for  the  blind,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Braille  Institute,  American  Brother¬ 
hood,  State  Library,  and  the  State  Bureau  of 
Rehabilitation. 

Perkins  Institution. — In  a  questionnaire  broad¬ 
cast  on  the  first  of  July,  over  Station  WAAB, 
Miss  Douglass  gave  some  interesting  facts  about 
Perkins  and  its  work.  Miss  Douglass  spent  most 
of  July  visiting  pupils’  homes  throughout  northern 
New  England.  .  .  .  Five  boys  spent  the  summer 
camping  as  the  guests  of  the  Boston  Committee  for 
the  Blind.  Three  went  to  the  Boy  Scout  camp  at 
Antrim,  New  Hampshire,  and  two  went  to  Camp 
Massapoag  at  Dunstable,  Massachusetts.  Several  girls 
attended  Camp  Allen  at  Reeds  Ferry,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  ...  A  Talking  Book  room  has  been  equipped 
with  records  and  reproducer  to  facilitate  the  use  of 
this  new  medium  in  the  School’s  educational  pro¬ 
gram.  .  .  .  Fourteen  young  men  and  women  will 
make  up  the  Harvard  Class  for  the  coming  year. 
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The  ever  important  question  of  reading  for 
the  blind  is  discussed  in  “They  Read  by  Hand 
and  Ear”  by  F.  Fraser  Bond  in  Forum  and 
Century  for  July,  1938.  The  question  is  raised: 
Do  blind  individuals  tend  to  read,  not  what 
they  want  to  read,  but  what  is  considered 
uplifting  and  wholesome  ?  No  definite  answer 
to  this  question  is  given,  but  opinions  of 
authorities  on  the  subject  are  presented. 

A  contribution  to  the  interesting  question 
of  hysterical  blindness  is  found  in  “Mrs. 
Miller,  a  Study  of  Psychic  Blindness”  by 
Ellaine  Elmore  in  the  Psychoanalytic  Review 
for  October,  1936.  Family  difficulties  appar¬ 
ently  caused  an  attack  of  blindness  in  the 
woman  here  described,  and  a  cure  was 
effected  by  means  of  psychoanalysis. 

A  new  English  publication,  Children  s 
Dreams:  an  Unexplored  Land  by  Dr.  C.  W. 
Kimmins,  has  attempted  to  record  the  dreams 
of  blind  and  deaf  children  with  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  many  case  histories.  In  1927  an 
earlier  edition  of  this  book  was  published  in 
America.  In  the  new  edition,  however,  all 
the  original  material  has  been  revised,  and 
much  additional  matter  has  been  added. 

The  Rehabilitation  Review  for  November- 
December,  1937  contains  an  article,  “The 
Relation  of  Sheltered  Workshops  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral-State  Rehabilitation  Program”  by  John 
A.  Kratz.  This  article  is  an  address  presented 
at  the  Metropolitan  Conference  on  Employ¬ 
ment  and  Guidance  in  New  York  City  in 
November,  1936.  The  workshop  provides  an 
opportunity  for  employment  for  the  person 
who  must  remain  permanently  under  its 
supervision  and  direction.  It  is  important  that 
good  co-operative  relations  be  maintained 


between  workshops  and  rehabilitation  depart¬ 
ments,  and  there  must  be  a  complete  under¬ 
standing  between  the  two  agencies  as  to 
their  respective  functions  and  responsibilities. 

“Baseball  Game  for  Blind  is  Played  by 
Sound”  is  found  in  Popular  Mechanics  for 
August  1938.  These  unusual  games  were 
played  at  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult 
Blind,  Oakland,  California.  A  playground 
ball  is  used  containing  jinglers  which  produce 
sound  when  it  is  rolled,  batted,  or  otherwise 
put  in  motion. 

Causes  of  blindness  among  pupils  in  the 
schools  for  the  blind  are  discussed  in  “Lessons 
Learned  from  a  Blind  School  Survey”  by 
Dr.  Robert  J.  Masters  in  the  Illinois  Medical 
Journal  for  October,  1937.  The  lack  of  ade¬ 
quate  and  accurate  records  of  the  causes  of 
blindness  is  mentioned,  and  plans  are  out¬ 
lined  to  improve  this  situation. 

Studies  in  the  Science  of  Society,  presented 
to  Albert  Galloway  Keller  in  celebration  of 
the  completion  of  thirty  years  as  professor  of 
the  science  of  society,  Yale  University,  con¬ 
tains  one  paper  called  “Public  Provision  for 
the  Blind”  by  Charles  T.  Chakerian,  a  student 
of  Professor  Keller’s, 

> 

“Problems  in  Teaching  Speech  to  the 
Blind”  by  Anna  McClain  Sankey  is  found  in 
the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech  for  Febru¬ 
ary,  1938.  Teaching  of  speech  work  must 
begin  in  the  earliest  years  of  a  child’s  life, 
and  the  desired  objective  should  be  speech 
skills  and  the  development  of  personality 
through  speech.  Public  speaking  work  and 
dramatic  art  classes  are  considered  helpful. 

Helga  Lende. 
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A  BLIND  LEADER 


The  Conquest  of  Blindness,  by  H.  Randolph 
Latimer.  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1937.  363  pp.  $3.25. 

“My  faithful  Preceptor — this  blindness, 
Attendeth  God’s  bountiful  kindness. 

He  knoweth  the  why  and  the  wherefore; 

I  know  His  great  mercy  and,  therefore, 

Accept  the  restriction  as  given 

To  lead  me  through  faith  unto  Heaven.” 


Starting  with  the  above  note  of  resignation, 
seemingly  so  incongruous  with  the  tre¬ 
mendous  drive  which  leads  to  his  own  con¬ 
quest  of  blindness,  there  is  revealed  to  the 
reader  a  very  fine  picture  of  the  character  and 
personality  of  the  author  as  those  who  have 
been  privileged  to  know  him  will  recognize. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Latimer  has  given  us  here  the 
keynote  and  solution  to  the  successful  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  blind  individual — that  by  this 
acceptance  of  his  handicap  he  is  made  free 
and  given  power  to  rise  above  it. 

In  “Home  and  Halo”  is  seen  a  particularly 
charming  account  of  the  very  fortunate  little 
lad  in  no  way  repressed  by  the  visual  restric¬ 
tions  of  a  handicapped  child. 

The  section  “Love  and  Loyalty”  furnishes 
an  excellent  background  for  the  autobio¬ 
graphy  and  pays  tribute  to  friends  as  well  as 
|  family.  It  will  be  entertaining  reading  for 
those  interested  in  genealogy,  but,  as  it  con¬ 
stitutes  a  large  portion  of  the  book,  it  is 
I  hoped  that  those  who  may  not  find  it  so  will 
still  go  on  for  the  later  parts  which  they 


should  not  miss. 

1 


1 


This  book  is  not,  however,  merely  an 
autobiography.  Probably  its  greatest  value  lies 
in  the  long  view  it  affords  of  the  history  of 
work  for  the  blind  over  a  period  of  nearly 
fifty  years.  Like  a  panorama  are  set  before 
the  reader,  in  “Men  and  Measures,”  sketches 


of  prominent  leaders,  both  blind  and  sighted, 
most  of  whom  have  been  known  intimately 
by  the  author,  together  with  the  development 
of  organizations,  different  phases  of  the  work, 
and  the  unfolding  of  a  technique  and  philos¬ 
ophy  in  the  education,  training,  and  place¬ 
ment  of  the  blind,  and  in  the  prevention  of 
blindness.  Throughout  this  is  interwoven,  and 
the  final  portions  of  the  book  are  given  over 
to,  the  author’s  philosophy  with  which  the 
reader  may  or  may  not  agree. 

The  advocate  of  day-school  education  for 
the  blind,  for  instance,  will  doubtless  be 
saddened  to  see  the  little  boy,  who  made 
such  a  fine  adjustment  in  the  public  school 
with  his  sighted  friends,  confined  to  institu¬ 
tion  life  over  so  long  a  period.  He  will 
further  regret  that  the  little  boy  grown,  hav¬ 
ing  found  this  institutional  contact  and  as¬ 
sociation  comparatively  satisfying  and  espe¬ 
cially  enjoyed  its  “ease  and  irresponsibility,” 
not  only  seems  to  have  given  no  effort  to  the 
conquest  of  the  barriers  that  make  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  blind  child  to  forego  the  type  of 
education  provided  for  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  but  does  not  even  feel  it  is  desirable  to 
do  so. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  field  so  much  as  in 
work  for  the  blind  do  the  workers  in  a 
given  territory  find  themselves  and  their 
viewpoint  so  isolated.  Mr.  Latimer  has  ren¬ 
dered  a  great  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  this  profession  in  that  he  gives  a  co¬ 
ordinated  picture  of  what  has  been  happening 
in  the  “conquest  of  blindness”  in  America 
during  his  lifetime.  No  worker  for  the  blind 
should  fail  to  read  this  book.  It  furnishes  a 
fine  philosophy  for  the  new  worker.  There 
is  a  message  for  the  worker  with  the  very 
young  blind,  for  the  educator,  for  the  social 
worker,  the  placement  worker,  and  him  who 
would  be  a  friend  of  the  blind.  The  value  of 
this  message  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  it  comes  from  one  who  has  himself  been, 
and  consequently  knows  the  viewpoint  of,  a 
blind  child,  a  teacher,  a  social  and  placement 
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worker,  an  executive,  and  a  philosopher,  Mr. 
Latimer  speaks  out  of  his  own  full  and  rich 
life  and  his  very  personal  experiences. 

Harriet  Totman 

PRIZES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

An  anonymous  friend  offers  the  following 
prizes  to  blind  persons  for  the  best  reviews 
of  the  recent  historical  novel  Hatching  the 
American  Eagle  by  Dr.  John  F.  Barnhill. 
The  reviews  are  to  discuss  especially  the  effect 
of  the  book  on  the  reviewer  (a)  as  a  rapidly 
moving,  enjoyable  story,  (b)  as  a  true  and 
interesting  historical  study,  (c)  as  a  lesson  in 
patriotism,  (d)  in  relation  to  worthy  views 
of  General  Washington  and  his  times,  (e)  any 
other  one  point  of  view  chosen  by  the 
reviewer. 

The  review  is  to  be  written  either  in 
braille  or  typewritten,  and  carry  declaration 
that  the  reviewer  is  blind.  The  review  is 
not  to  exceed  1,500  words.  The  first  prize  is 
$50,  the  second  prize  $25,  the  third  prize 
$10.  Fourth  prize  is  $1  each  to  the  fifteen 
reviews  next  in  order  of  merit.  Reviews  are 
to  be  sent  to  The  National  Library  for  the 
Blind,  1126  21st  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  must  be  in  not  later  than  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1938. 

Hatching  the  American  Eagle  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Margent  Press  and  may  be 
ordered  from  Richard  R.  Smith,  120  East 
39th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  price  $2.50, 
or  through  any  book  store.  The  National  Li¬ 
brary  for  the  Blind  will  have  one  braille  copy 
of  the  book  available  to  readers. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  PHRASE- 
BOOKS 

Blindaid,  a  volunteer  organization,  has  just 
completed  a  braille  list  of  French  words  akin 
to  English,  and  a  similar  list  of  German 
words.  A  Spanish  word-list  is  in  preparation. 


MOON  PUBLICATIONS 

The  following  publications  have  recently 
been  issued  in  Moon  type: 

Per  vol. 


4116-26  British  History,  by  Sir  R.  Rait. 

(Limited  Edition)  11  vols . 5 s.6d. 

4133-4  The  End  of  the  Road,  by  John 

Buchan.  2  vols . 2 s.6d. 

4135  The  Innkeeper  of  Bethlehem, 

by  Coningsby  Dawson . 2 s.  6d. 

4136  Old  Esther  Dudley,  by  Nath¬ 
aniel  Hawthorne . 2  s, 

4137  A  Debt  of  Honour,  by  Richard 

Keverne . y.  3  d. 

4138  Beau  Silence,  by  D.  L.  Murray  y.  3 d. 

4139  A  Tune  for  a  Trumpet,  by 

George  R.  Preedy . 2s.  3d. 

4140  Sir  Judas,  by  R.  Sabatini . 3 s.6d. 

4141  The  Ghost  of  Tronjolly,  by 

R.  Sabatini . 2s.$d. 

4142-3  The  Two  Drovers,  by  Sir 

Walter  Scott.  2  vols . 2s.  yd. 

4144  The  Magic  Shop,  by  H.  G. 

Wells . 2/. 

4145  The  Truth  About  Pyecraft,  by 

H.  G.  Wells . 2S. 


4147-51  T ales  for  Adults  in  Short  Words. 
Wide  Lines,  by  H.  Bradfield. 
First  Series.  Graduated.  In 
Three  Parts.  Parts  1-3.  8^.  per 
part.  Second  Series.  The 

Twins,  One  small  volume. 
2s.  per  part.  Third  Series. 

The  Dancer,  One  small  vol¬ 
ume.  2s.  per  part. 

41 10-5  The  Beloved  Vagabond,  by 

W.  J.  Locke.  (Limited  Edi¬ 


tion)  6  vols . 5 s.6d. 

4127-31  Twelve  Love  Stories  (Grade 
II),  by  G.  Frankau.  (Limited 
Edition)  5  vols . 5 s.Gd. 


BOOK  NEWS 


MOON  ANNUAL  FREE 

The  Directors  of  the  Moon  Society,  a 
Branch  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
224  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1, 
England,  wish  to  present  free  copies  of  the 
Moon  Christmas  Annual  to  American  and 
English  Moon  readers. 

The  Annual  is  a  book  of  about  eighty 
pages,  containing  short  stories  appropriate  to 
the  Christmas  season. 

The  book  will  be  distributed  early  in  De¬ 
cember,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  reader  of 
Moon  who  sends  in  his  name  and  full  address 
to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Names 
and  addresses  should  be  sent  in  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  book  will  be  mailed  direct  as 
soon  as  it  is  ready. 


I5I 

NEW  MOON  MAGAZINE 

After  January  1,  1939,  two  monthly  maga¬ 
zines  in  Moon  type  will  be  published.  One 
will  be  the  existing  Moon  Magazine  printed 
throughout  in  Grade  II  Moon.  The  other,  to 
be  entitled  The  Eight  of  the  Moon,  will  be 
a  new  magazine  containing  short  and  simple 
articles  on  subjects  of  the  day.  The  annual 
subscription  for  the  new  magazine,  which 
will  be  printed  throughout  in  standard  Moon, 
will  be  six  shillings  a  year  post  free,  or  six¬ 
pence  per  copy.  Subscribers  to  the  present 
magazine  will  continue  to  receive  it  unless 
they  write  that  they  wish  to  change;  they  can 
convert  the  remainder  of  their  subscriptions 
to  the  new  magazine  if  they  wish;  or  they  can 
subscribe  to  both. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  15  West 

Sixteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 

(Signature) 

(Address) 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Jane  M.  Hoey  is  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Assistance  of  the  Social  Security  Board. 

George  Lavos,  M.  A.,  holds  an  appointment  as 
Research  Fellow  in  Guidance  and  Personnel  in 
the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University. 

Evelyn  C.  McKay  is  Social  Research  Secretary 
for  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

MacEnnis  Moore  is  Field  Representative  for 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Helen  E.  Reames,  a  graduate  of  the  Ohio 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  has  been  home  teacher 
for  the  Family  Welfare  Association  of  Montgom¬ 
ery  County,  Ohio,  since  1929. 

Stetson  K.  Ryan  is  Secretary  of  the  Eastern 
Conference  of  Home  Teachers. 

Benjamin  Sachs,  M.  D.,  is  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  M.  A.  (Cantab.)  is  a 
member  of  the  teaching  staff  of  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  supervisor  of  the  WPA  project 
for  the  blind. 


APPLIANCES  and  GAMES 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  carries  a  full 
line  of  appliances  and 
games  manufactured  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  London,  England. 

Price  list  will  be  sent  upon 
request. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

□  Professional*  .  .  $  2  per  annum 

□  Contributing  .  .  10  per  annum 

I  wish  to  become  a  g  Associate  ...  25  per  annum  member  of  the  Foun- 

□  Sustaining  ...  50  per  annum  dation 

□  Patron  ....  100  per  annum 

□  Life . 1000 

paying . per  annum. 

Name  . 

Business  Address  . 


Residence  Address 


Date 


*  Must  be  actively  engaged  in  or  connected  with  work  for  the  blind. 
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WHAT  OF  THE  BLIND? 


A  Survey  of  the  Development  and  Scope  of  Present-Day 

W ork  With  the  Blind. 

Designed  to  present  in  one  single  volume  the  experience 
and  opinions  of  leaders  in  this  specialized  field. 

Articles  by  eighteen  authors  are  grouped  under  these 
headings: 

General  Survey 

Causes  and  Prevention  of  Blindness 
The  Blind  Preschool  Child 
Education  of  the  Young  Blind 
Psychology  of  the  Blind 
Social  Adjustment  of  the  Adult  Blind 
Volunteer  Work  with  the  Blind 
Reading  and  Recreation 
Sources  for  Research 

An  invaluable  handbook  for  laymen  and  professional 
workers. 

Price  postpaid,  $2.00 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York 


A  GIFT  FOR  A  BLIND  FRIEND 


I 


IS  YOUR  blind  friend  using  die  Talking  Book  libraries?  Has  he  one  of  die 
special  Talking  Book  machines  for  reading  these  books?  Every  blind  person 
should  possess  one.  Like  his  special  watch,  it  is  an  essential  part  of  his  equipment. 

The  Talking  Book  permits  the  blind  to  read  independently  of  the  seeing,  effortlessly, 
rapidly,  satisfyingly,  through  a  convenient  and  durable  medium. 

The  Talking  Books,  which  may  be  borrowed  by  blind  people  free  of  charge  from 
any  of  the  lending  libraries  for  the  blind,  cannot  be  used  unless  the  blind  person  has  an 
especially  designed  Talking  Book  machine. 


Model  S-10 — Portable  spring-driven  model, 
with  headphones,  without  loudspeaker 
or  radio — $25. 

Model  U-13 — Portable  electrically-driven 
model  with  headphones,  without  loud¬ 
speaker  or  radio,  usable  on  both  direct 
and  alternating  current;  may  be  con¬ 
nected  with  radios  of  recent  manufac¬ 
ture  to  obtain  amplification  of  Talking 
Books — $29. 


Model  U-14 — Portable  electrically-driven 
model,  with  loudspeaker,  but  no  radio, 
usable  on  both  direct  and  alternating 
current — $39. 

*Model  AC-12 — Portable  radio-phonograph 
combination,  with  loudspeaker,  usable 
on  alternating  current  only — $47. 

*Model  U-10  —  Portable  radio-phonograph 
combination,  with  loudspeaker,  usable 
on  direct  or  alternating  current — $50. 


These  prices  do  not  include  express  charges. 


^Headphones  $2  extra. 


These  machines  are  manufactured  and  sold  at  cost  by  the 
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AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
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THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  STANDARD  ENGLISH  BRAILLE, 

GRADE  TWO 

By  Madeleine  Seymour  Loomis 


From  1917  to  1932,  the  official  system  for  the 
reading  and  writing  of  braille  for  the  blind 
of  the  United  States  was  Revised  Braille, 
Grade  One  and  a  Half,  a  system  which  con¬ 
tained  forty-four  contractions.  Revised  Braille, 
Grade  One  and  a  Half  gave  the  readers  in 
the  United  States  a  uniform  type  and  replaced 
the  two  rival  systems  which  were  previously 
used  in  this  country — namely,  American 
Braille  and  New  York  Point.  Grade  One  and 
a  Half  was  similar  to  Grade  Two  used  in 
Great  Britain,  but  the  system  as  used  in 
Great  Britain  contained  189  contractions, 
from  which  we  selected  our  forty-four.  The 
Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind, 
which  authorized  Grade  One  and  a  Half, 
representing  jointly  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  was  instructed  to  “continue  its  labors 
with  the  British  National  Uniform  Type 
Committee  with  the  view  of  reaching  a  com¬ 
plete  agreement  regarding  the  whole  question 
of  uniform  type.” 


The  history  of  the  various  committees  has 
been  printed  many  times  and  will  not  be 
repeated  here — committees  which  represented 
all  workers  for  the  blind.  In  1932,  as  a  result 
of  negotiations  and  conferences,  Standard 
English  Braille,  Grade  Two  was  adopted  as 
the  official  system  for  the  English-speaking 
world.  The  rules  for  this  new  system  were 
revised  and  edited  jointly  by  the  British  Na¬ 
tional  Uniform  Type  Committee  and  the 
American  Committee  on  Grade  Two,  repre¬ 
senting  the  American  Association  of  Instruc¬ 
tors  of  the  Blind,  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  and  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The  rules  include 
many  changes  in  the  Grade  Two  previously 
used  in  Great  Britain  and  contain  185  con¬ 
tractions.  The  adoption  of  Standard  English 
Braille  is  a  great  step  forward,  since  it  not  only 
gives  the  English-speaking  countries  a  uni¬ 
form  type  but  also  gives  the  United  States  a 
system  with  many  advantages  which  are, 
unfortunately,  all  too  often  overlooked  and 
not  wholly  recognized.  Only  by  careful 
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analysis  can  the  benefits  of  Standard  English 
Braille  be  appreciated — and  by  Standard  Eng¬ 
lish  Braille  is  meant  the  new  Grade  One 
(uncontracted)  and  the  new  Grade  Two,  for 
Grade  One  and  a  Half  is  not  a  part  of 
Standard  English  Braille. 

The  entrance  of  Standard  English  Braille 
into  this  country  has  left  many  with  the 
impression  that  a  new  system  was  suddenly 
adopted  overnight.  Few  realize  that  Grade 
Two  Braille  was  being  used  to  a  very  great 
extent  in  this  country  before  it  was  modified 
and  adopted  as  the  official  system.  In  1931 
the  writer  was  seeking  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  number  of  volumes  of  One  and  a 
Half  Braille  on  the  shelves  of  various  libraries. 
Letters  were  written  to  seventeen  libraries 
distinctly  requesting  the  number  of  volumes 
in  One  and  a  Half  Braille — no  mention  was 
made  of  Grade  Two.  Two  of  the  libraries,  in 
answering,  wrote  that  they  were  also  includ¬ 
ing  the  number  of  volumes  in  Grade  Two 
as  the  readers  of  that  grade  were  rapidly 
increasing. 

Dr.  Harry  Best  in  Blindness  and  the  Blind 
in  the  United  States,  published  in  1934,  writes: 

Of  10,000  borrowers  from  the  libraries  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States  (1928),  it  is  found  that 
European  braille  (British  Grade  One)  is  em¬ 
ployed  by  2.0  per  cent;  Revised  braille  (Grade 
One  and  a  Half),  by  72.6  per  cent;  British  braille, 
contracted  (Grade  Two),  by  20.6  per  cent; 
American  braille,  by  13.5  per  cent;  New  York 
Point,  by  20.8  per  cent,  and  Moon  Type  by 
23.2  per  cent  (by  some  more  than  one  kind 
being  availed  of). 

Among  the  different  kinds  of  type,  the  one 
now  being  generally  adopted  is  as  we  have 
found,  “Standard  English  Braille”  (British 
braille,  Grade  Two,  slightly  modified).  To  it  all 
other  ‘point’  systems  are  giving  way.  (Con¬ 
tinuous  line  systems  may  for  a  long  time  have 
some  users.)  In  its  unmodified  form  it  has  long 
commanded  a  certain  small  number  of  readers 
which  number  of  later  years  has  materially 
increased. 


When  Standard  English  Braille  was  of¬ 
ficially  adopted  there  were  two  important 
facts  that  should  not  be  overlooked:  the 
readers  of  Great  Britain  found  it  no  more 
difficult  to  learn  Grade  Two  than  our  readers 
did  One  and  a  Half  (their  proportion  of 
braille  readers  was  higher  than  ours),  and 
the  number  of  Grade  Two  readers  in  the 
United  States  was  “materially  increasing,” 
despite  the  fact  that  all  Grade  Two  books 
had  to  be  imported  from  England. 

The  new  system  contains  185  contractions 
and,  because  of  the  increased  number  of 
contractions,  there  are  many  who,  quite 
naturally,  fear  it  may  be  too  difficult  and 
cling  to  the  “simpler”  system  of  44  con¬ 
tractions.  The  new  system  has  many,  many 
friends;  it  also  has  many  antagonists,  for 
there  is  no  one  point  on  which  all  people 
will  agree.  It  stands  to  reason  that  no  matter 
which  system  is  adopted,  there  will  always 
be  many  who  prefer  some  other,  but  the  new 
system  should  not  be  condemned  as  “too 
difficult”  until  it  has  been  carefully  analyzed 
and  certain  facts  noted  and  given  considera¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  the  man  blinded  in  middle  life, 
nor  is  it  easy  to  make  him  believe  that  the 
reading  of  braille  is  within  his  reach  and 
offers  independence,  recreation,  and  a  means 
of  passing  many  happy  hours  that  might 
otherwise  be  idle.  Forty-four  contractions 
sound  less  discouraging  than  do  185,  but  the 
blind  man’s  chances  of  being  able  to  read 
braille  are  increased  with  the  additional  con¬ 
tractions.  Learning  to  memorize  the  various 
signs  and  contractions  used  in  braille  is  one 
thing:  learning  to  read  braille  is  another. 

The  braille  cell  is  composed  of  six  dots; 
these  six  dots  give  but  sixty-three  possible 
combinations.  Both  One  and  a  Half  and 
Standard  English  Braille,  Grade  Two,  contain 
the  sixty-three  possible  combinations;  the 
latter  system,  therefore,  does  not  require  the 
fingers  of  the  reader  to  recognize  any  new 
characters.  All  workers  for  the  blind  know 
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that  the  dot  system  is  superior  to  the  raised 
letter  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  enables  the 
fingers  to  pass  over  words  in  a  smaller  space 
and  in  a  shorter  time,  thereby  giving  the 
reader  a  more  complete  thought.  School  chil¬ 
dren  learn  the  more  highly  contracted  system 
with  comparative  ease;  the  advantages  of  the 
new  system  in  relation  to  the  adult  are  being 
shown  here. 

A  system  of  44  contractions  is  not  difficult 
to  learn  since  there  are  comparatively  few 
signs  to  memorize,  but,  with  few  contractions, 
the  number  of  signs  in  a  word  is  fairly  large. 
Unless  the  reader  has  a  good  sense  of  touch 
and  can  read  rapidly,  he  grasps  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  thought  slowly — hence  his  inability 
to  read.  A  system  so  moderately  contracted 
requires  many  signs  to  express  a  word,  and 
many  characters  have  to  be  felt  by  the  fingers 
— fingers  that,  as  a  general  rule,  have  a  poor 
sense  of  touch.  The  system  of  44  contractions 
also  contains  syllabication  which  prevents  the 
use  of  a  contraction  when  it  overlaps  the 
syllables  in  a  word;  this  also  increases  the 
number  of  signs  and  is  one  more  step  towards 
expressing  the  word  in  full  spelling.  This  is 
not  an  attempt  to  go  into  the  technicalities  of 
One  and  a  Half  Braille,  but  syllabication  is 
more  necessary  in  this  particular  system  than 
in  one  more  highly  contracted.  A  less  highly 
contracted  system  is  more  easily  learned,  but 
learning  the  formations  and  contractions  of 
a  braille  system  and  learning  to  read  a  braille 
system  are  two  vastly  different  things. 

The  average  blind  person  loses  his  sight 
in  middle  or  late  life,  at  a  time  when  his 
mentality  is  keen  and  trained,  but  his  sense 
of  touch  is  far  from  keen  and  is  undeveloped. 
Blindness  in  most  cases,  therefore,  occurs 
when  a  man  has  a  mentality  that  is  more 
highly  developed  and  is  far  keener  than  his 
sense  of  touch;  to  simplify  the  reading  of 
braille  for  him,  it  is  only  logical  that  he  be 
given  a  system  that  throws  the  greater  part  of 
the  burden  on  the  faculty  that  is  stronger. 
The  mind  of  the  average  blind  adult  functions 


far  more  easily  and  rapidly  than  does  his  sense 
of  touch.  His  fingers  cannot  feel  and  recog¬ 
nize  the  raised  dots  with  equal  rapidity.  He 
should  not,  therefore,  be  given  a  system  that 
requires  the  fingers  to  do  more  work  than 
the  mind.  Such  a  system  will,  naturally,  be 
more  difficult  for  him  to  read,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  memorizing  of  the  44  contrac¬ 
tions  is  less  arduous  than  the  memorizing  of 
185.  With  a  system  of  44  contractions,  his 
fingers  are  obliged  to  work  twice  as  much  as 
his  mind  and  the  weight  of  the  responsibility 
falls  on  his  uncultivated  sense  of  touch  and 
not  on  his  trained  mentality;  he  reads  slowly 
and  with  difficulty,  not  because  of  his  in¬ 
ability  to  feel  so  many  characters  with  his 
fingers,  but  because  of  his  inability  to  feel 
them  quickly  enough  to  form  a  word.  It  takes 
many  words  to  form  sentences,  and  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  thought  and  the  pleasure  derived 
from  reading  are  removed  entirely  when  the 
reader’s  effort  is  concentrated  on  the  individ¬ 
ual  word.  Take,  for  example,  the  word 
characteristically ;  in  Grade  One  and  a  Half, 
this  word  requires  sixteen  signs  to  express  it, 
but  only  eight  are  required  in  Grade  II. 
Which  will  the  average  man,  with  a  poor 
sense  of  touch,  read  more  easily? 

People  who  have  not  yet  learned  Standard 
English  Braille,  Grade  Two,  and  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  the  contractions  will,  in  all 
probability,  question  the  average  man’s  ability 
to  memorize  such  a  large  number.  The  con¬ 
tractions  and  corresponding  braille  characters 
most  difficult  to  memorize  appear  in  Grade 
One  and  a  Half;  the  additional  contractions 
that  appear  in  Grade  Two  are,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  based  on  the  same  letters  and  con¬ 
tractions  and  have  a  letter  or  letters  which 
greatly  aid  the  reader  and  lessen  the  burden 
of  memorizing  what  might  ordinarily  seem 
a  hit-or-miss  method  of  compiling  contrac¬ 
tions.  As  has  already  been  stated,  both  Grade 
One  and  a  Half  and  Grade  Two  contain  the 
sixty-three  different  combinations  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  braille  cell  of  six  dots.  Grade  One 
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and  a  Half  contains  all  the  marks  of  punctua¬ 
tion,  foreign  accents,  diaeresis,  numerals,  etc., 
that  appear  in  Grade  Two — so  far  the  reader 
has  nothing  new  to  learn.  The  fear  of  the 
additional  contractions  used  in  Grade  Two 
is  always  greatly  lessened  when  the  contrac¬ 
tions  are  carefully  analyzed. 

Seventy-three  of  these  new  contractions  are 
abbreviated  words — words  which  have  no 
new  signs  to  represent  them,  but  are  merely 
abbreviated.  The  average  person  need  hardly 
be  told  twice  that  pd  represents  paid;  sd,  said ; 
yr,  your;  hm,  him;  hmf,  himself.  It  requires 
no  great  mental  effort  to  memorize  the  fact 
that  (be)f,  (be)h,  (be)l,  (be)n,  (be)s,  (be)t, 
and  (be)y,  represent  the  words,  before, 
behind,  below,  beneath,  beside,  between,  and 
beyond.  In  viewing  the  list,  one  might  wonder 
if  the  abbreviation  for  between  might  not  be 
confused  with  the  word  bet.  The  contraction 
for  be  is  used  in  the  abbreviations;  the  use 
of  the  contraction  indicates  that  the  be  is  a 
first  syllable;  the  word  bet  would  be  written 
with  the  three  letters  and  no  contraction.  It 
does  not  require  much  effort  for  the  average 
man  to  remember  that  to-d,  to-m,  and  to-n, 
represent  the  words  to-day,  to-morrow ,  and 
to-night.  The  remainder  of  the  abbreviated 
words  are  similar  in  treatment  to  the  examples 
just  given;  these  abbreviated  words  represent 
seventy-three  of  the  additional  contractions — 
there  now  remain  but  sixty-eight  new  ones. 

The  letters  of  the  alphabet  have  to  be 
learned  in  Grade  One  and  a  Half,  and  these 
same  letters  remain  unchanged  in  Grade  Two; 
the  latter  system,  however,  adopts  the  double 
letter  signs,  that  is,  single  signs  to  represent 
double  letters.  The  reader  of  One  and  a  Half 
is  already  familiar  with  the  signs  used  for 
the  six  letters  which  are  contracted  when 
doubled;  he  knows,  for  example,  the  sign  for 
the  letter  b;  the  two  letters,  bb,  are  expressed 
by  the  same  formation  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  cell.  This  method  is  similar  to  one 
employed  to  express  the  contractions  en  and 
in  (both  are  used  in  One  and  a  Half  Braille) ; 


the  former  is  represented  by  the  dropped  e 
and  the  latter  by  the  dropped  i.  If  anything, 
it  is  much  more  simple  to  remember  that  a 
dropped  letter  represents  a  double  letter  than 
it  is  to  remember  that  the  dropped  e  and  i 
represent  en  and  in  respectively.  The  reader 
of  One  and  a  Half  Braille  already  knows 
the  dropped  characters  which  represent  the  t 
double  letters  for  they  are  also  used  as  marks 
of  punctuation  in  both  grades.  To  represent 
the  double  letter,  the  characters  must  appear 
between  other  letters  or  contractions  in  the 
same  word  and  in  the  same  line;  the  double  | 
letter  sign  must  not  be  used  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  or  end  of  a  word — thereby  excluding 
any  chance  of  their  being  read  as  punctua-  I 
tion.  Since  the  formations  of  the  letters  are 
used,  there  are  no  new  formations  to  memo-  j 
rize;  when  the  reader  has  learned  the  simple  j 
fact  that  the  dropped  letter — when  it  appears 
between  other  letters  or  contractions — repre-  i 
sents  the  double  letter,  he  automatically  learns 
the  signs  for  bb,  cc,  dd,  ff,  and  gg.  One 
simple  rule  to  learn,  and  the  reader  has  j 
memorized  another  six  contractions. 

Grade  Two  contains  compound  contrac-  j 
tions:  the  use  of  two  signs  to  express  one  j 
contraction.  Compound  signs  are  not  new  \ 
to  the  reader  of  Grade  One  and  a  Half  for 
the  inner  quotation,  bracket,  dash,  and  j 
asterisk  are  all  compound  signs.  Both  parts  5 
of  compound  contractions  (for  each  part  is  j 
composed  of  one  of  the  sixty-three  signs) 
appeared  individually  in  One  and  a  Half —  | 
there  are  no  new  formations  for  the  fingers  i 


to  recognize.  Some  of  these  compound  con¬ 
tractions  are  represented  by  dots  5  and  6  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  the 
letter  is  the  last  letter  of  the  contraction  so 
that  the  reader  is  guided  to  a  very  great 
extent,  and  his  memory  is  not  taxed  as  much 
as  might  reasonably  be  supposed.  The  forma¬ 
tion  of  dots  5  and  6  is  used  in  both  grades  to 
express  the  letter  sign;  the  various  letters  of 
the  alphabet  which  represent  words  when 
they  stand  alone  must,  in  both  One  and  a 
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Half  and  Grade  Two,  be  preceded  by  the 
letter  sign  if  a  single  letter  is  intended; 
thus  the  combination  of  dots  5  and  6  followed 
by  the  letter  t,  for  example,  is  not  new  to 
the  readers  of  One  and  a  Half;  but  what 
is  new  is  that  this  combination  when  it 
appears  in  a  word  represents  a  contraction 
which  ends  in  t.  This  final  letter  is  a  real 
guide  to  the  reader  and  makes  the  memoriz¬ 
ing  of  these  contractions  far  more  simple 
than  the  memorizing  of  the  signs  ar,  gh,  ow, 
ou,  wh,  th,  sh,  the,  and,  etc.,  which  also  appear 
in  One  and  a  Half  and  which  are  arbitrary 
signs  so  far  as  any  indication  of  any  letter  in 
the  contraction  is  concerned.  Thus,  in  Grade 
Two,  dots  5,6,  e  is  ence;  5,6,  g  is  ong;  5,6,  l  is 
ful;  5,6,  n  is  tion;  5,6,  s  is  ness;  and  5,6,  t  is 
ment.  With  this  last  letter  acting  as  a  guide, 
it  is  far  more  simple  to  memorize  the  addi¬ 
tional  contractions  than  it  is  for  the  average 
adult  to  feel  the  many  different  characters 
which  are  necessary  when  the  words  are  not 
so  highly  contracted. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  forma¬ 
tions  of  dots  4  and  6  when  they  precede 
certain  letters — for  not  all  letters  are  used. 
Dots  4  and  6  represent  the  italic  sign  which 
is  familiar  to  the  readers  of  One  and  a  Half. 
Thus  dots  4,6,  letter  d  represent  ound;  4,6,  e  is 
ance;  4,6,  n  is  sion;  4,6,  s  is  less;  4,6,  t  is  ount. 

The  reader  of  One  and  a  Half  Braille  has 
to  learn  that  the  letter  h,  when  alone,  means 
hut;  c,  can;  d,  do;  etc.  In  Grade  Two,  some 
of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  preceded  by 
dot  5  and  represent  new  words  which  may 
also  be  used  as  part  words.  Dot  5  d  means 
day;  dot  5  e,  ever;  dot  5  f,  father;  dot  5  h, 
here ;  dot  5  \,  \now;  dot  5  l,  lord;  dot  5  m, 
mother;  and  dot  5  n,  name,  etc.  Sixteen  words 
in  common  usage  are  represented  by  dot  5 
preceding  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  and,  in 
every  instance,  the  word  begins  with  the 
letter  that  is  used  in  the  contraction. 

Be,  con,  and  dis  are  contracted  as  first 
syllables  and  are  represented  by  the  dropped 
letters  b,  c,  and  d.  Here  again  are  valuable 


contractions  which  are  easily  memorized.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  these  last  three  are 
represented  by  the  same  signs  that  represent 
bh,  cc,  and  dd,  the  reader  is  never  at  a  loss 
to  know  the  exact  meaning  of  the  sign;  the 
double  letter  is  used  only  when  it  appears 
between  other  letters  or  contractions;  the  con¬ 
tractions  for  be,  con,  and  dis  must  be  first 
syllables,  or  the  contractions  may  not  be 
used.  There  is  no  case  where  any  contraction 
in  Grade  Two  may  be  read  in  more  than 
one  way.  The  rules  of  the  system,  which  the 
stereotypers  must  practice  in  writing  it,  are 
complete  and  preclude  any  possibility  of  mis¬ 
interpretation.  The  fact  that  the  same  braille 
character  is  used  in  many  different  ways,  does 
not  mean  that  the  reader  is  obliged  to  guess 
the  intended  meaning  of  the  sign. 

All  too  often  the  blind  man  makes  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  learn  Grade  Two  because  of  fear 
that  the  additional  contractions  are  almost 
impossible  to  learn  and  are  composed  of  some 
combinations  with  which  he  is  totally  un¬ 
familiar.  For  the  stereotyper  and  transcriber, 
Grade  Two  is  very  much  more  difficult  than 
was  its  predecessor  Grade  One  and  Half;  but 
braille  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader,  and 
the  system  should  be,  and  is,  adapted  to  his 
needs  and  requirements.  Many  contractions 
are  not  used  under  certain  conditions;  for 
example,  the  contractions  be,  was,  were,  and 
his,  may  not  be  contracted  before  or  after  a 
dash  as  they  might  be  mistaken  for  marks 
of  punctuation.  That  is  just  one  of  the  many 
rules  that  the  stereotyper  must  learn  and  con¬ 
stantly  bear  in  mind  in  order  that  the  reading 
of  braille  may  be  simplified  for  the  blind 
reader;  but  the  reader  himself  need  not  learn 
them  and  is  generally  totally  unaware  of  their 
existence.  Certain  words  could  be  contracted 
in  more  than  one  or  two  different  ways;  rules 
are  drafted  so  that  the  stereotyper  knows 
which  combination  of  contractions  is  given 
the  preference  and,  in  this  way,  the  word  is 
always  written  the  same.  Here  again  are 
many  rules  which  do  not  concern  the  reader. 
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Because  a  system  is  so  much  more  difficult 
for  the  stereotyper  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  it  is  equally  so  for  the  reader ;  the  opposite 
is  more  likely  to  be  correct,  for  the  rules 
simplify  the  reading  and  in  many  cases  affect 
only  the  stereotyper. 

The  methods  of  forming  the  new  contrac¬ 
tions  have  been  explained;  sometimes  the 
reader  is  guided  by  the  first  letter  of  the 
contraction,  sometimes  the  last,  and  sometimes 
by  the  dropped  letter.  There  are  just  six  con¬ 
tractions,  ble,  by,  ch,  st,  to,  was,  were,  which 
the  reader  must  memorize  and  which  have 
no  guiding  letter.  With  these  six  exceptions, 
the  formation  of  every  new  contraction  gives 
the  reader  a  valuable  clue  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  character  and,  with  the  context  as  a 
further  guide,  the  reading  of  Grade  Two  is 
far  less  difficult  than  is  ordinarily  supposed. 
The  additional  contractions  do  not,  therefore, 
tax  the  memory  as  much  as  one  might  well 
imagine. 

In  Grade  Two,  a  few  words  are  written 
together  thus  enabling  the  reader  to  sense 
two  words  almost  simultaneously.  Only  three 
of  these  words  are  new  contractions  for  the 
reader  of  One  and  a  Half  Braille,  to,  into, 
and  by;  it  may  even  be  said  that  only  two  of 
these  are  new  for  when  the  reader  has  learned 
the  contraction  for  the  word  to  he  has  also 
learned  into  which  is  composed  of  to  and  in, 
the  latter  a  contraction  with  which  he  is  al¬ 
ready  familiar. 

Since  most  beginners  and  slow  readers 
lose  the  trend  of  thought  when  confronted 
with  long  sentences,  anything  which  increases 
the  speed  tends  to  make  reading  more  pleas¬ 
urable.  Blind  adults  who  cannot  learn  to 
“read”  usually  know  the  various  formations 
individually  but  fail  in  their  ability  to  recog¬ 
nize  a  large  number  of  them  quickly  enough 
to  carry  the  thought  conveyed  in  a  sentence. 
Anything  within  reason  which  will  aid  the 
reader  in  grasping  a  thought  more  rapidly, 
will  increase  his  chances  of  being  able  to  read 
and,  what  is  most  important,  to  enjoy  it.  In 


the  writing  of  words  together,  the  stereotyper 
is  again  guided  by  rules  which  prevent  the 
words  from  being  joined  under  conditions 
which  might  be  confusing  to  the  reader. 
These  rules  also  preclude  any  danger  of  the 
contraction  to  being  read  as  the  first  syllable 
of  a  word  instead  of  as  a  complete  word 
joined  to  the  word  which  follows. 

It  is  true  that  one  very  often  hears  of  an 
expert  braille  reader  who  has  read  Grade 
One  and  a  Half  for  many  years  and  who  now 
claims  that,  since  the  system  has  been  changed 
to  Grade  Two,  he  can  no  longer  read  as 
rapidly.  The  fact  that  a  reader  of  many  years’ 
experience  cannot  read  the  new  system  with 
equal  speed  is  quite  natural.  The  expert,  who 
has  read  a  great  deal  and  reads  rapidly,  has 
grown  accustomed  to  reading  words  as  a 
whole  and  not  as  a  series  of  symbols  used  to 
express  words;  he  recognizes  the  word  in  its 
entirety  and  changes  in  the  writing  of  the 
word  will,  naturally,  reduce  his  speed  until 
he  has  become  equally  familiar  with  the  new  1 
manner  of  expressing  it.  With  the  altered 
writing  of  words,  the  expert  is  compelled  to 
decipher  unfamiliar  individual  formations 
and  not  the  whole  word  which,  of  course, 
reduces  his  speed  until  he  has  become  equally  j 
familiar  with  the  new  writing  of  the  entire 
word.  The  reader  whose  speed  represents 
years  of  practice  should  not  compare  his 
mastery  of  the  subject  with  something  to 
which  he  has  not  given  an  equal  amount  of 
practice.  Let  the  expert  reader  of  Grade  One  1 
and  a  Half  practice  Grade  Two  for  the  same 
number  of  years,  and  you  then  have  a  fair 
comparison.  Speed  in  anything  is  acquired 
through  constant  practice,  and  to  attain  the 
same  speed  in  something  different  requires 
an  equal  amount  of  practice.  The'  chances 
are  that  the  expert  reader  would  have  reached 
the  same  degree  of  rapidity  in  reading  Grade 
Two  in  far  less  time  than  was  required  to 
attain  it  in  Grade  One  and  a  Half;  with  the 
number  of  signs  in  each  word  so  greatly 
decreased,  his  speed  and  ability  to  read  words 
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as  a  whole  would  have  proportionately  in¬ 
creased.  Readers  accustomed  to  the  old  system 
will  read  the  new  one  more  slowly  at  first; 
but  the  newly  blinded  man,  learning  braille 
for  the  first  time  by  means  of  Grade  Two, 
will  learn  to  read  more  easily  than  if  he  were 
being  taught  Grade  One  and  a  Half.  The  man 
who  has  learned  to  read  Braille  Grade  One 
and  a  Half  and  the  man  who  has  yet  to 
learn  braille  represent  two  different  categories. 
It  takes  longer  to  learn  the  contractions  of 
Grade  Two  than  those  of  One  and  a  Half, 
but  by  learning  the  additional  contractions 
the  blinded  man’s  chances  of  really  being 
able  to  read  are  greatly  increased. 

Two  factors  are  needed  in  reading  braille: 
the  mind  and  the  fingers.  The  average  person 
blinded  in  middle  or  late  life  may  not  be 
brilliant  and  may  not  have  a  good  memory; 
but,  if  he  has  an  average  mentality  and 
memory  his  mind  will  still  be  keener  and 
more  developed  than  his  sense  of  touch.  The 
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additional  contractions  of  Grade  Two  lessen 
the  work  for  the  weaker  factor.  If  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  to  memorize  the  signs  of 
Grade  One  and  a  Half,  he  will  be  able  to 
memorize  the  signs  of  Grade  Two  because 
of  the  guiding  letters  used  in  the  contractions, 
and  he  will,  in  all  probability  learn  to  read 
more  easily  and  more  quickly.  Grade  Two 
offers  the  correct  proportions,  for  it  gives  the 
mind  the  greater  part  of  the  task  in  the 
beginning,  a  task  that  is  greatly  lessened  as 
the  reader  progresses  and  begins  to  memorize 
the  contractions  until  they  finally  become 
second  nature  to  him.  The  additional  time 
spent  in  the  learning  of  these  contractions  is 
time  well  spent  for,  when  the  contractions 
have  once  been  mastered,  the  tax  on  the  mind 
is  greatly  lessened  and  the  fingers  have  fewer 
signs  to  feel — fingers  which  have  not  a  keen 
sense  of  touch  and  should  be  given  the 
minimum  part  of  the  work  in  the  reading 
of  braille. 


THE  USE  OF  MENTAL  HYGIENE  AS  A 
TREATMENT  RESOURCE1 

By  H.  E.  Chamberlain,  m.d. 


i 


In  the  session  on  the  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness  there  were  several  features  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  that  may  well  serve  to  introduce  or 
qualify  the  use  of  mental  hygiene  as  a  treat¬ 
ment  resource.  In  one  paper 2  particularly, 
the  emphasis  put  upon  attention  to  detail  was 
indeed  arresting.  Not  only  was  it  conclusively 
shown  that  details  were  important,  but  also 
it  was  demonstrated  that  minutiae  had  to  be 
attended  to  before,  during,  and  after  legis¬ 
lative  action  if  even  hope  for  progress  was  to 
be  lasting.  In  other  words,  it  wasn’t  enough  to 
get  an  enactment  after  having  won  over  or 
dissipated  the  opposition.  It  was  necessary  to 
make  provision  for  follow-up  to  see  that  the 
law  was  carried  out.  One  slip,  one  oversight, 
or  one  flaw  in  the  links  of  the  preventive 
scheme,  and  all  could  be  lost. 

Obviously  this  is  not  a  new  concept — a 
chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link — 
but  it  will  bear  repeating  and  should  be  kept 
in  mind  surely  if  mental  hygiene  is  to  have 
any  practical  application  in  any  treatment 
program  of  any  kind. 

Another  feature  of  the  first  session  which 
should  be  clarified  is  in  reference  to  the  use 
of  fear  as  a  therapeutic  agent.  It  was  con¬ 
tended  that  the  creation  of  fear  went  a  long 
way  toward  sensitizing  children,  parents, 
and  teachers  to  the  need  of  preventive  meas¬ 
ures.  One  discussant  expressed  the  convic- 

1  Presented  at  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  June,  1938. 

2  “Organization  of  Social  Forces  for  Prevention  of 
Blindness” — Audrey  M.  Hayden,  Executive  Secretary, 
Illinois  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  Discussant,  Helen  V.  Bary,  Regional  Repre¬ 
sentative,  Social  Security  Board,  San  Francisco, 
California. 


tion  that  to  challenge  an  adolescent  boy  with 
the  question,  “You  want  to  drive  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  don’t  you?”  tended  effectively  to 
make  many,  if  not  most,  boys  follow  out  the 
recommended  treatment  for  the  conservation 
or  restoration  of  sight.  No  one  can  truly 
deny  the  fact  that  such  a  challenge  will  have 
an  effect.  That  the  effect  will  always  be 
beneficial  or  constructive  is  highly  conjec¬ 
tural  though,  at  first  glance,  and  at  the  time, 
it  might  appear  that  the  one  so  frightened 
by  a  threat  of  inability  to  do  what  the  heart 
craved  most  would  do  any  or  everything  de¬ 
manded  in  order  to  still  see. 

It  may  appear  a  digression  to  speak  of  fear 
in  connection  with  a  subject  of  this  type,  but 
nevertheless,  since  blindness  (and  its  treat¬ 
ment)  has  vested  in  it  the  elements  of  fear 
for  all  of  us,  we  should  present  a  few  of  the 
more  basic  factors  of  fear  before  we  speak  of 
mental  hygiene. 

It  is  generally  conceded  by  the  more  able 
investigators  that  whatever  we  are  made  to  do 
because  we  are  afraid  to  do  otherwise,  we  are 
obliged,  for  the  sake  of  comfort  or  well-being, 
to  throw  off  or  deny  that  which  we  have  to  do 
as  soon  as  we  dare  to.  A  few  of  us  may  sub¬ 
stitute  other  things  of  another  nature  to  do, 
if  only  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  having  to  do 
the  thing  that  our  fear  has  coerced  us  into 
having  to  do.  A  simple  outline,  rather  didactic 
in  form,  illustrative  of  the  possible  reactions 
any  one  may  show  in  relation  to  fear — re¬ 
actions  which  are  really  of  a  protective  type — 
is  as  follows: 

1.  To  put  up  a  fight  and  seek  to  destroy 
that  which  is  frightening. 
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2.  To  take  flight  and  have  it  said  of  one, 
“There  he  goes,”  rather  than  “Here  he 
lies.”  (Most  conventional  states  condemn  this 
flight  as  cowardly,  but  actually  it  may  be 
courage  exemplified.  We  all  condemn  it  in 
others  for  it  truly  means  on  a  basic  level  that 
those  of  us  less  fleet  of  foot  are  left  behind  to 
be  attacked  perhaps  by  that  which  sought  to 
attack  the  one  who  ran  off  to  be  safe. 

3.  To  feint  or  make  out  that  flight  will 
occur  but  instead  catch  the  other  unarmed  or 
unprepared  or  off  guard  and  put  up  a  fight. 
(There  are  other  and  more  ingenious  appli¬ 
cations  of  feinting,  and  they  may  be  deci¬ 
phered  by  anyone,  depending  upon  one’s  ex¬ 
perience  and  observation). 

4.  To  faint  or  “play  possum”  until  the 
danger  is  over  or  the  mess  is  cleared  up  and 
then  “come  to”  after  having  been  spared. 
(This,  too,  is  condemned  by  all  of  us  who  are 
unable  to  faint  conveniently  and  therefore 
have  to  fight  or  flee  or  feint  or  clean  up  for 
those  in  whom  fainting  is  a  high  art). 

5.  To  forget — a  superficial  faint  so  com¬ 
mon  to  all  that  often  its  intimate  relationship 
to  fear  is  not  recognized — or  not  be  able  to 
recall  consciously  what  it  was  one  feared. 

6.  And  lastly  to  phantasy,  either  to  make 
the  fear  tiny  or  to  substitute  other  fears  of 
great  portent  and  thereby  be  regarded  as 
worthy  or  noble  for  bearing  up  under  such 
major  or  gross  attacks  which  would  have 
annihilated  any  one  else  in  a  jiffy.  (This 
last  method — to  phantasy — organized  society, 
afraid  also  maybe,  seeks  to  deprecate  or  dis¬ 
courage.  To  see  any  one  phantasy  is  rather 
alarming  for  those  of  us  who  have  found  it 
difficult  or  penalizing  to  phantasy.  In  the 

I  first  place,  it  is  hard  to  control  or  check  and 
in  its  own  right  becomes  terrifying.  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  the  one  flight  reserved  to 
anyone  and  on  a  road  on  which  few,  if  any, 
without  great  effort,  can  really  catch  up  to  or 
overtake  you. 

Those  of  you  experienced  in  the  treatment 
of  blindness  must  be  aware  of  the  fear  related 


thereto  and  be  heedful  lest  the  fear  itself  be¬ 
comes  disguised  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may 
never  be  effectively  controlled,  either  for  the 
benefit  of  the  blind  themselves  or  to  the  credit 
of  their  therapists. 

To  return  from  the  digression  to  the  main 
topic  of  this  presentation,  at  least  two  as¬ 
pects  of  the  problem  of  treatment  of  the 
blind  should  be  noted  before  we  may  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  application  of  mental  hygiene. 
The  first,  as  stressed  in  the  first  meeting  of 
this  committee,  is  the  enormous  need  that 
exists  for  other  professional  groups  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  extent  of  the  problem  of  sight  con¬ 
servation  and  the  establishment  of  reliable 
facilities  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
blindness.  How  much  social  case  work  gen¬ 
erally  is  familiar  with  the  problems  related 
to  such  a  specific  condition  as  blindness,  I 
do  not  know.  In  the  field  of  education,  if  one 
quarter  of  the  reports  are  true  as  to  the  odd 
assortment  of  teachers  these  Boards  (of  Edu¬ 
cation)  have  sent  for  service  into  institutions 
for  the  blind,  they  can  allow  us  little  gratifi¬ 
cation.  At  times,  and  in  many  places,  it  would 
seem  as  though  some  of  the  schools  for  the 
blind  and  their  policies  could  be  renovated 
and  still  be  far  from  perfect.  And  in  the 
medical  profession  itself  there  is  a  variance 
as  to  attitude  which  would  prevent  any  mental 
hygiene  concept  of  any  kind  from  operating 
long  to  the  benefit  of  anyone.  It  was  reported 
that  the  doctors  in  Kansas  were  most  co¬ 
operative  to  the  program  for  the  blind  there. 
The  attitude  of  the  physicians  of  Illinois  has 
been  revealed,  and,  were  I  in  a  position  to 
speak  knowingly  and  freely  of  the  attitude  of 
the  medical  professional  in  California,  it  could 
be  revealed  how  co-operative  the  Committee 
of  Ophthalmologists  had  been  with  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Blind  of  the  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare. 

One  need  only  recall  the  one  fact  that  the 
majority  of  physicians  who  graduate  from 
Class  A  medical  schools  go  out  to  practice 
with  less  than  six  weeks’  formal  training  in 
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diseases  of  the  eye,  and  even  so,  if  well  taught, 
are  convinced  that  without  further  specialized 
training  they  couldn’t  fit  a  pair  of  lenses  to 
anyone.  Most  State  Boards  of  Examiners  do 
not  ask  more  than  five  elementary  questions 
regarding  the  eye  before  granting  a  doctor  a 
license  to  practice.  Regardless  of  other  factors, 
and  including  those  in  which  reflections 
against  the  selfish  intent  of  the  profession  as 
a  whole  are  cast,  it  should  be  evident  to  any¬ 
one  that  the  problem  of  sightlessness  and  its 
social  or  economic  consequences  could  be 
extremely  baffling  to  any  profession  at  large 
so  trained  and  so  equipped. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  problem,  and  one 
that  is  directly  applicable  to  the  effectiveness 
of  any  hygienic  principle  to  be  practiced,  is 
the  use  of  the  blind  professionally,  either  as 
workers  or  as  demonstrators.  Elsewhere  in 
the  field  of  social  service,  and  specifically  in 
child  welfare  programs,  it  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that  it  is  unwise  and  perhaps  even 
dangerous  to  use  client  families  or  children 
demonstratively  in  order  to  bestir  a  sluggish 
public  into  action  to  give  belabored  support. 
Whether  professional  service  per  se  is  per¬ 
fected  or  impaired  by  the  employment  of 
blind  teachers  and  workers  those  of  you 
actually  engaged  in  the  field  should  know. 
That  some  of  them  may  stimulate  their 
students  or  clients  to  courageous  effort  to 
minimize  or  neutralize  their  handicap  is 
rather  evident,  but  that  some  of  them  might 
flagrantly  discourage  or  antagonize  others 
should  be  recognized  too.  From  a  mental 
hygiene  viewpoint,  however,  the  important 
factor  is  the  problem  of  the  introduction  of 
additional  emotional  elements  which  may  be 
unmanageable  or  hazardous  when  therapy 
becomes  too  involved  by  the  method  of  ap¬ 
peal  of  coercion — .  .  .  and  if  the  blind  lead 
the  blind  .  .  .  ,Ml  It  would  seem  that  the 
time  is  now  at  hand  for  a  thorough-going 

l“Let  them  alone,  they  be  blind  leaders  of  the  blind, 
and  if  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both  shall  fall  into  the 
ditch.” — Matt.  15:14. 


analysis  of  these  deep-seated  concepts  that 
were  established  in  days  long  ago.  If  these 
concepts  were  formulated  because  of  the  ease 
with  which  they  were  instituted  or  because  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  fear  engendered  and 
its  relationship  to  guilt  and  morality,  then, 
before  mental  hygiene  can  have  much  effect, 
these  issues  must  be  discussed  openly  and 
clarified  and  brought  up  to  date. 

In  this  paper  the  effect  of  strenuous  methods 
resorted  to  will  be  avoided.  Also  we  shall 
gloss  over  the  profound  influence  upon  the 
blind  themselves  when,  as  in  the  recent  past, 
it  has  appeared  imperative  that  they  them¬ 
selves  and  their  Seeing  Eye  dogs  be  displayed 
or  demonstrated  before  clubs  or  legislative 
committees  or  public  commissions  in  order  to 
sensitize  some  to  give  any  support  at  all  to 
the  welfare  of  the  blind.  It  should  be  a  bright 
day  for  all  when  this  strenuous  and  drastic 
practice  ceases  to  be  mandatory.  And  it  will 
be  even  brighter  when  effective  programs  for 
sight  conservation  and  the  prevention  of 
blindness  are  universally  consented  to,  and 
when  the  public  need  for  guilt  dissipation 
cannot  be  blandly  obscured  by  magnanimous 
grants,  or  overtures  impulsively  made  after 
permanent  blindness  has  been  established. 

The  practical  application  of  mental  hygiene 
will  inevitably  rest  upon  the  workers  with  the 
blind.  From  dynamic  psychiatry  has  come  an 
explanation  of  the  reactions  that  occur  in  the 
presence  of  a  gross  defect  or  handicap.  A 
few  of  the  more  common  reactions  should 
also  be  present  in  blindness,  but  their  true 
recognition,  their  interplay  and  direction, 
will  have  to  depend  upon  the  ability  and  the 
persistence  of  the  professionally  trained. 

The  loss  of  sight  may  come,  as  you  know, 
to  anyone  at  birth,  or  gradually  in  relation  to 
some  disease,  or  abruptly  as  the  result  of 
injury.  A  few  others  may  have  temporary 
blindness,  comparatively  rare,  and  in  most 
instances  they  respond  most  favorably  to  psy¬ 
chotherapy  of  an  intensive  nature.  Personally 
it  is  my  opinion,  from  general  experience  in 
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psychiatry  only,  that  the  type  of  mental 
hygiene  to  be  used  in  the  treatment  of  blind¬ 
ness  will  be  more  intimately  dependent  upon 
the  onset  of  blindness  (frustration  impact) 
than  upon  the  degree  of  general  handicap 
(frustration  endurance) . 

In  cases  of  permanent  blindness,  as  in  any 
condition  involving  marked  trauma,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  in  any  mental  hygiene  pro¬ 
cedure  the  therapist  take  into  consideration 
the  individual’s  status  before  the  impairment 
occurred  and  how  much  this  status  has  been 
actually  affected  by  the  blindness.  It  may  be 
safely  asserted  further  that,  whenever  any 
gross  defect,  physical  or  mental,  has  occurred, 
the  body  forthwith  begins  a  compensatory  or 
offsetting  mechanism  either  to  make  up,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  for  the  loss  sustained,  or  to 
minimize  the  function  of  the  part  destroyed. 
In  other  words,  other  body  parts  or  organs  or 
systems  not  only  must  carry  on  their  own 
primary  functions,  but  also  must  take  over 
as  much  as  possible  the  task  of  neutralizing 
the  loss  endured.  With  the  blind  this  is  best 
illustrated  by  the  acuity  of  hearing,  far  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  normal,  that  many  of  the  blind 
develop  and  are  aware  of  and  so  ably  dem¬ 
onstrate.  (If  hearing  isn’t  truly  more  acute, 
for  some,  at  least,  their  concentration  upon 
sound  has  been  augmented.)  Another  ex¬ 
ample,  but  more  difficult  to  prove  except  by 
the  blind  diemselves,  is  the  marked  increase 
of  vivid  imagination  and  sense  of  humor, 
often  readily  and  more  easily  cultivated  than 
the  seeing  can  acquire  it. 

When  the  loss  of  sight  is  gradual  and  an¬ 
ticipated  over  a  long  period  of  time,  one  may 
lessen  the  acuteness  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
defect  by  acquiring  training  or  skill  which  may 
in  a  way  bring  about  a  feeling  of  comparative 
security  when  the  loss  of  sight  occurs.  After 
the  initial  shock  and  the  ultimate  enforced 
acceptance  of  permanent  blindness,  especially 
when  brought  about  suddenly  by  accident 
and  with  or  without  accompanying  injury 
(disfigurement),  the  major  portion  of  ad¬ 


justment  must  be  borne  almost  entirely  at 
first  by  the  blinded  one  himself.  No  known 
current  mental  hygiene  technique  can  possibly 
penetrate  the  barrier  that  the  body  and  mind 
together  in  pursuit  of  protection  suddenly 
erect.  Such  mental  hygiene  agents  as  sym¬ 
pathy  and  compassion,  which  may  help  in 
most  catastrophes,  are  in  this  situation  ex¬ 
tremely  superficial  and  non-effective  and,  if 
extended  for  long,  may  be  actually  malicious. 

Whatever  mental  hygiene  means  either  to 
the  blind  or  to  the  workers  for  the  blind,  it 
should  not  be  regarded  as  something  foreign 
and  apart  from  the  general  treatment  plan. 
For  example,  and  illustrating  a  small  segment 
only  of  the  main  problem,  if  the  initial  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  eye  is  faulty  or  unreliable  or 
the  true  condition  made  controversial,  it 
should  be  stated  that  doubt  and  distrust  are 
bound  to  develop.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  may 
even  encourage  some  to  exaggerate  their  con¬ 
dition  or  have  relatives  enter  into  collusion 
with  them.  These  doubts  and  intrigues  are 
not  conducive  to  confidence  between  workers 
and  clients,  and  without  confidence  mental 
hygiene  can  never  be  very  effective  nor  serve 
as  a  treatment  resource. 

Mental  hygiene  as  a  treatment  resource  is 
dependent  upon  a  superior  and  ethical  oph¬ 
thalmology  which  is  available  to  all.  If  the 
fundamental  medical  service  is  questionable, 
so,  too,  will  the  mental  hygiene  be  likewise. 
But  any  procedure  that  will  lessen  the  shock 
of  blindness  and  encourage  rehabilitative  pro¬ 
cesses  may  be  potentially  accepted  as  hygienic- 
ally  sound  from  the  point  of  view  of  mental 
hygiene.  True  technical  skills  in  the  field  of 
psychiatry  can  assist  relatives  who  often  are 
so  bewildered  and  distressed  that  the  blind 
themselves  have  to  claim  falsely  that  their 
handicap  is  less  than  it  is.  These  same  techni¬ 
cal  skills  may  also  aid  the  blind  to  develop 
trustworthy  means  by  which  one  may  avoid 
becoming  helpless  or  entering  into  a  state  of 
hopeless  renunciation  of  any  participation  in 
productive  or  artistic  life  whatsoever. 
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Ordinarily  anyone  seriously  handicapped 
may  make  life  acceptable,  if  not  downright 
pleasurable,  by  developing  a  zeal  or  fervor 
for  specific  pursuits  or  by  sharing  with  others 
in  the  chase  of  an  exciting  cause  or  campaign. 
Still  another  means  whereby  one  may  obtain 
wholesome  satisfactions  in  life  if  markedly 
handicapped  is  to  be  sufficiently  submissive — 
like  many  healthy  and  robust  persons  are — 
so  that  others  may  come  to  depend  on  one 
and  not  be  antagonized.  With  some  practice 
and  not  much  effort  a  blind  person  could,  it 
is  conceivable,  be  detached  enough  from  petty 
distractions  and  feuds  and  personal  rivalries 
that  his  counsel  and  opinions  would  be  greatly 
desired.  Thus  indirectly  would  one’s  partici¬ 
pation  be  made  important.  And  the  last 
means,  which  rehabilitation  programs  for  the 
blind  have  long  utilized,  is  the  assistance 
given  whereby  the  handicaps  serve  to  elevate 
one  to  a  position  of  prestige  or  power  by  the 
practice  of  sensitive  skills  in  music,  fine  handi¬ 


craft,  and  the  like.  (Perhaps  it  is  a  distortion 
of  this  very  means  that  has  given  popularity 
to  the  practice  of  having  the  blind  appear 
before  clubs  and  commissions  to  demonstrate 
how  far  a  delayed  aid  may  make  it  seem  that 
voluntary  generosity  anywhere  connotes  pres¬ 
tige  and  power  to  both  donor  and  recipient.) 

Cursory  as  this  presentation  is  the  following 
conclusions  are  in  order:  (1)  Mental  hygiene 
to  be  effective  as  a  treatment  resource  in  the 
problem  of  blindness  must  be  regarded  as  an 
integral  part  of  an  entire  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram.  (2)  Professional  clarification  and  evalu¬ 
ation  of  pioneering  practices  now  obsolete, 
though  practical  and  effective,  should  be  insti¬ 
tuted,  and  the  interpretation  of  human  con¬ 
duct  motivated  by  gross  handicap  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  newer  concepts  of  emo¬ 
tional  life.  (3)  Fuller  acceptance  and  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  customary  means  wherein  pres¬ 
tige  and  power  for  the  blind  may  be  non- 
exploitatiously  determined  and  established. 


PENSIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  CANADA— 1938 

By  Harris  Turner 


On  September  30,  1937,  no  civilian  blind  per¬ 
son  in  Canada  was  in  receipt  of  a  government 
pension  on  account  of  blindness.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1938,  just  one  year  later,  3,959  blind 
Canadians  received  pension  checks.  This 
means  that  over  38  per  cent  of  the  ten  thou¬ 
sand  blind  people  of  Canada  are  now  in 
receipt  of  a  regular  income  as  a  result  of 
pension  legislation. 

The  income  is  not  large.  The  maximum 
pension  in  Canada  is  twenty  dollars  a  month, 
the  average  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  nine¬ 
teen  dollars.  The  main  qualifications  are 
simple.  The  recipient  of  a  pension  for  the 
blind  must  be  over  forty  years  of  age;  must 
be  a  Canadian  citizen;  must  have  resided  in 
Canada  for  twenty  years;  must  have  lived  in 
the  province  in  which  he  receives  the  pension 
for  five  years  prior  to  his  application;  and 
must  come  within  the  definition  of  blindness, 
which  in  Canada,  may  be  defined  roughly  as 
“having  less  than  10  per  cent  vision.”  Single 
blind  persons  are  permitted  to  have  an  in¬ 
come  of  two  hundred  dollars  before  the  pen¬ 
sion  is  adversely  affected,  and  married  persons 
may  receive  income  to  the  amount  of  four 
hundred  dollars,  before  deductions  are  made 
from  the  twenty-dollar-a-month  maximum. 

The  establishment  of  pensions  in  Canada 
was  long  delayed.  In  order  to  understand  the 
difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way  of  securing 
the  necessary  legislation,  some  knowledge  of 
the  geographical  and  political  aspects  of  the 
country  is  necessary.  The  ten  thousand  blind 
people  in  Canada  are  spread  over  an  area 
greater  than  that  of  the  United  States.  This 
wide-spread  distribution  not  only  made  it 
difficult  to  arouse  the  general  public  to  the 
need  of  pension  legislation  for  the  blind,  but 


presented  a  definite  obstacle  to  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  blind 
people  themselves.  Mass  meetings  of  any  im¬ 
pressive  numbers  of  blind  people,  such  as 
could  be  arranged  in  New  York  or  London, 
in  order  to  call  public  attention  to  their  plight, 
were  not  practicable.  This  geographical  diffi¬ 
culty  was  so  effective  that  it  was  not  until  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  was 
formed,  just  twenty  years  ago,  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  in  Canada  first  obtained  the  glim¬ 
mer  of  a  suspicion  that  there  was  a  “blind 
problem.” 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  complicated 
detail  concerning  the  political  situation,  but 
it  had  a  very  important  bearing  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  delay  in  the  enactment  of 
pensions,  and  some  explanation  is  called  for. 
The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  a  federation  of 
states,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  Canada, 
provinces,  the  set-up  being  somewhat  similar 
to  that  in  the  United  States.  The  nine  prov¬ 
inces  of  Canada,  however,  have  less  legisla¬ 
tive  power  than  the  individual  states  of  the 
American  Union,  and  there  is  a  constant 
divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  definite  fields 
of  legislation  occupied  by  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  at  Ottawa  and  the  different  provincial 
legislatures,  respectively.  The  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  is  reluctant  to  invade  the  fields 
usually  assumed  to  be  the  exclusive  territory 
of  the  provinces,  and  the  provinces,  particu¬ 
larly  when  it  comes  to  new  legislation  which 
involves  the  expenditure  of  money,  hesitate  to 
act,  in  the  hope  that  the  central  government 
may  shoulder  the  responsibility.  Long  after  it 
was  generally  accepted  by  the  public  that 
something  should  be  done  in  the  way  of  pro¬ 
viding  pensions  for  the  blind,  the  provincial 
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governments  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Dominion  government  should  undertake  the 
task,  and  the  Dominion  government  con¬ 
tinued  to  regard  the  matter  as  a  provincial 
responsibility. 

In  the  spring  of  1937,  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion  had  become  so  acute  that  the  matter 
of  pensions  for  the  blind  could  not  longer  be 
dealt  with  by  the  simple  expedient  of  post¬ 
poning  it.  The  Dominion  government  had 
agreed  that,  if  the  provinces  were  willing  to 
assume  some  share  of  the  cost  and  the  task  of 
administering  the  legislation,  an  amendment 
would  be  made  to  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act, 
providing  that  the  provisions  of  that  act,  with 
some  small  alterations,  should  be  applied  to 
blind  people  over  the  age  of  forty.  Practi¬ 
cally,  the  blind  pensioner  in  Canada  receives 
the  old  age  pension,  but  he  receives  it  at  the 
age  of  forty  instead  of  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

The  division  of  authority  as  between  the 
Dominion  and  the  provinces  is  rather  interest¬ 
ing.  The  Dominion  government  pays  75  per 
cent  of  the  pensions;  the  provinces  25  per 
cent.  The  regulations  which  govern  the  act 
are  administered  by  the  welfare  departments 
of  the  provinces.  The  question  as  to  the  eligi¬ 
bility  of  any  applicant  is  a  joint  affair,  the 
provincial  authorities  accepting  responsibility 
for  the  qualifications  relating  to  age,  naturali¬ 
zation,  income,  and  residence,  and  the 
Dominion  reserving  to  itself  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  eligibility  as  far  as  degree  of  blindness 
is  concerned. 

The  Dominion  legislation  providing  for 
pensions  for  the  blind  is  not  imposed  arbi¬ 
trarily  on  the  different  provinces,  but  has 
been  made  effective  by  agreement  between  the 
central  government  and  the  government  of 
each  of  the  nine  provinces.  In  this  way  the 
legal  rights  of  the  provinces  have  not  been 
interfered  with,  but  the  provision  of  pen¬ 
sions  has  been  made  uniform  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country. 

Considering  all  the  factors  in  connection 
with  the  establishment  of  the  pension  system 


amongst  the  blind  in  Canada,  the  celerity  with 
which  it  was  put  into  operation  is  rather  sur¬ 
prising.  The  act  was  passed  on  March  22, 
1937,  and  on  October  1  of  that  year  the  first 
pensions  were  paid.  Within  the  space  of  one 
year,  3,850  blind  persons  had  been  placed  on 
the  pension  list,  and  although  this  is  not  the 
complete  and  final  number,  it  is  safe  to  as¬ 
sume  that  this  figure  will  not  be  increased  by 
more  than  a  small  percentage.  It  took  some 
months  for  all  the  agreements  between  the 
Federal  and  Provincial  governments  to  be 
adjusted  and  signed  and,  in  one  or  two  of  the 
provinces,  this  necessary  preliminary  work 
was  not  finished  until  the  spring  of  this  year. 
When  the  machinery  for  handling  the  pen¬ 
sions  was  first  set  in  motion,  the  government 
had  no  catalogue  of  blind  people;  there  was 
no  record  on  file  in  Ottawa  showing  the 
names,  addresses,  and  numbers  of  blind  peo¬ 
ple.  The  only  records  extant  were  those  which 
had  been  compiled  by  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  This  organization,  in 
the  course  of  its  twenty  years  of  existence,  had 
made  a  serious  effort  to  compile  a  complete 
list  of  blind  Canadians,  and  it  was  from  the 
data  extracted  from  these  files,  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  enabled  to  distill  a  general  idea 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  problem  to  be  faced 
and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  service  about  to 
be  embarked  upon.  The  Institute  records 
were,  of  course,  not  fully  complete,  as  there  is 
no  law  requiring  registration  with  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  and  in  some  of  the  more  unsettled  parts 
of  the  country,  there  were  many  blind  people 
concerning  whom  nothing  was  known. 

However,  the  Institute  files,  containing  as 
they  did,  full  details  concerning  the  age, 
physical  fitness,  eye  condition,  and  general 
circumstances  of  the  great  bulk  of  blind 
Canadians,  were  of  invaluable  assistance  to 
the  pension  authorities.  It  gave  them  a  basis 
to  work  upon  which,  had  it  not  been  avail¬ 
able,  would  have  resulted  in  prolonged  delay 
and  the  creation  of  machinery  which  it  would 
have  taken  months  to  make  effective.  As  it 
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was,  the  oculists  who  were  appointed  to 
examine  the  eyes  of  pension  applicants  were 
in  immediate  possession  of  data  which  ren¬ 
dered  their  work  comparatively  simple,  and 
resulted  in  the  handling  of  most  of  the  ap¬ 
plications  within  a  few  months.  It  was  the 
co-ordination  of  the  work  of  an  efficient 
private  agency  and  an  interested  state  depart¬ 
ment  which  made  the  result  possible.  There 
was  complete  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  in  the  information  placed  in 
their  hands  by  the  Institute,  and,  on  the  part 
of  the  Institute  officials,  there  was  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  effort  being  made  by  those  who 
were  placed  in  charge  of  the  administration 
of  the  Act.  The  head  office  of  the  Institute 
at  Toronto  worked  in  close  co-operation  with 
the  Federal  authorities  at  Ottawa,  and  in  each 
of  the  provincial  capitals  the  local  branch  of 
the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  co-operated  in  full  measure  with  the 
provincial  authorities.  The  whole  plan  worked 
smoothly.  The  Canadian  pension  system  was 
established  with  a  minimum  of  confusion 
and  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

There  are  two  questions  which  naturally 
occur  to  those  who  are  interested  in  blind  wel¬ 
fare  work:  “How  have  pensions  affected  the 
recipients?”  and  “How  have  pensions  affected 
the  agencies  interested  in  blind  welfare?” 

It  is  probably  too  early  to  gauge  the  full 
effect  of  pensions  on  the  lives  of  those  who 
are  the  beneficiaries,  but  a  few  main  results 
are  immediately  obvious.  The  benefit  to  city 
dwellers  is  not  considerable  from  a  monetary 
standpoint.  Most  of  those  who  were  eligible 
for  the  pension  were  in  receipt  of  some  form 
of  relief  and,  in  such  cases,  the  pension  prac¬ 
tically  took  the  place  of  the  former  income. 
To  these  people  the  pension  did  bring  some 
less  tangible,  but  still  quite  important,  bene¬ 
fits.  It  made  their  income  permanent  and  se¬ 
cure.  It  relieved  them  from  the  necessity  of 
applying  for  municipal  relief  and  having  their 
entire  domestic  affairs  under  the  supervision 
of  some  urban  social  worker  or  municipal  de- 
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partment.  They  were  in  receipt  of  a  regular 
monthly  check  as  a  legal  right  and  not  as  a 
grudgingly  dispensed  dole.  To  a  great  many 
who  were  earning  one  or  two  hundred  dollars 
by  doing  home-work  or  handling  a  newspaper 
route  or  by  casual  jobs  of  one  kind  or  another, 
it  brought  an  additional  income  which  pro¬ 
vided  them  with  a  much  better  standard  of 
living  than  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 

It  was  to  the  blind  people  in  the  rural  areas 
and  in  the  small  towns  and  villages,  however, 
that  the  pensions  were  of  the  greatest  benefit. 
In  such  localities  in  Canada,  relief  is  either 
unorganized  or  carried  on  in  such  an  in¬ 
effective  manner  that  destitute  people  are  prac¬ 
tically  dependent  on  spasmodic  charity.  Blind 
men  and  women,  without  homes  or  friends, 
have  found  the  pension  a  Godsend.  In  many 
cases,  blind  people,  who  had  no  capital  or  in¬ 
come,  were  cared  for  by  relatives  or  friends. 
They  were  not  actually  suffering  from  want, 
but  they  were  in  a  most  uncomfortable 
position  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  self- 
esteem.  In  many  of  these  homes  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  life  were  none  too  abundant.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  ability  of  the  blind 
person  to  contribute  fifteen  or  eighteen  dol¬ 
lars  a  month  to  the  family  income,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  have  a  dollar  or  two  to  spend 
on  something  outside  the  bare  requirements 
essential  to  keeping  body  and  soul  together, 
has  literally  transformed  his  life.  On  many  a 
farm,  where  it  had  been  difficult  to  make 
both  ends  meet,  the  regular  receipt  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  check  for  twenty  dollars  simply 
meant  that  the  blind  member  of  the  family, 
instead  of  being  a  burden  on  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  household,  became  a  boarder  of 
more  than  casual  consequence.  Taking  every¬ 
thing  into  consideration,  it  is  probably  true 
that  no  money  spent  in  the  Dominion  pro¬ 
duces  finer  results  in  human  happiness  than 
the  eight  or  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars 
which  are  now  finding  their  way  into  the 
pockets  of  blind  people  whose  pockets  were 
not  accustomed  to  anything  but  empty  hands. 
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The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  which  extends  a  variety  of  services  to 
every  part  of  the  Dominion,  is  dependent  on 
government  grants  and  private  donations  for 
its  revenue.  It  was  thought  by  some  of  those 
interested  in  its  welfare  that  the  inauguration 
of  pensions  might  mark  the  withdrawal  of 
public  support  from  the  organization.  It  was 
felt  that  the  public  and  the  local  governing 
bodies  might  conceive  the  idea  that,  now  that 
blind  people  were  in  receipt  of  pensions,  there 
would  be  no  further  need  for  the  work  being 
done  by  the  Institute.  Fortunately,  there  has 
been  no  evidence  of  any  such  effect.  The 
public  are  generally  aware  that  the  main 
business  of  the  Institute  is  to  find  employ¬ 


ment  for  the  employable  blind;  to  provide  all 
blind  people  with  library  service,  home  teach¬ 
ing,  and  general  social  service,  and  to  carry 
on  its  work  for  the  prevention  of  blindness; 
and  they  also  realize  that  the  pensions  granted 
to  the  blind  who  are  unable  to  work  do 
nothing  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  these 
services.  At  the  time  that  pensions  were  being 
advocated,  it  was  the  contention  of  officials  of 
the  Institute  that  the  granting  of  pensions 
would  leave  the  Institute  more  freedom  in 
the  fields  where  it  was  most  needed,  and  that 
contention  has  been  borne  out  by  the  facts. 
The  revenue  of  the  Institute  has  not  lessened; 
it  is  probable  that  public  interest  in  it  has 
increased. 


A  SCHEME  OF  COLLECTIVE  WORK  FOR 

THE  ITALIAN  BLIND 

By  Giovanni  C.  Valiani 


i 

Ever  since  the  beginning,  in  1920,  of  that 
great  movement  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  Italian  blind,  known  as  the  Union  of  the 
Italian  Blind,  with  which  is  associated  the 
name  of  a  generous  man,  the  war-blinded 
Captain  Aurelio  Nicolodi,  it  was  felt  that 
something  must  be  done  to  provide  suitable 
and  remunerative  work  for  the  mass  of  the 
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blind  people,  those  who  did  not  qualify  for 
the  musical  profession,  for  massage,  or  for 
an  intellectual  occupation. 

At  that  time  the  situation  of  the  sightless 
manual  workers  in  Italy  was  a  dreary  one  in¬ 
deed.  The  young  blind,  it  is  true,  received  in 
the  institutions  a  nominal  training  in  the 
very  few  trades  which  were  then  open  to 
them;  but  after  they  left  school  no  helping 
hand  was  extended  to  smooth  out  their  diffi¬ 
culties,  or  ease  for  them  the  struggle  for  life. 
It  happened  that  a  small  number  of  blind 
people  of  unusual  energy,  meeting  with  fa¬ 
vorable  circumstances  in  their  communities, 
were  able  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
trades  they  had  learned  or  in  new  trades,  but 
the  others  were  likely  never  to  become  self- 
supporting,  and  ultimately  they  became  a 
dead  weight  on  society,  either  going  to  live 
in  asylums  or  falling  into  the  ultimate  misery 
of  mendicancy. 

The  sheltered  workshops  for  the  blind 
which  existed  in  some  large  cities  were  so 
few  in  number  as  to  merit  no  mention  here, 
and,  moreover,  in  those  workshops,  which 
were  supported  by  charity,  the  wages  paid  to 
blind  workers  were  extremely  low.  Under 
such  conditions,  the  lives  of  the  majority  of 
the  blind  people  were  gloomy  and  practically 
without  hope. 


Then  came  Captain  Nicolodi,  who,  having 
at  heart  the  emancipation  of  all  the  visually 
handicapped  through  work  and  effort,  evolved 
the  plan  which  he  was  later  called  upon  to 
translate  into  a  splendid  reality. 

Here  is  a  summary  of  his  achievement  in 
this  connection.  Some  years  ago  Captain 
Nicolodi  requested  a  personal  interview  with 
the  head  of  the  Italian  Government,  Musso¬ 
lini,  and  this  was  the  long-awaited  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  him  to  discuss  the  problem  of  the 
employment  of  the  blind  with  a  benevolent 
and  understanding  statesman.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Union  of  the  Italian  Blind  pointed 
out  that  the  greatest  wish  of  his  fellow-blind 
was  to  be  given  work  and  that  this  was  their 
only  hope  of  escaping  isolation  and  becoming 
active  members  of  the  reborn  nation.  Two 
possibilities  were  discussed  by  which  the  oc¬ 
cupational  problem  could  be  attacked:  (1)  to 
secure  employment  for  the  blind  in  general 
industry;  (2)  to  carry  out  a  special  plan  of 
employment  presented  by  Nicolodi  himself, 
to  make  which  effective  government  assistance 
was  urgently  required.  Although  the  first 
solution  was  considered  preferable,  the  un¬ 
favorable  conditions  prevailing  in  industry, 
owing  to  the  world  depression  and  the  large 
numbers  of  unemployed,  prevented  the  two 
men  from  adopting  it;  accordingly,  the  second 
proposal  was  accepted  as  a  basis  for  further 
consideration.  A  commission  was  later  set  up 
to  study  the  project  proposed  by  Nicolodi, 
and  their  painstaking  work  resulted  in  the 
enactment  of  a  law  establishing  the  Ente 
Nazionale  di  Lavoro  per  i  Ciechi,  that  is, 
the  National  Agency  for  the  Employment  of 
the  Blind.  The  chief  points  of  this  Act,  which 
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is,  in  effect,  the  labor  charter  of  the  Italian 
blind,  can  be  summarized  as  follows:  (1)  The 
blind  are  to  be  given  full  right  to  work  so  as 
to  become  useful  and  self-respecting  citizens. 
With  this  aim  in  view  the  National  Agency 
for  the  Employment  of  the  Italian  Blind  is 
created  by  royal  decree.  (2)  The  immediate 
purpose  of  the  Agency  is  to  establish,  in  va¬ 
rious  districts  of  the  Italian  territory,  factories 
and  workshops  where  blind  persons  can  be 
employed.  (3)  As  it  is  realized  that  not  all 
the  operations  in  these  industrial  plants  can 
be  performed  by  the  blind,  the  National 
Agency  is  permitted,  in  order  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  its  enterprise  and  explore  new  fields 
of  occupation  for  the  sightless,  to  employ  an 
auxiliary  sighted  personnel,  selected  prefera¬ 
bly  from  among  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
the  World  War  and  of  the  Fascist  Revolution, 
to  perform  all  those  processes  of  the  work 
which  are  unsuitable  for  blind  workers,  either 
because  of  their  handicap  or  because  of  the 
requirements  of  industrial  efficiency.  (4)  The 
public  authorities  are  required  by  law  to  buy 
from  the  National  Agency  at  least  one-tenth 
of  the  products  they  purchase  which  are 
manufactured  by  the  blind,  provided  that  the 
prices  of  the  said  articles  be  fixed  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  those  prevailing  in  the  competitive 
market. 

As  will  be  understood,  the  publication  of 
this  Act  awoke  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  visu¬ 
ally  handicapped  people  of  Italy  great  hopes 
for  a  better  future,  although  it  is  realized 
that  many  years  must  elapse  before  the  grad¬ 
ual  absorption  of  the  great  mass  of  the  blind 
into  the  scheme  is  an  accomplished  fact. 

The  Union  of  the  Italian  Blind,  to  which 
was  assigned  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out 
the  employment  scheme,  had  previously  raised 
the  first  instalment  of  capital  to  be  invested  in 
the  undertaking  through  the  medium  of  a 
national  lottery,  approved  by  the  government, 
which  produced  the  sum  of  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  lira.  Modest  though  it  was,  this  capital 
made  possible,  in  1936,  the  beginning  of  the 


work  of  the  National  Agency  for  the  Employ¬ 
ment  of  the  Italian  Blind,  and,  in  the  first 
year  after  its  establishment,  six  different  in¬ 
dustries  in  three  separate  centers  began  regu¬ 
lar  work. 

After  the  scheme  had  been  in  operation  for 
a  year,  the  published  report  was  submitted  for 
the  approval  of  II  Duce  who  expressed  his 
satisfaction  with  it.  The  remainder  of  this 
article  is  taken  from  this  first  report. 

The  National  Agency  for  the  Employment 
of  the  Blind  employs  in  its  plants  only  indi¬ 
viduals  of  normal  constitution.  Since  the  en¬ 
terprise  is  established  on  the  basis  of  indus¬ 
trial  efficiency  and  not  on  charity,  the  workers 
are  paid  according  to  their  production,  and 
no  augmentation  of  wages  can  be  given  them 
to  compensate  for  their  lack  of  skill  or  other 
inefficiencies.  As  the  production  of  a  blind 
worker  is  estimated  to  be  only  one-half  of 
that  of  a  sighted  worker  on  the  same  job, 
various  means  were  sought  to  remedy  this 
fundamental  inferiority:  Careful  selection  of 
the  workers,  rationalization  of  the  methods 
of  production  and  of  the  distribution  of  the 
work  among  blind  and  sighted  employees, 
and  above  all,  the  obtaining  of  facilities  and 
fiscal  privileges  from  the  Government.  In 
this  connection  it  is  particularly  worthy  of 
mention  here  that  the  state  railroads  transport  j 
at  half-rates  all  raw  materials  addressed  to  the 
Agency  and  all  manufactured  goods  coming 
from  it.  Among  the  many  difficulties  con¬ 
fronting  the  National  Agency  in  the  first  year 
of  its  activity  were  the  training  of  blind 
workers,  and  their  psychological  preparation 
for  the  duties  of  a  collective  undertaking, 
upon  the  success  of  which  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  scheme  of  employment  for 
the  blind  and  its  justification  to  the  public 
depended. 

Industries  of  the  National  Agency  are  as 
yet  located  only  in  three  large  cities,  and 
therefore  a  number  of  blind  workers  have  to 
be  removed  from  their  home  communities  and 
established  in  those  cities.  A  difficulty,  not  to 


A  SCHEME  OF  COLLECTIVE  WORK  FOR  THE  ITALIAN  BLIND 

TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  BLIND  AND  SIGHTED  EMPLOYEES 

AND  WAGE  SCALES 


BLIND  EMPLOYEES  SIGHTED  EMPLOYEES 


TYPE  OF  FACTORY 

NO. 

WAGES  (iN  LIRA) 

NO. 

WAGES  (iN  LIRA) 

Shoe  factory,  Florence 

27 

9  to  13 

8l 

13  to  27 

Spinning  mill,  Florence 

Paper  bag  factory  (for  cement 

7 

8.30  to  9.30 

10 

8.35  to  12 

industry),  Florence 

3° 

9  to  15 

6 

6  to  15 

Brush  factory,  Milan 

45 

5toi7 

7 

5  to  17 

Knitting  workshop,  Rome 

M 

9.65 

23 

8.75 

Knitting  workshop,  Florence 

33 

9  to  15 

56 

6  to  15 

be  minimized,  arose  from  the  necessity  of 
finding  urban  accommodations,  economi¬ 
cally  and  environmentally  adapted  to  this 
group  of  workers.  The  National  Agency  at¬ 
tacked  the  problem  in  two  different  ways 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case: 
(i)  By  giving  employment  to  a  seeing  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  of  the  blind  worker,  thus 
preventing  his  being  isolated  and  raising  his 
economic  potentiality;  (2)  by  giving  em¬ 
ployment  to  a  member  of  a  family  which  con¬ 
sented  to  take  care  of  a  blind  pensioner.  This 
arrangement  proved  to  be  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory,  for  the  blind  workers  found  in  these 
families  friendly  relations  and  not  infre¬ 
quently  opportunities  for  marriage. 

The  statistical  data  shown  above  will  give, 
I  hope,  a  vivid  picture  of  the  interesting  re¬ 
sults  achieved  by  the  National  Agency  for 
the  Employment  of  the  Blind.  Beside  each 
industry  is  given  the  number  of  blind  work¬ 
ers,  and  the  scale  (from  minimum  to  maxi¬ 
mum)  of  their  wages,  followed  by  the  number 
of  sighted  employees  and  their  scale  of  wages. 

These  figures,  in  which  the  blind  show  a 
numerical  minority,  are  explained  by  the  fact 


that  a  longer  training  period  is  required  for 
sightless  laborers,  and,  in  some  of  the  recently 
tried  industries,  the  operations  which  can  be 
done  by  blind  workers  are  rather  limited.  It 
is  hoped,  however,  that  in  the  future  a  better 
numerical  balance  will  be  established  in  the 
favor  of  the  blind  employees.  The  total  out¬ 
put  of  the  National  Agency  for  the  Employ¬ 
ment  of  the  Blind  in  the  first  year  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  over  eight  million  lira. 

These  results,  obtained  in  a  period  of  spe¬ 
cial  economic  difficulties  in  Italy  are,  how¬ 
ever,  so  encouraging  as  to  inspire  faith  in 
the  further  advancement  of  the  pioneer  enter¬ 
prise,  and  we  can  now  place  full  confidence 
in  the  words  of  President  Nicolodi,  who  ex¬ 
pects  that,  in  time,  some  thousands  of  Italian 
blind  persons  will  find  places  in  the  new 
scheme  of  employment. 

If  one  adds  to  this  system  of  collective  labor 
the  great  effort  which  is  being  made,  through 
a  commission  newly  set  up  by  the  Union  of 
the  Italian  Blind,  to  direct  talented  blind  per¬ 
sons  toward  individual  lines  of  endeavor,  we 
can  proudly  state  that  the  Italian  blind  have 
entered  upon  the  path  to  social  rehabilitation. 


EYE  CONDITIONS  AMONG  PUPILS  IN  SCHOOLS 

FOR  THE  BLIND,  1936-37 

A  Report  for  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind 

By  C.  Edith  Kerby  and  Evelyn  C.  McKay 


At  the  request  of  members  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  the 
Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind  has  con¬ 
tinued  the  annual  compilation  of  statistics  on 
eye  conditions  among  pupils  in  schools  for 


the  blind,  and  the  figures  for  the  school  year 
1 936-37  appear  below. 

Twenty-nine  schools,  with  a  total  of  3,524 
pupils  are  included  in  these  tabulations,  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  over  the  previous  year. 


Table  I.  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES  FOR  THE  BLIND  INCLUDED  IN  THE  STUDY,  1936-37 


NAME  OF  SCHOOL 

All  schools — Total . 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind . 

Arkansas  Colored  School  for  the  Blind . 

Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery  School  for  the  Blind . 

Chicago  Public  Schools,  Braille  Classes . 

Cleveland  Public  Schools,  Braille  Classes . 

Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind . 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  (Colored  Department) .... 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind1 . 

Iowa  School  for  the  Blind . 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

Louisiana  State  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind  (Colored) . 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind . 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  (Department  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf).. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind1 . 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind1 . 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind . 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind . 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

North  Carolina  State  School  for  the  Blind,  White . 

North  Carolina  State  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf,  Colored  Department 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind1 . 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind . 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind . 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind . 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind . 

Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind . 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind . 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS 
TOTAL  MALES  FEMALES 


3,524 

110 

16 

22 

73 

36 

56 

71 

29 

205 

183 

79 

45 

84 

35 

175 

76 

124 

207 

157 

205 

83 

204 

145 

232 

279 

165 

105 

164 

159 


2,051 

65 

8 

12 

39 

24 

36 

38 

19 

115 

107 

48 

30 

44 
18 

112 

45 
76 

129 

83 

138 
45 

128 

74 

131 

139 
101 

63 

100 

84 


1,473 

45 

8 

10 

34 

12 

20 

33 

10 

90 

76 

31 

15 

40 

17 

63 
31 
48 
78 

74 
67 
38 
76 
71 

101 

140 

64 
42 
64 

75 


JNot  including  sight-saving  class  pupils. 
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Table  IIa.  CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS— ETIOLOGICAL  CLASSIFICATION 


ETIOLOGICAL  FACTORS 

All  causes — Total . 

Infectious  Diseases . 

Diphtheria . 

Gonorrhea  (excluding  ophthalmia  neonatorum) . 

Measles . 

Meningitis . 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum . 

Scarlet  fever . 

Septicemia . 

Smallpox . 

Syphilis . 

Trachoma . 

Tuberculosis . 

Typhoid  fever . 

Other  infections,  specified . 

Infections,  not  specified . 

Traumatic  and  Chemical  Injuries . 

Play  or  sport . 

Household  activities . 

Street  and  traffic  accidents . 

Injuries  incidental  to  surgical  procedures . 

Birth  injuries . 

Other  non-industrial  injuries,  specified . 

Non-industrial  injuries,  not  specified . 

Industrial  injuries  (trauma) . 

Injuries,  not  specified . 

Toxic  Poisoning . 

Alcohol  (denatured,  etc.) . 

Other  toxic  poisonings,  specified . 

Toxic  poisonings,  not  specified . 

Neoplasms . 

N on-infectious  Systemic  Diseases . 

Nephritis  and  other  kidney  diseases . 

Vascular  diseases . 

Non-infectious  diseases  of  the  central  nervous  system 

Diseases  of  pregnancy  and  childbirth . 

Other  systemic  diseases,  specified . 

Systemic  diseases,  not  specified . 

Congenital  and  Hereditary . 

Congenital  origin,  cause  not  determined . 

Hereditary  and  familial . 

Consanguinity . 

Etiology  not  specified . 

Unknown  to  science . 

Undetermined  by  physician . 

Not  specified . 

(a)  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 


PER  CENT 

NO.  OF 

OF  TOTAL 

PUPILS 

PUPILS 

3,524 

100.0 

911 

25.8 

4 

.1 

18 

.5 

36 

1.0 

63 

1.8 

372 

10.6 

12 

.3 

7 

.2 

2 

(a) 

167 

4.8 

21 

.6 

12 

.3 

3 

.1 

33 

.9 

161 

4.6 

317 

9.0 

171 

4.9 

9 

.3 

17 

.5 

1 

(a) 

16 

.4 

54 

1.6 

46 

1.3 

1 

(a) 

2 

(a) 

3 

.1 

1 

(a) 

1 

(a) 

1 

(a) 

89 

2.5 

57 

1.6 

1 

(a) 

1 

(a) 

30 

.9 

1 

(a) 

18 

.5 

6 

.2 

1,655 

47.0 

1,219 

34.6 

421 

12.0 

15 

.4 

492 

14.0 

64 

1.8 

305 

8.7 

123 

3.5 

*74 
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Table  IIb.  CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS— TOPOGRAPHICAL  CLASSIFICATION 

PER  CENT 
NO.  OF  OF  TOTAL 


TOPOGRAPHICAL  FACTOR  PUPILS  PUPILS 

All  causes — Total .  3,524  100.0 

Eyeball .  1,173  33.3 

Hypertension  (glaucoma) .  3  .1 

Myopia .  123  3.5 

Other  refractive  errors,  specified .  56  1.6 

Refractive  errors,  not  specified .  3  .1 

Amblyopia  ex  anopsia  (squint) .  10  .3 

Other  motor  anomalies,  specified .  2  (a) 

Albinism .  47  1.3 

Anophthalmos  (excluding  surgical) .  12  .3 

Megalophthalmos .  238  6.8 

Microphthalmos . : .  51  1.4 

Aniridia .  17  .5 

Coloboma .  32  .9 

Other  developmental  anomalies,  specified .  237  6.8 

Developmental  anomalies,  not  specified .  17  .5 

Disorganized,  atrophic,  phthisic  eyeball .  227  6.5 

Other  degenerative  changes,  specified .  33  .9 

Degenerative  changes,  not  specified .  25  .7 

Panophthalmitis  and  endophthalmitis .  31  .9 

Other  affections  of  the  eyeball,  specified .  7  .2 

Affections  of  the  eyeball,  not  specified .  2  (a) 

Conjunctiva .  2  (a) 

Conjunctivitis .  1  (a) 

Other  affections  of  conjunctiva,  specified .  1  (a) 

Cornea .  468  13.4 

Interstitial  keratitis .  58  1.6 

Keratoconjunctivitis,  phlyctenular .  12  .3 

Keratitis,  not  specified .  23  .7 

Ulcerative  keratitis .  341  9.8 

Pannus .  9  .3 

Other  affections  of  the  cornea,  specified .  22  .6 

Affections  of  the  cornea,  not  specified .  3  .1 

Iris  and  Ciliary  Body .  262  7.4 

Iridocyclitis .  107  3.0 

Iritis .  9  .3 

Sympathetic  ophthalmitis .  143  4.0 

Other  affections  of  the  iris  and  ciliary,  specified .  3  .1 

Crystalline  Lens .  529  15.0 

Lens  opacity  (cataract) .  489  13 . 9 

Dislocated  lens .  40  1.1 
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Table  IIb.  CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS— TOPOGRAPHICAL  CLASSIFICATION  ( Continued ) 


PER  CENT 
NO.  OF  OF  TOTAL 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  FACTOR  PUPILS  PUPILS 

Choroid  and  Retina .  391  11.1 

Choroiditis .  64  1.8 

Retinitis .  10  .3 

Chorioretinitis .  167  4.8 

Detached  retina .  23  .7 

Retinal  hemorrhage .  2  (a) 

Retinal  degeneration  (including  retinitis  pigmentosa) .  108  3 . 1 

Other  affections  of  the  choroid  and  retina,  specified .  16  .4 

Affections  of  the  choroid  and  retina,  not  specified .  1  (a) 

Optic  Nerve .  612  17.4 

Optic  atrophy .  523  14.9 

Optic  neuritis .  37  1.0 

Neuroretinitis .  46  1.3 

Other  affections  of  the  optic  nerve,  specified .  3  (a) 

Affections  of  the  optic  nerve,  not  specified .  3  (a) 

Vitreous  Humor .  5  .1 

Intra-ocular  hemorrhage .  2  (a) 

Opacities .  2  (a) 

Other  affections  of  the  vitreous  humor,  specified .  1  (a) 

Miscellaneous  and  ill-defined .  82  2.3 

Amblyopia,  undefined .  52  1.5 

Other  ill-defined  lesions,  specified .  1  (a) 

Lesions,  not  specified .  29  .8 

(a)  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 


Table  III.  DISTRIBUTION  BY  AMOUNT  OF  VISION  REMAINING 

NO.  OF 


VISION  GROUP  PUPILS  PER  CENT 

All  schools — Total .  3,524  100.0 

Group  1  (total  blindness,  or  light  perception  only) .  1,344  38.2 

Group  2  (Motion  perception  or  less  than  5/200) .  640  18.2 

Group  3  (5/200  but  not  10/200) .  496  14. 1 

Group  4  (10/200  but  not  20/200) .  325  9.2 

Group  5  (20/200)  “borderline”  cases .  280  7.9 

Group  5a  (better  than  20/200  through  20/70) .  239  6.8 

Group  5b  (better  than  20/70)  (a) .  100  2.8 

Vision  not  reported .  100  2.8 


(a)  Identical  with  “Not  blind”  group  in  Table  V. 
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Table  IV.  AGE  DISTRIBUTION 


PER  CENT 

AGE  GROUP  NO.  OF  OF  TOTAL 

AGE  ON  LAST  BIRTHDAY  (a)  PUPILS  PUPILS 

All  A ges— Total .  3,524  100.0 

Under  5  years .  24  .7 

5  to  9  years .  581  16.5 

10  to  14  years .  1,199  34.0 

15  to  19  years .  1,218  34.6 

20  years  and  over .  394  11.1 

Age  not  reported .  108  3.1 

(a)  As  of  December  31,  1936. 


Table  V.  AGE  AT  ONSET  OF  BLINDNESS 


'  PER  CENT 

NO.  OF  OF  TOTAL 

AGE  GROUP  PUPILS  PUPILS 

All  Ages — Total .  3,524  100.0 

Under  1  year .  2,095  59.5 

1  year .  124  3.5 

2  years .  106  3.0 

3  years .  110  3.1 

4  years .  94  2.7 

5  to  9  years .  412  11.7 

10  to  14  years .  177  5.0 

15  to  19  years .  69  2.0 

20  years  and  over .  15  0.4 

Age  at  onset  of  blindness  not  reported .  222  6.3 

Not  blind  (a) .  100  2.8 


{a)  Identical  with  vision  group  “better  than  20/70”  in  Table  III. 
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GARDENING  FOR  THE  ADULT  BLIND1 

By  Nelson  Coon 


As  one  considers  the  field  of  the  education  of 
the  blind,  one  is  impressed  with  the  great 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  social 
position  of  blind  people  in  the  last  decade 
(nor  is  this  true  of  the  blind  alone).  The 
likelihood  of  gainful  employment  for  blind 
and  seeing  alike  was  admitted  in  1928,  but, 
in  1938,  employment  for  all  normal  people  is 
doubtful  and  for  the  handicapped  is,  in  most 
cases,  only  perhaps  the  chance  or  exception. 
And  we  can  well  imagine  that,  for  the  home 
teachers  here  assembled,  the  teaching  and  en¬ 
couraging  of  the  adult  blind  and  the  adjust¬ 
ment  to  a  changed  mode  of  life  are  more  and 
more  difficult  and  demand  greater  resource¬ 
fulness.  So  I  come  to  you  today,  not  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  panacea  for  all  your  troubles,  but  to 
offer  a  few  suggestions  which,  if  adopted  by 
your  pupils,  will,  I  feel  certain,  lead  to  a  much 
happier  life;  (and  is  not  “a  happier  life”  the 
thing  which  we  are  all  striving  for). 

Up  in  New  Hampshire  is  the  head  of  a 
great  paper-manufacturing  concern,  hard- 
headed  and  practical.  Just  last  month  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  statement  which  I  cannot  quote  in 
full  but  which  he  summed  up  by  saying:  “I 
know  of  no  single  activity  that  contributes  so 
generously  to  the  happiness  of  mankind  .  .  . 
as  gardening.” 

Hence,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  take  back 
to  your  pupils  the  idea  of  gardening.  Many 
of  you,  I  suppose,  are  teaching  braille,  and 
some  are  teaching  crafts.  The  previous 
speaker  has  ably  delineated  to  us  the  proposals 
for  gainful  employment  in  many  fields,  and 
the  next  speaker  is  going  to  talk  about  poultry¬ 

1  Presented  at  the  Eastern  Home  Teachers’  Conference, 
Perkins  Institution,  September  8,  1938. 


keeping.  Now  all  of  these  are  practical  things 
and  contribute  either  to  adjustment  to  blind¬ 
ness  or  to  economic  self-sufficiency.  But  I  am 
going  to  talk  about  something  which,  though 
indirectly  it  may  help  out  the  family  budget, 
has  first  claim  for  its  value  in  the  health  and 
healing  of  mind  and  body.  Perhaps  there  are 
some  of  you  right  here  who  need  this  sugges¬ 
tion,  and,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  tell 
you  some  of  my  reasons  for  enthusiasm  and 
belief  in  gardening,  and,  instead  of  telling  you 
“How  to  Garden  for  the  Blind,”  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  why. 

I  think  that  it  is  rather  obvious  for  me  to 
tell  you  that  gardening  is  healthy.  But  we 
know  that  the  visually  handicapped  are  all  too 
prone  to  miss  out  on  proper  exercise,  and 
here  is  just  the  incentive  that  gets  one  out  in 
the  sunshine  to  a  reasonable  degree  and  not 
only  promotes  muscles,  but  also  gives  that 
touch  with  the  soil  which  is  everywhere  recog¬ 
nized  as  so  necessary  for  mental  and  physical 
health.  A  writer,  Charles  E.  Montague,  puts 
it  this  way: 

To  be  suffered  to  do  some  plain  work  with  the 
real  spade  used  by  mankind  can  give  a  mystical 
exaltation.  The  fatigue  of  helping  the  gardener 
to  weed  sends  him  to  sleep  in  the  flow  of  a  beati¬ 
tude  that  is  an  end  in  itself.  .  .  .  The  right  educa¬ 
tion,  if  we  would  find  it,  would  work  up  this 
creative  faculty  of  delight  into  all  its  branching 
possibilities  of  knowledge,  wisdom  and  nobility. 

In  other  words,  not  only  is  the  practice  of 
horticulture  an  end  in  itself,  but  through  it 
we  can  get  other  enduring  satisfactions. 

And  what,  you  ask,  are  these  other  endur¬ 
ing  satisfactions.  I’ll  let  a  blind  man  tell  you 
in  one  of  the  best  paragraphs  on  the  subject 
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I  have  ever  read.  An  Englishman,  Frank 
Eyre,  writes  in  the  Outloo\  for  the  Blind: 

I  should  like  to  insist  on  the  value  of  gardening 
as  an  occupation  for  the  blind  from  another 
point  of  view  than  that  of  mere  utility  or  finan¬ 
cial  profit.  I  do  not  desire  to  minimize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  “turning  an  honest  penny,”  and 
doubtless  there  are  a  great  many  blind  folk  who 
would  gladly  take  up  the  work  as  a  profitable 
side-line  if  only  they  could  set  their  feet  on  a 
plot  of  land  and  if  they  had  a  modest  income  to 
augment.  To  such  as  find  it  possible,  however, 
I  recommend  gardening  as  one  of  the  best  and 
happiest  ways  of  finding  abundant  life.  There 
is  the  satisfaction  of  producing  acceptable  things; 
there  is  an  interest  that  is  never  exhausted;  there 
is  a  job  always  at  hand  and  healthy  work  in  the 
sweet  open  air  engendering  good  sleep  and  an 
appetite  that  would  be  envied  by  many  who  roll 
in  riches.  The  smell  of  the  freshly  turned  earth, 
the  song  of  the  birds,  the  rhythm  of  labor,  the 
opportunity  for  quiet  reflection — all  these  things 
are  weights  in  the  balance  to  turn  the  scale  in 
favor  of  gardening  as  an  occupation  for  the  blind. 

Could  there  be  a  more  comprehensive  state¬ 
ment  than  this?  There  are  several  phrases 
here  which  we  might  consider  more  fully. 

First  is  his  statement  about  the  smell  of 
the  freshly  turned  earth.  Doubtless  some  of 
you  know  of  my  interest  in  odors  as  a  form 
of  beauty  valuable  for  the  blind,  and  the  re¬ 
actions  to  my  article  in  the  Outlool {  have  been 
such  that  I  am  encouraged  to  feel  that  more 
help  should  be  given  the  blind  by  way  of  ap¬ 
preciation  of  natural  beauty  through  the 
senses  of  smelling,  hearing,  and  touch.  In 
fact,  if  you  were  school  teachers  rather  than 
home  teachers,  I  might  suggest  that  the  whole 
matter  of  the  teaching  of  the  natural  sciences 
to  the  visually  handicapped  could  be  ap¬ 
proached  from  these  and  other  angles,  rather 
than  from  an  adaptation  of  methods  used  for 
the  seeing,  which,  I  believe,  is  the  present 
practice.  Such  instruction  might  not,  I  grant 
you,  enable  a  student  to  converse  in  all  the 
usual  jargon  of  such  sciences,  but  it  would  be 
much  more  practical  and  lead  to  an  apprecia¬ 


tion  (and  hence,  enjoyment)  of  many  things 
which  now  are  perhaps  only  names.  The  true 
gardener  and  nature  lover  instinctively  knows 
these  enjoyments,  but  I  contend  they  could  be 
taught  to  those  who  naturally  use  their  other 
senses  so  much  more  intelligently.  Listen,  for 
instance,  to  this  ecstatic  paragraph  from  Ger¬ 
trude  Jekyl,  (perhaps  the  greatest  gardening 
writer  of  our  time). 

I  can  nearly  always  tell  what  trees  I  am  near  by 
the  sound  of  the  wind  in  their  leaves,  though  in 
the  same  tree  it  differs  from  spring  to  autumn* 
as  the  leaves  become  of  a  harder  and  drier  tex¬ 
ture.  The  birches  have  a  quick  high-pitched 
sound  .  .  .  the  voice  of  oak  leaves  is  also  rather 
high-pitched,  though  lower  than  that  of  birch. 
.  .  .  How  soothing  and  delightful  is  the  murmur 
of  Scotch  firs  both  near  and  far,  .  .  . 

One  could,  if  one  liked,  become  an  authority 
on  the  pleasant  sounds  of  trees  or  the  com¬ 
parative  values  of  flower  smells.  ’Twould  be 
a  most  delightful  hobby.  Or,  if  one  were  so 
inclined,  one  might  become  a  blind  botanist 
like  the  noted  Englishman,  }.  G.  Wilkinson, 
who  in  a  lifetime  with  his  hobby,  and  totally 
blind,  identified,  knew,  and  classified  over 
two  hundred  plants. 

I  heard  just  the  other  day  of  a  mental  wreck 
who,  in  one  short  month  in  contact  with  na¬ 
ture,  regained  his  complete  sanity,  and  every¬ 
where  we  hear  of  back-to-nature,  back-to-soil 
work-  and  health-  and  similar  movements  so 
that  we  can  say  that  not  only  does  gardening 
bring  us  a  knowledge  of  natural  beauty,  but 
it  is  highly  therapeutic.  And  then  it  has,  as  I 
suggested,  further  definite  economic  rewards 
as  in  the  case  of  a  vegetable  garden,  not  only 
providing  aid  for  the  family  budget,  but  giv¬ 
ing  the  worker  a  sense  of  a  part  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  scheme,  which  in  this  day  of  state 
financial  aid  he  very  often  (and  unfor¬ 
tunately)  loses. 

Another  aspect  we  should  mention  is  the 
strong  sense  of  a  battle  won.  We  cannot  all 
win  on  the  athletic,  economic,  or  other  fields, 
but  we  can  all  fight  against  nature  and  win  a 
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certain  percentage  of  the  battle.  If  gardening 
had  no  battles  to  win,  it  would  not  be  worth 
doing,  and  you  will  find  an  ecstatic  gleam  in 
the  eye  of  any  enthusiastic  gardener  as  he 
delineates  for  you  his  biggest  vegetable  or 
finest  flower.  Is  gardening  easy?  Definitely 
not,  and  my  gardening  classes  will  tell  you 
of  many  back-breaking  days  in  the  hot  sun, 
pulling  endless  weeds,  but  they  would  also, 
if  they  were  here  today,  be  proud  to  show  you 
that  nice  row  of  trellis  tomatoes  or  some  other 
accomplishment,  and  you,  yourself,  would 
observe  some  other  benefits  that  they  forget. 
Dark  tan,  stronger  muscles,  good  appetites, 
and  minds  freed  of  worry,  forgotten  in  hard 
work. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  my  gardening 
class,  let  me  say  just  a  word  or  two  further. 
This  year,  because  of  circumstances,  I  had 
no  class  in  gardening  as  I  have  had  for  five 
years,  and  so  I  cannot  show  you  just  how  we 
handle  things,  but  I  can  say  that  gardening 
for  the  blind  in  its  practical  details  is  not 
much  different  from  gardening  for  the  see¬ 
ing.  Anyone  can  soon  learn  to  distinguish 
definite  vegetable  species  from  the  weeds  and 
even  select  varieties  by  differences  in  foliage 
and  growth.  Some  few  guiding  devices  are 
helpful  for  the  totally  blind,  but  they  are  de¬ 
vices  long  used  by  the  seeing  for  keeping 
rows  straight.  Any  good  gardening  book 
would  be  helpful,  and  we  have  in  our  library 
a  hand-brailled  copy  of  Wilkinson’s  Vege¬ 
table  Gardening,  which  has  been  selected  as 
our  textbook,  which  I  am  sure  that  any  of  you 
interested  could  borrow  to  study.  My  several 
articles  on  the  subject  will  indicate  further 
possibilities  along  the  practical  angle,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  at  any  time  to  help  any  of  your 
pupils  with  suggestions  by  correspondence. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  quite  convinced,  and 
that  is,  that  gardening  is  much  more  suited 
to  your  adult  group  than  to  our  children  be¬ 
cause  the  young  mind,  filled  with  a  thousand 
subjects,  does  not  need  nor  respond  to  the 
stimulus  of  gardening,  as  does  the  adult. 
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Claire  Leighton  in  Four  Hedges  puts  it  thus : 

The  possession  of  a  garden  is  an  exacting  tie. 
Someone  told  me  the  other  day  that  nobody  who 
was  still  young  would  consent  to  de  dominated 
by  a  garden,  and  perhaps  he  is  right.  .  .  .  The 
young  men  will  not  have  their  leisure  controlled 
by  the  earth,  for  she  is  a  relentless  mistress.  To 
us  the  excitement  of  taming  the  earth  seems 
worth  this  tie.  In  a  world  where  science  shelters 
us  from  all  the  hardness  of  life,  gardening  gives 
us  our  only  chance  of  a  stimulated  battle  with 
the  elements. 

Which,  as  you  see,  brings  me  right  back  to 
the  statement  that  satisfaction  and  happiness 
are  found  in  the  sense  of  “battles  won,”  which 
the  unadjusted  adult  blind  so  need. 

Now  you  may  be  saying  to  me,  “Be  practi¬ 
cal, — tell  us  what  this  means  to  us.”  It  means, 
my  dear  friends,  that  I  want  you  to  go  back  to 
your  pupils  and  urge  such  of  them  as  in  your 
judgment  need  the  things  I  have  mentioned 
to  take  up  gardening.  Perhaps  you  can’t  all 
be  teachers  of  gardening,  but  you  can  be 
inspirers,  and  I  am  certain  there  are  many 
good  friends  who  can  give  the  needed  tech¬ 
nical  advice.  I  myself  will  be  glad  to  answer 
any  questions  on  the  subject  that  may  suggest 
themselves  to  you.  In  closing,  I  want  to  an¬ 
swer  one  question  that  I  know  will  come  up 
— “What  is  a  garden,  and  how  big?”  Here 
is  what  Richard  Arkell  tells  us: 

What  is  a  garden?  Goodness  knows! 

You’ve  got  a  garden,  I  suppose: 

To  one  it  is  a  piece  of  ground 

For  which  some  gravel  must  be  found. 

To  some  those  seeds  which  must  be  sown, 
To  some,  a  lawn  that  must  be  mown, 

To  some,  a  ton  of  Cheddar  rocks: 

To  some  it  means  a  window  box; 

To  some — who  dare  not  pick  a  flower — 

A  man  at  eighteen  pence  an  hour. 

To  some  it  is  a  silly  jest 
About  the  latest  garden  pest; 

To  some:  a  haven  where  they  find 
Forgetfulness  and  peace  of  mind.  .  .  . 

What  is  a  garden?  Large  or  small, 

’Tis  just  a  garden  after  all. 


NOTES  ON  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  AID 

TO  THE  BLIND 


Editor’s  Note — The  following  statement  of 
principles  which  should  be  observed  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  public  assistance  to  the  blind  has 
been  endorsed  by  representative  executives  of 
agencies  for  the  blind  and  by  the  Greater  New 
York  Council  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind. 

Among  the  fundamental  principles  of  a 
sound  public  assistance  plan  are  the  following: 

1.  The  amount  of  the  grant  should  be  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  individual. 

2.  Grants  should  be  adequate  to  meet  rec¬ 
ognized  needs. 

3.  Assistance  should  be  so  administered  as 
to  promote,  not  discourage,  initiative  and 
industry. 

4.  Assistance  should  be  administered  im¬ 
partially. 

Recognized  Needs 

The  basic  needs  of  all  human  beings  include: 

1.  Shelter 

2.  Food 

3.  Clothing 

4.  Health  and  personal  hygiene 

5.  Social  outlets  and  self-improvement 

While  standards  of  adequacy  in  meeting  these 
needs  have  not  been  definitely  established, 
there  is  general  agreement  on  the  first  three 
and  some  recognition  of  the  others. 

Adequacy  in  Meeting  Needs 

Fundamentally,  the  blind  have  the  same 
basic  needs  as  the  seeing,  but  the  handicap  of 
blindness  makes  it  necessary  to  meet  some  of 
these  needs  in  special  ways.  To  meet  the  needs 
of  the  blind  adequately  may  therefore  cost 
more  than  to  meet  the  corresponding  needs 
of  the  seeing  with  equal  adequacy. 


Among  the  items  in  which  this  increased 
cost  is  reflected  are  the  following: 

Shelter .  The  shelter  needs  of  a  blind  person 
are  approximately  the  same  as  those  of  a  see¬ 
ing  person  in  similar  circumstances.  Proxim¬ 
ity  to  transportation,  shopping  centers,  etc., 
may,  however,  be  more  important  for  the 
blind. 

Food.  The  blind  individual  does  not  need 
more  or  better  food  than  the  seeing  person, 
but  because  he  frequently  must  shop  by  tele¬ 
phone,  cannot  take  advantage  of  bargain  sales, 
etc.,  the  budgeted  amount  and  quality  of  food 
may  cost  more  than  for  the  seeing. 

Clothing.  The  blind  person  is  more  likely 
to  suffer  accidents  to  his  clothing,  and  at  the 
same  time  is  less  able  to  do  his  own  laundry, 
cleaning,  and  repairs.  In  some  cases  also  there 
is  probably  more  wear  on  shoes  than  in  the 
case  of  the  seeing  because  of  the  tendency  to 
“feel  one’s  way  with  one’s  feet.”  For  these 
reasons  the  blind  person  requires  an  addi¬ 
tional  allowance  to  meet  the  clothing  standard 
set  for  the  seeing. 

Health.  The  health  budget  probably  varies 
more  between  individuals  than  any  other 
item.  In  each  case  the  allowance  should  be 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual 
case  whether  blind  or  seeing. 

Social  outlets  and  self-improvement.  These 
needs  are  not  so  generally  recognized  and 
met  as  they  should  be.  Nevertheless  they  are 
even  more  important  for  the  blind  than  the 
seeing  since  those  without  sight  are  too  likely 
to  suffer  from  social  isolation  and  are  cut 
off  from  many  ordinary  pastimes.  For  them, 
the  radio  is  practically  an  essential,  and  the 
typewriter  scarcely  less  so  as  a  means  of  con¬ 
tact  with  the  seeing  world.  The  Talking  Book 
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takes  the  place  of  magazines  and  books.  Fre¬ 
quently  guide  service  and  double  carfare  are 
involved  in  any  outside  activity  such  as  family 
visiting,  attendance  at  church,  or  even  going 
for  a  walk.  For  a  blind  person  living  alone,  or 
living  with  another  blind  or  aged  person,  a 
telephone  is  an  essential  means  of  contact 
with  the  outside  world.  The  budget  therefore 
should  include  extra  allowances  for  electric 
current  and  upkeep  of  radio  and  Talking 
Book,  typewriter  ribbons  and  braille  paper, 
guide  service  and  carfare,  and  telephone  serv¬ 
ice  to  enable  the  blind  to  enjoy  the  equivalent 
of  even  the  simplest  activities  which  are  open 
to  the  seeing  at  little  or  no  expense. 

In  any  individual  case  it  may  happen  that 
not  all  of  these  special  needs  will  exist,  but 
they  should  be  given  consideration  on  an  in¬ 
dividual  basis,  and,  if  existing,  should  be  ade¬ 
quately  met. 

Promotion  of  Initiative  and  Industry 


It  will  be  generally  agreed  that  public  as¬ 
sistance  should  be  administered  in  such  a  way 
that  it  will  not  discourage  industry  but  will 
promote  a  return  to  self-support.  In  the  case 
of  the  blind  the  application  of  this  principle 
involves  certain  special  problems.  Many  blind 
persons,  because  of  their  handicap,  are  unable 
to  earn  more  than  a  mere  subsistence,  and 
their  wages  may  not  be  any  greater  than  the 
minimum  budget  allowance.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  socially  desirable  that  they  earn 
what  they  can  toward  self-support,  and  make 
a  consistent  effort  to  increase  their  earnings. 

If  the  total  amount  of  a  man’s  earnings  is 
deducted  from  his  budgeted  allowance,  he  is 
no  better  off  than  if  he  had  not  earned,  and 
he  is  likely  to  give  up  work  altogether.  It 
therefore  seems  desirable  to  exempt  some  part 
of  his  earnings  from  inclusion  in  the  budget 
in  order  to  provide  incentive  for  his  continued 
industry. 

If  such  an  exemption  is  made  in  terms  of 
a  fixed  sum,  however,  the  incentive  ends  when 
the  earnings  reach  that  point.  For  instance, 


if  it  is  provided  that  earnings  up  to  four  dol¬ 
lars  per  week  will  be  exempted,  and  earnings 
above  that  amount  deducted  from  the  bud¬ 
geted  allowance,  there  is  no  pecuniary  incen¬ 
tive  for  the  worker  to  try  to  earn  more  than 
four  dollars  per  week. 

Exemption  of  a  percentage  of  earnings 
avoids  this  difficulty,  for  with  each  increase 
in  earnings,  the  worker  enjoys  an  increase  in 
income,  so  that  he  is  encouraged  to  put  forth 
his  best  efforts.  At  the  same  time,  his  gradual 
increase  in  earnings  results  in  a  gradual  de¬ 
crease  in  the  assistance  grant,  and,  eventually, 
he  may  be  “off  relief”  entirely. 

In  the  absence  of  factual  data  as  to  what 
percentage  of  earnings  should  be  exempted, 
50  per  cent  seems  a  fair  proportion.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  recommended  that  in  computing  the  bud¬ 
get  deficiency  for  a  blind  person,  50  per  cent 
of  his  earnings  should  be  exempted  from  con¬ 
sideration  as  income. 

In  some  states  it  is  customary  to  include  in 
the  budget  of  an  employed  man  a  special 
allowance  to  cover  the  cost  of  carfare,  extra 
clothing,  and  other  expenses  incurred  in  go¬ 
ing  to  work.  These  allowances  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  proposed  exemption  of 
earnings.  The  one  is  a  definite  allowance  to 
meet  a  recognized  need,  the  other  a  device  to 
encourage  efforts  toward  self-support. 

This  plan  for  incentive  through  partial 
exemption  of  earnings  can  equally  well  be 
applied  to  other  groups  receiving  public  as¬ 
sistance.  In  the  case  of  non-handicapped 
workers  it  is  scarcely  a  practical  question  for, 
if  employed  regularly,  they  probably  earn 
more  than  the  amount  of  the  subsistence 
budget. 

Impartial  Administration 

We  now  come  to  the  fourth  fundamental  in 
administration  of  public  assistance — namely, 
that  administration  must  be  impartial.  Neither 
the  increased  budget  allowance  nor  the  rec¬ 
ommended  exemption  of  earnings  violates  this 
principle.  The  former  represents  merely  the 
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adequate  meeting  of  recognized  needs  on  an 
individual  basis;  the  latter  can,  and  perhaps 
should,  be  applied  in  all  cases  of  sub-standard 
workers.  Both  are  intended,  not  to  give  the 
blind  special  privileges  which  the  seeing  do 
not  enjoy,  but  merely  to  ensure  to  the  blind 
the  same  adequacy  in  grants  and  the  same 
incentive  for  self-support  which  are  already 
ensured  to  the  seeing. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FEDERATION 

The  New  York  State  Federation  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  held  it's  annual  con¬ 
ference  in  Buffalo,  New  York  on  October  21 
and  22  as  guest  of  the  Buffalo  Association  for 
the  Blind. 

Blind  Public  Assistance,  Employment,  and 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  the  three  most  im¬ 
portant  aspects  of  work  for  the  blind  were 
discussed  by  many  leaders  in  their  respective 
fields. 

Mr.  Fred  A.  Schumacher,  New  York  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  Division  of 
Public  Assistance,  spoke  on  blind  assistance 
as  viewed  by  the  state;  Mr.  Benjamin  Berin- 
stein  of  the  Brooklyn  Association  for  Improv¬ 
ing  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  spoke  on  blind 
assistance  as  viewed  by  the  blind;  Mrs.  Bertha 
S.  Armstrong,  Executive  Secretary,  Syracuse 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  gave 
the  viewpoint  of  a  local  association;  and  Mrs. 
Esther  Fowler,  Department  of  Blind  Assist¬ 
ance,  Erie  County  Department  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare,  spoke  on  the  views  of  the  county  welfare 
district.  This  session  was  presided  over  by 
Miss  Marjorie  Sidney  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau 
of  Charities  and  summed  up  by  Miss  Caroline 
Flanders  of  the  New  York  City  Department 
of  Welfare,  Division  of  Blind  Assistance. 

The  section  on  Employment  was  ade¬ 
quately  represented  by  two  national  figures — 
Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  Managing  Director, 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Clunk  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of 


Education,  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation;  also  by 
a  state  figure  in  Mr.  Cobrun  L.  Broun,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Employment,  New  York  State  Bureau 
of  Services  for  the  Blind. 

The  section  on  Prevention  of  Blindness 
brought  forth  such  leaders  in  the  field  of 
ophthalmology  as  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis  of 
Buffalo’s  Sight  Conservation  Society;  Dr. 
William  M.  Mehl,  Chairman  of  the  New 
York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind;  and 
Dr.  Conrad  E.  Wettlaufer,  President,  Board 
of  Directors,  Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Grace  S.  Harper,  Director,  New  York 
State  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  session  titled  “A  Review  of  the 
Year’s  Activities  of  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind.”  With  Miss  Harper  were  the  follow¬ 
ing  speakers  from  her  staff:  Miss  Mary  L. 
Sundholm,  Home  Teacher  in  the  Buffalo 
area;  Miss  Grace  O’Hara,  Sales  Assistant,  Miss 
Ruth  B.  McCoy,  Superintendent,  Prevention 
of  Blindness.  Miss  Harper  and  her  staff  pre¬ 
sented  a  program  which  was  characterized  by 
a  year  of  interesting  and  splendid  develop¬ 
ment  in  all  phases  of  the  work  carried  on  by 
the  New  York  State  Bureau  of  Services  for 
the  Blind. 

The  biennial  election  of  officers  resulted  in 
the  following  choices  for  the  ensuing  two 
years:  President,  Mrs.  Mary  K.  DeWitt,  Man¬ 
aging  Director,  Blind  Work  Association, 
Binghamton;  Vice-President,  Miss  Marjorie 
M.  Sidney,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities; 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Bertha  S.  Armstrong,  Syra¬ 
cuse  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind; 
Treasurer,  Miss  Nellie  M.  Horton,  Jefferson 
County  Association  for  the  Blind.  Elected  as 
members  of  the  executive  committee  were 
Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon  of  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Grover,  of  the 
Albany  Association  of  the  Blind,  and  Mr. 
A.  E.  Septinelli,  of  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  general  public  and 
those  interested  in  work  for  the  blind,  the 
proceedings  will  be  printed. 
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JUNIOR  WOMEN’S  PROJECT 

The  Washington  State  Federation  of  Junior 
Women’s  Clubs,  co-operating  with  the  Wash¬ 
ington  State  Department  of  Social  Security, 
Division  for  the  Blind,  participated  in  the 
National  Helen  Keller  Tribute,  which  was 
conducted  as  a  nation-wide  project  of  the 
Junior  Women’s  Clubs.  In  planning  for  a 
project  for  the  State  of  Washington,  it  was 
felt  that  it  would  be  well  to  engage  in  an 
activity  in  line  with  the  vocational  program 
which  was  being  developed  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Social  Security,  Division  for  the 
Blind.  The  Department  planned  to  open  two 
vocational  training  centers  for  the  blind  in 
December,  1937.  These  training  centers  were 
subsequently  opened  at  Spokane,  Washington, 
and  at  Seattle,  Washington,  where  adult  blind 
people  are  trained  to  produce  handmade  arti¬ 
cles  for  commercial  use.  Pottery  was  one  of 
the  handcrafts  to  be  taught  at  the  training 
centers. 

It  was  felt  that  it  would  be  more  suitable 
to  conduct  a  drive  to  sell  such  blind-made 
products  rather  than  to  have  a  drive  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  or  donations  for  the  National  Tri¬ 
bute.  Plans  were  formulated  for  the  Feder¬ 
ated  Junior  Women’s  Clubs  to  sell  pottery 
trays  as  their  part  in  the  project.  These  trays 
were  to  be  produced  by  the  blind  at  the  voca¬ 
tional  training  centers.  It  was  apparent  that 
||  the  project  would  require  considerable  plan¬ 
ning  in  order  to  accomplish  a  state-wide  sale 
i  in  conjunction  with  the  publicity  that  was  to 
be  released.  It  was  necessary  to  train  the  blind 
students  in  the  production  of  the  trays,  and 
to  work  out  all  the  details  relative  to  their 
production.  This  required  some  little  time, 
and  it  was  soon  apparent  that  not  all  of  the 
blind  students  were  adaptable  to  this  type  of 
work.  Many  of  them  lacked  the  required  man¬ 
ual  dexterity,  and,  while  they  were  successful 
at  other  types  of  handcrafts,  could  not  master 
the  potter’s  skill.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
a  number  of  blind  students  proved  to  be  very 
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adaptable  to  this  kind  of  work,  and  after  some 
initial  training,  were  quite  successful  and  de¬ 
veloped  surprising  speed  in  the  production  of 
the  trays. 

The  trays  were  pressed  in  moulds  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner:  Local  Washington  clay  was 
used  throughout,  and  this  clay,  after  proper 
processing,  was  prepared  to  the  consistency  of 
putty.  After  the  clay  was  kneaded,  it  was 
pressed  by  hand  into  the  moulds,  and  the  im¬ 
pression  in  the  mould  served  to  produce  a 
tray  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  deep.  The  trays  had  much  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  plaque,  on  account  of  the  letter¬ 
ing  and  design  which  were  stamped  in  the 
bottom.  The  wording,  “Helen  Keller  Day, 
March  3,  1938 — Distributed  by  State  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Junior  Women’s  Clubs,”  appeared  in 
raised  letters  on  the  bottom  of  the  tray  around 
a  design  bearing  a  hand  holding  a  lighted 
torch,  with  the  wording,  “Blindmade,  Wash¬ 
ington  State,”  appearing  on  the  design  in 
raised  letters.  After  the  trays  were  pressed, 
they  were  allowed  to  dry  for  several  minutes 
before  being  taken  from  the  moulds.  After 
drying,  the  trays  were  fired,  and  no  attempt 
was  made  to  glaze  them. 

Fifteen  blind  persons  worked  in  producing 
10,000  pottery  trays.  Each  worker  was  paid 
three  cents  per  tray,  and  some  of  the  workers 
developed  real  skill  in  their  production.  One 
worker,  totally  blind,  was  able  to  make  be¬ 
tween  300  and  400  of  the  trays  each  day.  After 
firing,  the  trays  were  distributed  to  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  Junior  Women’s  Clubs  in  every 
community  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and 
were  offered  for  sale  during  the  period  from 
March  3  to  March  8,  inclusive.  Approximately 
5,400  trays  were  sold  during  the  drive,  and 
the  Junior  Women’s  Club,  in  addition  to 
realizing  a  net  sum  of  $750,  paid  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Security,  Division  for 
the  Blind,  $650  for  the  salaries  of  the  workers 
and  for  the  raw  materials  and  other  costs  in 
the  production  of  the  trays.  TheoMays. 
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Outlook 
for  the  Blind 

15  West  1 6th  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  in  promptly  notice 
of  change  of  address,  giving 
both  old  and  new;  always  state 
whether  the  change  is  tempo¬ 
rary  or  permanent 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  $2.00  PER  ANNUM 
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AN  EXILED  LEADER 

A  great  man  is  having  to  witness  the  de¬ 
struction  of  his  work.  This  is  not  a  unique 
thing  in  the  Europe  of  today,  but,  neverthe¬ 
less,  a  most  tragic  one.  Mr.  Siegfried  Alt- 
mann,  Director  of  the  Israelistische  Blinden 
Institut  in  Vienna,  internationally  known  in 
the  work  for  the  blind,  has  had  to  abandon 
his  institute,  the  work  to  which  he  has  de¬ 
voted  his  life.  This  tragic  event  makes  it  ap¬ 
propriate  for  us  to  give  a  brief  resume  of 
Director  Altmann’s  activities  in  appreciation 
of  his  contribution  to  the  cause  of  the  blind. 

Mr.  Altmann  has  been  active  in  work  for 
the  blind  since  1907  when,  after  careful  train¬ 
ing,  he  became  an  instructor  in  the  institute 
in  Vienna.  Before  the  war  he  introduced  pro¬ 
gressive  methods  of  teaching  into  that  school 
and  many  articles  in  the  Austrian  and  Ger¬ 
man  magazines  are  documents  testifying  to 
his  outstanding  gifts  as  a  teacher.  During  the 
war  he  entered  the  military  service  and  de¬ 
voted  his  efforts  to  the  organization  for  the 
care  of  the  war-blind.  In  1921  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Director  of  the  Blinden  Institut  Hohe 
Warte  in  Vienna  and  was  conspicuously  the 
right  man  for  the  place.  His  deep  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  needs  of  the  blind,  his  untiring 
activity  in  behalf  of  his  pupils,  and,  last  but 


not  least,  his  personal  charm,  promoted  him 
to  a  place  of  leadership  in  his  field. 

Certain  guiding  principles  are  characteristic 
of  his  attitude.  Only  the  best  is  good  enough 
in  the  education  of  the  blind.  He  was  watch¬ 
ful  that  all  educational  achievements  should 
find  an  open  door  in  his  school  and  believed 
strongly  in  the  value  of  self-help.  He  under¬ 
stood  how  to  find  the  right  assistants  to  col¬ 
laborate  in  this  excellent  plan.  The  school 
was  always  in  the  front  line  of  modern  edu¬ 
cation,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  outstanding 
innovations  should  have  originated  there.  We 
mention  only  that  Director  Altmann  organ¬ 
ized  sight-saving  classes  in  his  institute;  that 
modeling  became  an  important  feature  in  the 
school’s  curriculum;  and  that  vocational  train¬ 
ing  became  a  major  concern  of  the  school. 

All  education  and  training  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  must  be  done  with  the  view  toward  their 
future  vocation  and  possible  employment. 
Therefore,  he  tried  to  place  his  students  in 
schools  of  higher  education  together  with 
seeing  students  and  to  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  study  at  universities,  especially  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  foreign  languages. 
Handwork  of  all  kinds — woodwork,  iron¬ 
working,  tennis  racket  re-stringing,  and  mas¬ 
sage — were  added  to  the  traditional  basket- 
and  brush-making.  For  pupils  equipped  with 
a  broad  training  in  the  manual  arts  it  was 
afterwards  possible  to  find  employment  in 
factories — for  instance,  in  leather-goods  work. 
Mr.  Altmann’s  association  with  the  leading 
industrialists  in  Vienna  made  it  possible  to 
place  a  considerable  number  of  blind  workers 
in  factories.  All  this  shows  that  he  was  not 
only  an  educator  but  also  a  worker  for  the 
adult  blind. 

Practical  work  alone  is  insufficient;  the 
foundation  must  be  laid  through  science. 
Therefore,  Director  Altmann  encouraged  all 
scientific  work,  and  many  publications  of  his 
own  and  of  his  staff  members  give  evidence 
of  this  scholarly  effort. 

(1 Continued  on  page  199) 
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News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  F oundation  for  the  Blind 


CAPTAIN  BROWN  MEDAL 

The  Captain  Brown  Memorial  Award 
Medal,  given  annually  to  a  Foundation 
scholarship  student  for  academic  achievement, 
was  awarded  for  1937-38  to  Miss  Frances  Ruth 
Davidson  of  Carthage,  Illinois. 

Miss  Davidson,  who  was  formerly  assistant 
head  of  the  book  department  in  a  store  in 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  is  now  preparing  herself 
for  social  work  among  the  blind.  She  is  also 
a  talented  writer  and  has  had  poems  accepted 
by  various  magazines. 

The  Captain  Brown  Memorial  Award  was 
established  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  President  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  in 
memory  of  the  late  captain  Charles  W. 
Brown,  a  former  trustee  of  the  Foundation. 

TALKING  BOOK  DEVELOPMENTS 

The  sound  studios  of  the  Foundation  con¬ 
tinue  to  experiment.  Now  it  is  with  the  latest 
manner  in  which  to  present  a  report.  For  the 
first  time  it  has  used  the  resources  of  the  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  discs.  The  Foundation  feels  that  it  is 
not  only  the  most  novel,  but  perhaps  the  most 
effective  way  of  making  a  report  interesting 
to  blind  people.  The  new  record  has  been 
called  “The  Story  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,”  and  it  runs  the  full  course 
of  a  double-sided  disc  with  a  reading  time  of 
approximately  half  an  hour.  Obviously,  what 
is  set  down  in  inkprint  to  appeal  to  the  eye 
must  differ  from  what  is  prepared  primarily 
to  be  heard.  In  this  record  the  factual  data 
used  in  Fifteen  Years  of  Wor\  for  the  Blind, 
issued  over  Helen  Keller’s  signature  last 
spring,  has  been  re-written  for  the  ear.  In 
this  story  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  on  the  record,  music  and  several  voices 
have  been  used  in  an  effort  to  give  variety  to 
what  is,  in  its  essence,  a  formidable  array  of 


statistics.  The  Foundation  believes  that  it  is 
on  the  right  track  and  has  made  in  this  initial 
venture  of  recording  reports,  a  distinct  step 
forward  in  reporting  for  blind  people. 

NEW  REGULATIONS  FOR  ONE-FARE 

PRIVILEGE 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  announce  that 
the  method  of  obtaining  the  reduced  fare  for 
a  blind  person  and  his  guide  on  railroads  and 
bus  lines  has  been  simplified  and  extended  to 
include  a  much  larger  territory  than  hereto¬ 
fore.  A  blind  person,  whose  financial  status 
merits  the  concession,  may  now  obtain  a  cou¬ 
pon  book  from  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  which  will  enable  him  to  purchase 
railroad  transportation  from  his  local  ticket 
agent  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  with 
the  exception  of  the  Southeastern  Passenger 
Association  Territory.  The  Southeastern 
Passenger  Association  Territory  roughly  com¬ 
prises  that  section  of  the  United  States  south 
of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers  and  east  of 
the  Mississippi  river.  The  coupon  book  will 
become  effective  west  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Memphis,  Vicksburg,  and  New  Orleans  on 
January  1,  1939.  (As  the  laws  of  Missouri  and 
Pennsylvania  do  not  permit  the  granting  of 
these  reduced  fares  between  two  points  within 
the  state,  the  coupon  book  will  not  be  effective 
for  transportation  between  such  points.)  Out¬ 
side  of  New  England  the  privilege  applies 
only  to  the  first-class  fare.  If,  however,  the 
blind  person  wishes  to  ride  in  the  coach  he 
may  do  so,  but  the  tickets  must  be  purchased 
at  the  first-class  rate  of  three  cents  per  mile. 
In  New  England  (which  includes  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut)  a  blind  per¬ 
son  and  his  guide  may  travel  in  the  day 
coaches  upon  the  payment  of  one  coach  fare, 
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or  in  the  Pullman  upon  the  payment  of  one 
first-class  fare  plus  payment  of  sleeping,  or 
parlor-car  charge  for  space  occupied.  For  this 
reason  a  special  coupon  book  is  needed  for 
travel  in  the  New  England  states  and  another 
book  for  the  rest  of  the  country.  Application 
for  coupon  books  should  be  made  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Further 
information  and  application  blanks  will  be 
sent  upon  request. 

Bus  coupon  books  have  heretofore  applied 
only  to  the  Pennsylvania,  Central,  Eastern, 
and  Atlantic  Greyhound  Lines.  Beginning 
November  i,  1938  they  have  been  extended  to 
cover  on  a  great  many  more  lines.  Some  of 
these  lines  permit  a  blind  person  and  his 
guide  to  travel  for  one  and  one-half  fares 
while  others  permit  a  blind  person  and  his 
guide  both  to  travel  upon  the  payment  of  one 
fare.  (Bus  coupon  books  will  not  be  honored 
for  the  purchase  of  tickets  to,  from,  or  be¬ 
tween,  points  in  Canada.)  Lists  of  bus  lines 
granting  the  special  rate  to  a  blind  person  and 
his  guide,  and  application  blanks,  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  upon  request. 

The  one-fare  privilege  on  railroads  and  bus 
lines  is  extended  only  to  blind  persons  who 
are  financially  unable  to  pay  double  transpor¬ 
tation  for  the  sake  of  having  a  guide. 

CROCHET  CONTEST 

The  Second  National  Crochet  Contest, 
sponsored  by  the  Crochet  Bureau,  included  a 
special  division  for  exhibits  of  crochet  work 
done  by  blind  women.  Eighty-five  entries 
from  fifteen  states  were  received,  and  prizes 
were  awarded  as  follows:  First  prize,  Emily 
Jesson  of  New  York  City;  second  prize, 
Melba  M.  Call,  Wenatchee,  Washington; 
third  prize,  Helen  Mulvaney,  New  York  City. 

Entries  from  contestants  in  New  York  City 
were  handled  by  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind,  and  entries  from  other  parts  of 
the  United  States  by  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind. 


CANES  FOR  GENERAL  USE 

From  time  to  time  the  Foundation  receives 
inquiries  as  to  where  neat-appearing,  mod¬ 
erate-priced  walking  sticks  may  be  obtained. 
Accordingly,  through  an  arrangement  with  a 
cane  manufacturer  in  London,  the  Founda¬ 
tion  has  imported  a  small  number  of  canes 
which  will  be  sold  to  blind  people  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prices:  East  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
$1.50  postpaid;  west  of  the  Mississippi,  $1.60 
postpaid. 

These  canes  have  a  crook  handle,  are  light 
in  weight — weighing  about  six  ounces — and 
taper  from  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to 
half  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  canes  are 
thirty-seven  inches  in  length — one  inch  longer 
than  a  standard  commercial  cane.  They  have 
metal  tips,  and  may  be  had  in  either  light 
brown,  dark  brown,  or  medium  gray. 

Orders  for  these  canes  should  be  addressed 
to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
and  should  be  accompanied  by  money  order 
or  check. 

REVISED  DIRECTORY 

The  third  edition  of  the  Directory  of  Activi¬ 
ties  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  is  now  ready  for  distribution.  In  this 
1938  edition  every  effort  has  been  made  to  con¬ 
serve  space  with  the  two-fold  motive  of  re¬ 
ducing  cost  and  facilitating  more  frequent  re¬ 
vision  of  the  book.  Price,  $1.25  postpaid. 

FIELD  SERVICE 

During  recent  months  field  service  has  been 
given  by  members  of  the  Foundation  staff  in 
Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Colorado,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia. 

The  field  services  of  the  Foundation  include 
the  drafting  of  legislation,  surveys  of  schools 
for  the  blind,  and  consultation  service  for  the 
development  of  activities  for  the  welfare  of 
the  blind. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  STATISTICS  OF  THE 

BLIND 

The  standard  Classification  of  Causes  of 
Blindness,  developed  by  the  Committee  on 
Statistics  of  the  Blind,  has  undergone  further 
slight  revisions,  and  is  now  being  considered 
for  adoption  by  the  Social  Security  Board  for 
use  in  compiling  statistics  of  causes  of  blind¬ 
ness  among  recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind. 

COLORADO  CONFERENCE  OF 
SOCIAL  WORK 

A  member  of  the  Foundation  staff  served 
as  one  of  the  leaders  in  an  institute  on  Care 
for  the  Blind  and  Prevention  of  Blindness 
held  in  connection  with  Colorado  State  Con¬ 
ference  of  Social  Work,  November  16,  17, 
and  18. 

LEGISLATIVE  BULLETIN 

The  first  issue  of  Legislative  News  in  W or ^ 
for  the  Blind  was  issued  by  the  Foundation 
on  December  1.  The  purpose  of  this  new 
publication  is  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for 
pending  and  recently  enacted  Federal  and 
state  legislation.  Widespread  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  state  agencies  made  the  first  issue 
possible.  Succeeding  issues,  which  will  be 
issued  on  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month 
during  the  1939  sessions  of  state  legislatures, 
will  give  digests  of  new  bills  and  admend- 
ments.  The  next  issue  will  appear  on  Jan¬ 
uary  15. 

CARNEGIE  CORPORATION  GRANT 

The  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
has  granted  $2000  to  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  for  the  preparation  and 
printing  of  an  annotated  bibliography  on 
work  for  the  blind.  This  bibliography  will  be 
based  on  the  selected  reading  lists  which  have 
been  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Founda¬ 
tion  Library. 


STANDARDS  FOR  PRIVATE 
AGENCIES 

The  following  “Yardstick”  has  recently 
been  published  by  the  Contributors’  Informa¬ 
tion  Bureau  of  the  Charity  Organization  So¬ 
ciety  of  New  York,  for  the  guidance  of  the 
public  in  determining  which  charitable  agen¬ 
cies  are  worthy  of  support. 

“1.  A  Legitimate  Purpose,  with  a  suitable 
program  and  a  demonstrated  ability  to 
work  with  other  health  and  welfare  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  best  service  of  the  individual 
and  the  community. 

“2.  Reasonable  Efficiency,  in  the  conduct 
of  work,  and  management  of  institutions, 
suitable  material  equipment,  a  staff  with 
adequate  training  and  experience,  and  a 
budget  within  which  the  stated  program  is 
attainable  without  sacrificing  the  quality 
of  work. 

“3,  An  Active  and  Responsible  Governing 
Body,  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  agency 
in  all  its  phases,  holding  regular  meetings, 
with  a  satisfactory  method  of  administra¬ 
tive  control,  and  with  close  working  rela¬ 
tionships  with  the  staff. 

“4.  Use  of  the  Welfare  Council  and  its 
facilities  in  conducting  its  work  and  in  ex¬ 
panding  or  changing  its  program. 

“5.  Sound  Methods  of  Promotion,  pub¬ 
licity,  and  fund-raising.  The  Bureau’s  long 
experience  has  shown  the  following  pro¬ 
cedures  to  be  undesirable: 

a.  Raising  money  by  the  use  of  “free 
lance”  solicitors  on  commission. 

b.  The  “remit  or  return”  method  of  rais¬ 
ing  money  by  the  sale  of  merchandise  or 
tickets  through  the  mail  or  the  sending 
of  unordered  merchandise  or  tickets 
through  the  mail. 

c.  Telephoning  solicitations  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  for  money  or  donations  or  for 
the  purchase  of  tickets  for  benefits. 

d.  Entertainments  for  raising  funds  in 
which  commercial  management  is  com- 
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pensated,  by  the  terms  of  the  original 
agreement,  by  an  amount  in  excess  of  40 
per  cent  of  the  gross  income. 
e.  Misleading  claims,  regarding  volume 
of  work  or  achievements,  made  in  pro¬ 
motional  efforts. 

(The  Bureau  will  be  glad  to  give  full 
reasons  for  the  above  to  inquirers.) 

“6.  Annual  Financial  Statements  prepared 
or  audited  by  an  outside  certified  public 
accountant  and  made  available  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public.” 

WAGES-AND-HOURS  STANDARDS 

r 

In  relation  to  the  new  Federal  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  which  became  effective  on 
October  20,  1938,  the  following  “Regulations 
Applicable  to  Employment  of  Handicapped 
Persons”  have  been  issued  by  Elmer  F. 
Andrews,  Administrator,  Wage  and  Hour 
Division,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor: 

It  appearing  that  a  substantial  number  of  hand¬ 
icapped  individuals  are  provided  remunerative 
employment  or  other  occupational  rehabilitating 
activity  of  an  educational  or  therapeutic  nature 
in  charitable  organizations  and  institutions  con¬ 
ducted  not  for  profit  but  for  the  purpose  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  a  recognized  program  for  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  such  individuals;  and 

It  appearing  advisable  for  the  Administrator 
to  give  further  consideration  to  the  special  prob¬ 
lems  affecting  the  employment  of  such  handi¬ 
capped  individuals  at  wages  lower  than  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  applicable  under  Section  6  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act;  and 

It  being  the  intention  of  the  Administrator  to 
appoint  an  advisory  committee  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations  with  respect  to  permanent  regula¬ 
tions  and  procedure  providing  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  handicapped  individuals  in  charitable 
organizations  and  institutions  of  the  type  de¬ 
scribed  above  at  wages  lower  than  the  minimum 


wage  applicable  under  Section  6  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act; 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  follow¬ 
ing  regulation  is  hereby  issued: 

% 

Section  S24-9I  Temporary  Certificate  of  Ex¬ 
emption  for  Handicapped  Individuals  Employed 
by  Certain  Charitable  Non-Profit  Institutions  and 
Organizations  During  Period  Before  Normal  Pro¬ 
cedure  Is  in  Full  Operation.  Notwithstanding  any 
provision  in  Section  524.90  of  Part  524  (providing 
a  temporary  certificate  of  exemption  during  pe¬ 
riod  before  normal  procedure  is  in  full  operation), 
from  October  24,  1938,  to  February  1,  1939,  or 
such  earlier  date  as  the  Administrator  may  after 
notice  determine,  this  regulation  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  certificate  authorizing  charitable  organiza¬ 
tions  and  institutions  conducted  not  for  profit  but 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  recognized  pro¬ 
gram  of  rehabilitation  for  handicapped  individ¬ 
uals  and  of  providing  such  individuals  with 
remunerative  employment  or  other  occupational 
rehabilitating  activity  of  an  educational  or  thera¬ 
peutic  nature,  to  employ  (or  suffer  or  permit  to 
work)  handicapped  individuals  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  at  wage  rates  less  than  the  minimum  rate 
applicable  under  Section  6  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  subject  to  the  following  con¬ 
ditions: 

(a)  The  earning  capacity  of  the  employee  for  the 
particular  position  held  by  him  or  for  the 
work  which  he  is  suffered  or  permitted  to 
do  must  be,  or  must  honestly  believed  by 
the  employer  to  be,  substantially  impaired 
by  age  or  physical  or  mental  deficiency  or 
injury; 

(b)  In  no  event  shall  the  minimum  wage  paid 
any  such  handicapped  individual  during 
this  period  of  temporary  exemption  be  less 
than  that  proportion  of  the  minimum  wage 
applicable  under  Section  6  which  the  handi¬ 
capped  individual’s  earning  capacity  bears 
to  the  earning  capacity  of  a  non-handicapped 
worker. 

(Issued  under  the  authority  contained 
in  Section  14,  52  Stat.  1060). 


NECROLOGY 


NECROLOGY 


THOMAS  C.  HIGGINS 

Thomas  C.  Higgins,  former  Librarian  of 
the  Michigan  State  Library  for  the  Blind, 
Saginaw,  Michigan,  died  on  September  21. 
He  was  born  in  Detroit  in  1874.  After  his 
graduation  from  the  Perkins  Institution  he 
toured  the  country  on  the  concert  stage.  Mr. 
Higgins,  a  talented  musician,  was  later  em¬ 
ployed  for  many  years  by  Grinnell  Brothers 
Music  House,  Detroit.  During  this  period  he 
was  actively  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind 
as  Secretary  and  President  of  the  Detroit 
League  for  the  Blind.  For  the  past  fifteen 
years  he  had  been  the  Librarian  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  State  Library  for  the  Blind  at  Saginaw, 
which  position  he  held  up  to  the  time  of  his 
illness  in  May,  1938. 


APPOINTMENTS 


CHANGES  AT  THE  N.  S.  P.  B. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  has  announced  that,  effective 
January  1,  1939,  Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing 
Director,  will  assume  the  title  of  General 
Director.  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  Associate  Director,  and  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Brown  Merrill  will  become  Executive  Direc¬ 
tor,  relieving  Mr.  Carris  of  administrative 
details. 

The  Society  has  also  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  J.  Warren  Bell  as  Medical  Di¬ 
rector.  Dr.  Bell  was  formerly  Director  of 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  in  the  State  of 
Nebraska.  Before  that,  he  was  the  Director 
of  Maternal  and  Child  Health  in  Cattaraugus 
County  in  New  York  State.  Dr.  Bell  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
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tion,  a  fellow  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  and  a  member  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Academy  of  Medicine. 

John  M.  Glenn,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Society,  has  been  elected  an  honorary  vice- 
president,  and  the  following  new  members 
have  been  elected  to  fill  vacancies  on  the 
Board  of  Directors:  Dr.  Thomas  Johnson, 
ophthalmologist,  New  York  City;  Dr.  John 
L.  Rice,  Health  Commissioner  of  New  York 
City;  Professor  Ira  V.  Hiscock,  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Professor  of  Public  Health  at 
Yale  University;  Reverend  John  Gass,  D.D., 
Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation,  New 
York  City;  Mrs.  Hazel  C.  Mclntire,  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  Director  of  Special  Classes  for 
the  Visually  Handicapped,  Ohio  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education. 

ALABAMA  SUPERINTENDENT 

Mr.  D.  Hardy  Riddle,  who  has  been  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf 
and  Blind  since  1933,  recently  resigned,  and 
Mr.  J.  S.  Ganey,  Principal  of  the  Institute  for 
twenty-four  years,  has  been  appointed  Super¬ 
intendent  to  succeed  him. 

Before  going  to  the  Institute,  Mr.  Ganey 
was  previously  principal  of  Talladega  High 
School  and  of  the  Sylacauga  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Mr.  Ganey,  an  alumnus  of  the  State 
Teachers’  College  of  Troy  and  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia,  was  elected  President  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  at  the  recent  convention  held  in 
Lansing,  Michigan. 

OKLAHOMA  EXECUTIVE 

Mr.  A.  L.  Floyd  has  been  appointed  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  of  the  Oklahoma  Commission 
for  the  Adult  Blind,  succeeding  Mrs.  Mau- 
rine  Nix. 

Mr.  Floyd,  who  is  himself  without  sight, 
was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the 
Commission. 


VOLUNTEER  SERVICE 


Volunteers  are  taking  an  active  leadership 
in  Maine  and  West  Virginia  where  field  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Foundation  have  been 
doing  work  in  connection  with  securing  legis¬ 
lative  provisions  for  state  agencies  for  the 
blind.  In  Maine  the  Zonta  International 
Clubs  have  been  especially  helpful.  In  West 
Virginia  the  State-wide  Committee  on  Blind¬ 
ness,  which  brings  together  people  from  many 
groups,  is  led  by  Mrs.  James  M.  Hawley  of 
Wheeling.  The  legislation  sponsored  by  the 
State-wide  Committee  is  popularly  known  as 
the  Lions  Club  bill.  C.  Loring  Van  Camp, 
Wheeling,  chairman  of  the  Lions  Club  State 
Committee  on  the  Blind,  is  chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Sub-committee  of  the  State-wide 
Committee  on  Blindness. 

The  Division  for  the  Blind  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  State  Department  of  Social  Security 
has  an  Advisory  Committee  which  has  been 
functioning  for  two  years.  This  Committee 
has  no  administrative  authority,  but  all  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  Division  and  how  these  policies 
will  be  interpreted  to  communities  are  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  Committee.  Because  this 
Committee  was  chosen  on  a  technical  basis, 
the  chairman  has  been  a  business  man.  An¬ 
other  volunteer  committee  in  this  state  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  Medical  Eye  Advisory  Committee. 
The  chairman  of  this  committee,  who  was 
named  by  the  State  Medical  Association  at  the 
request  of  the  Division,  is  also  a  member  of 
the  State  Advisory  Committee.  The  chairman 
of  the  Medical  Eye  Advisory  Committee  in 
turn  named  three  other  physicians,  members 
of  the  State  Medical  Association  and  the  State 
Ophthalmological  Association,  to  serve  on  this 
committee.  Details  regarding  these  commit¬ 
tees  may  be  secured  from  Mrs.  Gwen  Hardin, 
Supervisor,  Division  for  the  Blind,  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Social  Security,  Olympia,  Wash¬ 
ington. 


Acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  Monsignor  J. 
Jerome  Reddy,  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  in  Brooklyn  is  developing  a  service  pro¬ 
gram  for  blind  men  as  part  of  its  volunteer 
activities  in  social  work.  Peter  J.  Salmon, 
President  of  the  Greater  New  York  Council 
of  Agencies  for  the  Blind,  spoke  on  “Vincen¬ 
tian  Service  to  the  Blind”  when  this  work  was 
organized.  Although  the  principal  feature  of 
the  work  being  done  by  the  members  of  the 
Society  is  to  assist  blind  men  in  fulfilling  their 
religious  duties,  Mr.  Salmon  indicated  the 
types  of  services  already  being  rendered  by 
Brooklyn  public  and  private  agencies  so  that 
all  of  the  contacts  made  with  a  given  person 
might  be  mutually  helpful. 

Reports  on  activities  of  volunteers  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  blind  during  the  Christmas  Season 
will  be  appreciated  so  that  prior  to  the  1939 
Holidays,  a  bulletin  may  be  issued  on  this 
subject. 

According  to  the  “Club  Activities”  column 
of  the  November  issue  of  The  Lion  the  major 
activity  of  the  Durham  (North  Carolina) 
Lions  Club  is  their  workshop  for  the  blind 
where  “employees  are  paid  the  highest  weekly 
wages  in  the  state,  an  average  of  $11.65.  More 
than  407  new  mattresses  have  been  made  at 
the  shop.  In  addition,  the  Lions  supervise  six 
vending  stands  for  the  blind;  arranged  an  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  County  Tobacco  Festival,  showing 
the  blind  making  rugs ;  and  netted  $250  from 
a  boxing  show  to  maintain  their  workshop.” 

Social  Agency  Boards  and  How  to  Ma\e 
Them  Effective  by  Dr.  Clarence  King  of  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work  will  be  of 
interest  to  many  volunteers  serving  as  board 
members  of  public  and  private  agencies.  Dr. 
King  recently  addressed  the  Greater  New 
York  Council  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind  on 
this  same  subject.  MacEnnis  Moore. 
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Lending  Library  of  the  American  F oundation  for  the  Blind 


Bulletin  No.  13  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  London,  England,  bears  the  title 
The  Deaf-Blind  with  the  explanatory  subtitle, 
“being  a  report  of  a  survey  of  the  number  and 
condition  of  deaf-blind  persons  in  the  area  of 
the  Northern  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind  (and  Cheshire).”  The  classification 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  the  inquiry  is: 
I.  Blind,  deaf,  and  dumb.  II.  Blind  and  to¬ 
tally  deaf,  but  able  to  speak.  III.  Blind  and 
partially  deaf.  IV.  Deaf  persons  with  defec¬ 
tive  sight,  not  certified  as  blind. 

The  Journal  of  Psychology  for  June,  1938, 
contains  the  study  “Responses  of  Blind  and 
Seeing  Adolescents  to  an  Introversion-Extro¬ 
version  Questionnaire”  by  Paul  A.  Brown. 
This  investigation  was  aimed  at  determining 
whether  defective  vision  may  affect  the  way 
personality  questionnaires  are  answered.  Tests 
were  administered  to  359  sighted  high-school 
seniors  and  218  blind  adolescents  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  22  years.  Comparisons  were 
made  of  the  mean  scores  and  of  the  per¬ 
centages  of  responses  to  individual  items  be¬ 
tween  the  total  groups,  between  the  blind  and 
seeing  by  sex,  and  between  the  sexes  within 
each  group. 

“The  Henry  L.  Wolfner  Memorial  Library 
for  the  Blind”  by  Edward  F.  Endicott  and 
Mrs.  Martha  K.  Stark  is  found  in  The  Library 
Journal  for  October,  1938.  On  June  6,  the  St. 
Louis  Public  Library  dedicated  its  twentieth 
branch,  the  Henry  L.  Wolfner  Memorial 
Library  for  the  Blind  to  which  the  book  stock 
of  26,826  embossed  volumes  and  1,472  con¬ 
tainers  of  Talking  Book  records  has  been 
transferred.  The  new  building  which  is  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  work  for  the  blind  has 
three  meeting-rooms  on  the  second  floor  for 


the  use  of  organizations  interested  in  the 
blind. 

A  contribution  to  the  ever-growing  litera¬ 
ture  on  guide  dogs  is  found  in  “The  Seeing- 
Eye  Dog”  by  Booth  Tarkington  in  The 
Ladies  Home  Journal  for  September,  193 7. 
The  writer’s  description  of  the  dog  guide 
gains  added  value  because  of  Mr.  Tarking- 
ton’s  own  experience  of  temporary  blindness. 

The  relation  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  education  of  exceptional  children  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  article,  “Federal  Aid  for  the 
Education  of  Physically  Handicapped  Chil¬ 
dren”  by  Charles  Scott  Berry  in  The  Journal 
of  Exceptional  Children  for  November,  1938. 
It  is  necessary  to  find  a  handicapped  child  be¬ 
fore  he  can  be  educated.  At  present  we  do 
not  have  reliable  data  on  the  number  of  physi¬ 
cally  handicapped  children  in  the  United 
States.  An  estimate  of  the  number  has  been 
made  in  this  article,  and  it  is  then  noted  that 
only  9  per  cent  of  the  physically  handicapped 
children  in  the  United  States  who  require 
special  education  are  receiving  it.  Several 
reasons  are  given  why  there  should  be  Federal 
aid  for  special  education. 

The  Psychology  of  Speech  by  Jon  Eisenson, 
published  this  year  by  F.  S.  Crofts  and  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  has  a  large  part  of  a  chapter 
given  over  to  a  discussion  of  personality  and 
deviation  of  speech  as  it  is  affected  by  blind¬ 
ness.  It  is  the  author’s  conclusion  that  the  de¬ 
fects  in  speech  of  the  blind  arise  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  special  personality  of  the 
blind.  Much  drill  in  articulatory  exercises  and 
a  strong  motivating  drive  are  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  for  correction  of  such  speech  faults. 

Helga  Lende 
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Piney  Woods  Country  Life  School. — Earnestine 
Archie  and  Mara  Gray,  the  first  colored  blind  high 
school  graduates  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  are  now 
attending  the  Negro  State  College. 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. — The 
state  board  of  the  Montana  School  has  passed  a 
resolution  authorizing  Mr.  Edwin  G.  Peterson,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  School,  to  make  application  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Works  Progress  Administration  for  a  loan  and 
a  grant  in  the  amount  of  twenty-five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  for  a  new  building  for  the  blind.  Both  the  de¬ 
partment  for  the  deaf  and  the  department  for  the 
blind  are  housed  in  one  large  building  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  The  projected  building  program  consists 
of  a  dormitory  and  school  for  the  blind;  it  will  be 
a  two-story  building,  with  vocational  shops,  music 
studio,  and  library  space  in  addition  to  class  rooms 
and  dormitories.  Plans  for  a  new  president’s  resi¬ 
dence  have  also  been  drawn.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Elsie  Kirby, 
formerly  a  teacher  in  the  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Boulder,  is  returning  to  the  staff  to  replace  Miss 
Frances  Alexander,  who  has  accepted  a  position  in 
the  South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind.  .  .  .  Sharon 
Cromeenes,  B.  A.,  has  been  added  to  the  staff  of  the 
School  in  the  capacity  of  a  part-time  teacher,  and 
will  divide  his  time  between  the  deaf  and  blind 
schools,  and  also  serve  as  supervisor  of  boys.  Mr. 
Cromeenes  has  had  scome  previous  supervising  and 
teaching  experience  in  the  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind.  .  .  .  Miss  Esther  Havnen,  R.  N.  has  been 
appointed  resident  nurse.  Miss  Havnen,  a  graduate 
of  Deaconess  Hospital  in  Great  Falls,  is  taking  the 
place  of  Miss  Bernice  Smerud. 

Division  of  Blind  Services  ( New  Hampshire). — 
The  Division,  in  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  was  reorganized  on  July  i.  The  State 
Board  at  that  time  approved  of  the  plan  to  employ 
Mr.  Fred  Ward  as  Placement  Agent.  Mr.  Ward  was 
formerly  the  foreman  of  the  State  Workshop,  and, 
under  his  duties  as  Placement  Agent,  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  general  manager  of  the  shop.  The  Board 
also  approved  of  plans  for  reorganization  of  the 


workshop  and  the  employment  of  Rudolph  Puncec 
as  foreman  of  the  broom-shop.  Mr.  Puncec  was 
formerly  connected  with  the  broom-shop  in  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio. 

Arizona  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. — 
The  School  has  an  increase  of  almost  one  hundred 
per  cent  in  enrollment  over  that  of  five  years  ago. 
The  main  increase  in  students  was  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  Blind,  which  now  has  forty-six  pupils. 

. .  .  A  “home  nursing”  class  will  be  organized  under 
the  supervision  of  a  registered  nurse,  specializing  in 
the  instruction  of  the  advanced  girls.  .  .  .  The  School 
expects  to  offer  evening  hobby  classes  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  combining  vocational  training  with  hobbies. 

Association  for  the  Blind  of  Rochester. — The  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  recently  secured  for  the  blind  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  using  the  city  natatorium  free  of  charge. 
It  has  been  arranged  for  blind  persons  to  use  the 
pool  on  Tuesday  evenings.  The  group  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  sighted  person. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  ( Pitts¬ 
burgh  Branch ). — The  Inter-Branch  Conference  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  was  held 
in  Bethlehem  October  27  to  29,  inclusive.  Problems 
relating  to  the  conquest  of  blindness  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  national,  state,  and  local  authorities.  Pre¬ 
vention  of  blindness  was  pre-eminent  among  the 
subjects  for  consideration.  In  order  to  facilitate  more 
adequate  service  in  this  field,  Dr.  Alexander  Van 
Beyer  has  been  appointed  State  Director  of  this: 
department.  His  staff  of  assistants  was  also  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  appointment  of  four  additional  medi¬ 
cal  eye  workers  assigned  to  the  branches  located  in 
Bethlehem,  Butler,  Erie,  and  Pittsburgh,  respectively. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Eugene  Morgret,  Sales  Manager  of  the 
Association’s  Pittsburgh  Branch,  is  endeavoring  ta 
perfect  a  system  to  dispose  of  surplus  blind-made 
products  in  the  various  branches,  and  to  so  dis¬ 
tribute  orders  that  all  branches  will  receive  pro¬ 
portionate  benefits,  thus  creating  additional  em¬ 
ployment  for  their  sightless  workers. 
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Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  (Brooklyn). — The 
Home  has  gone  into  the  manufacture  of  rubber 
mats  made  from  automobile  tires.  This  department 
was  started  in  September,  1938.  At  the  present 
time,  ten  men  are  producing  mats,  and  so  far,  the 
best  the  men  have  been  able  to  do  on  the  size 
l4"  x  22/r  is  twenty-three  mats  in  a  seven-and-a- 
half-hour  day,  which  compares  favorably  with  about 
thirty-five  mats  for  a  similar  period  by  seeing 
workers.  .  .  .  The  Woodworking  Department  is 
producing  milk-bottle  boxes.  Twenty-five  thousand 
boxes  have  already  been  completed.  ...  A  booklet 
explaining  the  work  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind  is  available  to  all  those  interested. 

Oregon  Blind  Trades  School  and  Commission 
for  the  Blind. — The  organization  has  added  mattress¬ 
making  as  an  industry.  .  .  .  Mr.  J.  F.  Myers  is 
making  a  series  of  talks  to  the  Lions  clubs  of  the 
State,  and  is  trying  to  interest  county  and  city 
school  officers  in  giving  piano-tuning  contracts  to 
blind  piano  tuners.  .  .  .  The  employment  of  par¬ 
tially  sighted  men  resulted  in  a  successful  year  in 
the  garden  and  fruit  program.  Three  thousand 
pounds  of  tomatoes,  one  thousand  pounds  of 
parsnips,  two  thousand  pounds  of  carrots,  four 
hundred  heads  of  cabbage,  and  one  thousand 
pounds  of  onions  were  raised.  Three  tons  of  grapes, 
three  hundred  gallons  of  raspberries,  and  about 
two  hundred  gallons  of  prunes  and  plums  were 
preserved.  Walnuts,  cherries,  pears,  apples,  and 
j  quinces  were  also  grown.  The  care  of  the  fruit 
trees  and  the  raising  of  the  vegetables  was  done  by 
four  partially  sighted  men.  .  .  .  The  organization  is 
making  a  census  of  the  blind  by  allowing  the 
regular  census-takers  of  the  school  district  fifteen 
cents  for  the  name  of  each  blind  person  secured. 

New  Yor\  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind. — At  the  request  of  the  Argentine  govern¬ 
ment,  Dr.  M.  E.  Frampton  spent  five  weeks  in  South 
:  America  helping  to  develop  a  program  for  the  care 
of  blind  children,  and  assisting  in  laying  plans  for 
the  erection  of  new  buildings  by  organizations 
f  working  with  visually  handicapped  people,  and  in 
the  development  of  a  prevention  of  blindness  pro¬ 
gram.  .  .  .  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Berthold  Lowenfeld  and 
Mrs.  Vita  Stein,  formerly  of  the  Israelitisches 
Blinden-lnstitut  in  Vienna,  have  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Institute.  Dr.  Lowenfeld  and  Mrs.  Stein  are 


working  with  classes  of  ungraded  children.  Mrs. 
Lowenfeld  is  in  charge  of  gymnastics  for  the  older 
girls. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind. — Mr.  Ben  Bern¬ 
stein,  Head  of  the  Instrumental  Department,  recently 
gave  a  violin  recital  at  the  Ohio  School  for  the 
Blind  in  conjunction  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Stoltz  of 
that  school. 

New  Yor\  Association  for  the  Blind. — On  Oc¬ 
tober  28,  members  of  the  Dowfin  Club,  sponsored 
by  the  Lighthouse  for  blind  boys  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  and  twenty-four,  visited  the  Hayden 
Planetarium.  Professor  William  H.  Barton,  Jr., 
Executive  Curator  gave  a  special  performance  for 
the  boys.  .  .  .  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Light¬ 
house  was  held  December  8.  Trustees  and  Directors 
elected  for  the  ensuing  years  are  as  follows:  Dr. 
John  H.  Finley,  President;  Hon.  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  Honorary  President;  Mrs.  Winifred  Holt 
Mather,  Honorary  Secretary;  Miss  Helen  Keller, 
Vice-President;  Hon.  Henry  W.  Goddard,  Vice- 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Board;  Paul  Felix 
Warburg,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees;  Wil¬ 
liam  W.  Hoppin,  Secretary;  and  Thomas  S.  Mc- 
Lane,  Treasurer.  Other  Directors  will  be  Gordon 
Auchincloss,  Dr.  Conrad  Berens,  Eli  Whitney  De- 
bevoise,  Smith  F.  Ferguson,  Willard  V.  King,  and 
Ransom  H.  Skeen. 

Berlins  Institution. — The  Hon.  Leverett  Saltons- 
tall,  for  many  years  a  Trustee  of  Perkins  and  actively 
interested  in  its  welfare,  has  been  elected  Governor 
of  Massachusetts.  .  .  .  On  December  6  a  group  of 
Perkins  pupils  took  part  in  a  broadcast  introducing 
The  Blind  Artisans  of  New  England.  Perkins  is 
building  up  a  promotional  program  to  assist  blind 
workers  throughout  New  England  to  find  opportun¬ 
ity  to  sell  their  services.  Those  wishing  to  buy  blind- 
made  products  or  engage  the  labor  of  blind  piano- 
tuners,  chair-caners,  etc.  may  apply  to  the  office  at 
133  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  where  they  will  be 
given  the  name  and  address  of  the  blind  person  best 
qualified  to  meet  their  needs.  .  .  .  Three  Christmas 
concerts  are  to  be  given  this  year — two  in  Dwight 
Hall  at  Perkins,  and  one  in  Jordan  Hall,  Boston.  .  .  . 
The  Music  Department  and  the  Home  Memorial 
Press  of  Perkins  have  formed  a  Special  Order  Music 
Department,  which  will  braille  music  to  order.  The 
brailled  music  will  sell  at  the  same  price  as  the  ink- 
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print  copies.  ...  A  new  booklet,  entitled  Children  of 
the  Silent  Night,  has  been  printed  and  sent  to  those 
interested  in  following  the  activities  of  the  Deaf- 
Blind  Department.  . . .  The  Annual  Report,  covering 
the  school  year  1937-1938,  has  been  published  and  is 
now  available. 

St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind  {Missouri) . — During 
the  year  ending  December  1,  1938,  2,366  office  visits 
were  made  by  blind  and  conservation  of  vision  cli¬ 
ents,  and  2,125  home  visits  were  made  to  clients.  .  .  . 
A  survey  of  the  blind  pensioners’  situation  was  made 
at  the  request  of  the  Community  Fund.  It  was  found 
that  476  blind  pensioners  were  not  in  need  of  help, 
their  relatives  being  able  and  willing  to  take  care  of 
them  until  the  pension  was  received,  and  245  blind 
pensioners  were  in  need  of  help.  The  Society  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  Social  Security  Commission  to  give 
relief  to  the  blind  pensioners  who  were  unable  to  get 
extended  credit  while  their  pension  was  delayed.  In 
a  number  of  instances,  the  Society  arranged  for  ex¬ 
tended  credit  and  assisted  as  many  of  the  blind  as 
was  possible  .  .  .  4,821  complimentary  tickets  to  thea¬ 
ters,  symphony,  movies,  municipal  opera,  baseball 
games,  and  boat  excursions  were  distributed  to  the 
blind.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  St. 
Louis  Board  of  Education  to  conduct  an  educational 
program  on  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  Conserva¬ 
tion  of  Vision  by  showing  films  and  giving  lectures 
to  the  pupils  in  all  the  health  classes  of  the  St.  Louis 
high  schools.  This  program  has  been  carried  out  by 
the  Society  in  the  county  schools  during  the  past  year. 
...  At  the  request  of  the  instructors  of  the  social 
service  course  of  Washington  University  and  St. 
Louis  University,  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  gave  a  talk  and  demonstration  of  vision-testing 
to  a  class  of  student  nurses  and  four  students  who 
received  scholarships  from  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  for  the  eye  medical 
course. 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. — 
The  development  of  activities  for  the  protection  of 
eyesight  during  the  past  three  decades  was  reviewed 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Society  in  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  Building  on  December  1. 
More  than  three  hundred  workers  in  the  prevention 
of  blindness  movement — eye  physicians,  nurses,  sight¬ 
saving  class  teachers  and  supervisors,  safety  engi¬ 
neers,  lighting  experts,  social  workers  and  others — 


attended  the  meeting.  A  feature  of  the  meeting  was 
the  formal  presentation  of  the  Leslie  Dana  Gold 
Medal  to  Dr.  Ellice  M.  Alger  of  New  York  City. 
This  honor  is  given  each  year  for  “outstanding 
achievements  in  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  the 
conservation  of  vision.”  The  presentation  was  made 
by  Dr.  John  N.  Evans,  of  Brooklyn,  on  behalf  of  the 
Association  for  Research  in  Ophthalmology  and  the 
St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind.  Dr.  Alger  and  Mr. 
Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  were  the 
principal  speakers.  Mr.  Carris  spoke  on  “Thirty  Years 
in  Saving  Sight,”  and  Dr.  Alger  discussed  “Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness  from  the  Ophthalmologist’s  Point 
of  View.” 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. — A  suc¬ 
cessful  campaign  has  been  conducted  in  Newfound¬ 
land  on  behalf  of  the  250  blind  persons  living  in  that 
colony.  For  many  years  the  work  at  St.  John’s  has 
been  hampered  because  it  has  been  housed  in 
cramped,  unsuitable  quarters.  The  Newfoundland 
Branch  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  decided 
to  appeal  to  the  general  public  for  funds  to  equip  a 
new  and  more  commodious  center  for  the  work. 
Hon.  Walter  Monroe,  former  Prime  Minister,  headed 
the  local  committee,  and  a  goal  of  eight  thousand 
dollars  was  set.  Miss  Violette  Macpherson,  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  appeal,  now  reports  that  the  New¬ 
foundland  public  has  exceeded  the  objective  by  well 
over  four  thousand  dollars.  The  response  came  from 
every  section  of  society.  The  miners  of  the  famous 
Belle  Isle  mines  contributed  over  one  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  from  their  pay  envelopes,  and  even  people  on 
relief  assisted  materially  by  volunteering  their  serv¬ 
ices  at  sales  held  in  aid  of  the  campaign. 

State  Department  of  Social  Security  {Washington) . 
— The  program  of  home  industries  for  blind  persons 
in  the  State  of  Washington  now  has  twenty-nine 
persons  placed  in  their  own  homes,  producing  hand¬ 
craft  articles  for  sale.  To  handle  the  merchandising 
of  these  articles,  a  salesman  is  being  engaged  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind.  To 
assist  in  the  merchandising  of  these  goods,  an  advis¬ 
ory  committee  of  merchandising  executives  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  responsibility  of  assisting  in  the  planning 
and  directing  of  the  sales  program.  All  of  the  sixty- 
eight  different  articles  which  are  being  produced  in 
Home  Industry  have  been  studied  by  these  merchan- 
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dising  men  who  have  approved  the  design,  materials, 
and  workmanship,  and  also  advised  with  regard  to 
selling  prices.  The  sixty-eight  varieties  of  goods  in¬ 
clude  weaving,  pottery,  metal  scroll  work,  basketry, 
fiber  and  rattan  furniture,  and  leather  work. 

0\lahoma  Commission  for  the  Blind. — Two  new 
locations  were  added  to  the  stand  program  during 
the  month  of  November,  one  in  the  Okfuskee  Coun¬ 
ty  Courthouse  at  Okemah,  and  the  other  in  the  City 
Hall  at  Muskogee. 

Alabama  School  for  the  Blind. — The  School  shared 
the  booth  at  the  State  Fair  sponsored  by  the  Lions 
for  the  Department  for  Education  of  Adult  Blind. 
This  booth  was  located  in  the  Commercial  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Grandstand  Building  and  was  ideally 
situated  for  its  purpose.  For  four  years  the  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  Education  of  Adult  Blind  has  exhibited 
and  sold  blind-made  goods  at  the  Fair.  An  attrac¬ 
tive  feature  of  the  exhibit  was  the  doll-house,  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  classes  in  sewing  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Florence  Read.  In  addition,  there  were  bas¬ 
kets,  hand-made  sofa  pillows,  aprons,  bags,  and 
novelties  on  display. 

New  Yor\  State  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind. — 
The  State  of  New  York,  for  many  years,  has  been 
zealously  directing  its  efforts  to  prevent  blindness 
through  educational  measures  and  by  assistance  to 
the  individual  threatened  with  blindness  by  a  state¬ 
wide  educational  program  which  extends  to  profes¬ 
sional  and  lay  groups.  It  is  carried  on  through  the 
medium?,  of  special  projects  and  co-operative  activities 
with  universities,  eye  institutes,  group  conferences, 
and  lectures.  Subjects  presented  are:  the  normal  eye 
and  its  protection;  the  eye  in  disease  and  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  restoration  of  sight;  social  and  health  im¬ 
plications  of  eye  conditions,  together  with  personality 
reactions  encountered  in  persons  with  failing  vision. 
A  consultation  service  is  available  to  further  local 
programs  for  increasing  facilities  for  the  conservation 
of  sight.  This  includes  demonstrations  and  instruc¬ 
tion  in  vision  testing,  recommendations  and  advice 
for  adequate  lighting,  etc.  The  activities  of  this  pre¬ 
vention  program  are  extended  further  through  the 
publications  of  leaders  in  the  field  of  eye  health.  This 
material  is  circulated  gratis  throughout  the  state. 
Exhibits  are  assembled  on  request.  Advisory  assist¬ 
ance  is  given  in  the  problems  of  individuals  needing 
eye  care.  In  co-operation  with  local  and  health  agen¬ 
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cies,  eye  examinations,  treatment,  and  follow-up  care 
are  arranged  for.  .  .  .  Pamphlets  describing  adequate 
standards  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  eye 
infections  in  the  newborn  have  just  been  sent  to  all 
physicians,  public  health  workers,  hospitals,  clinics, 
and  social  agencies  in  the  state.  Attention  is  called  to 
the  number  of  babies  who  have  needlessly  become 
blind  as  a  result  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  This 
type  of  blindness  is  preventable  if  the  standards  of 
care,  as  outlined  in  this  pamphlet,  are  observed. 
Among  the  important  points  stressed  is  the  use  of 
silver  nitrate,  i  per  cent  solution,  as  the  most  efficient 
prophylactic  at  birth.  Prenatal  care  for  the  expectant 
mother  is  also  urged  as  a  preventive  measure.  The 
pamphlet  entitled  Save  Other  Babies’  Byes,  is  issued 
jointly  by  the  State  Departments  of  Health  and  Social 
Welfare  and  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
Copies  are  available  to  all  interested  persons. 

Puerto  Rican  Institute  for  Blind  Children. — The 
enrollment  of  the  Institute  has  increased  during  the 
past  year  from  fifty  to  sixty  pupils,  and  a  new  build¬ 
ing  has  been  erected  which  will  be  used  as  a  dormi¬ 
tory  for  the  girls.  ...  A  new  teacher,  Miss  Rafaela 
Freire,  who  received  her  training  at  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tution,  has  been  engaged. . .  .  Mr.  Gregorio  Santiago, 
the  first  pupil  of  the  Institute,  has  been  teaching 
basketry  since  last  May.  He  was  a  student  at  Perkins 
for  four  years. 

Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind. — The  School 
now  has  a  turfed  athletic  field,  320  feet  long  by  165 
feet  wide,  with  a  circular  cinder  track,  which  was 
constructed  with  the  help  of  Federal  government 
funds.  .  .  .  Classes  in  social  dancing  are  held  twice 
a  week  for  the  students.  ...  A  fire  squad  has  been 
organized  to  aid  with  fire  drills.  .  .  .  Grade-school 
children  have  been  attending  WPA  classes  in  art 
and  clay-modeling. 

Blind  Service  Association. — One  of  the  outstanding 
services  of  the  Association  is  reading  to  twenty- 
two  university  students.  Each  student  receives 
thirty-five  hours  of  gratis  reading  each  week.  Free 
lunches  and  milk  are  also  furnished  to  these  stu¬ 
dents.  .  .  .  The  Association  has  transcribed  a 
number  of  braille  articles  for  blind  students,  and 
three  months  a  year  a  braille  magazine  is  under¬ 
written.  This  magazine  is  sent  to  blind  people 
throughout  the  world.  .  .  .  About  140  blind  persons 
have  been  employed  at  intervals  the  past  year. 
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A  CELEBRATED  DIARY 

Helen  Keller’s  Journal.  Doubleday,  Doran 

and  Co.,  New  York.  1938.  313  pp.  $2.50. 

If  one’s  philosophy  is  that  which  one  is 
largely  thinking  about  day  after  day,  then 
this  journal  depicts  Helen  Keller’s  throughout 
the  nearly  six  months  following  the  death  of 
“Teacher”  who  had  been  for  forty-nine  years 
her  other  self.  What  a  heart-stabbing  loneli¬ 
ness  was  hers  until  those  physicians,  Time 
and  Travel  and  Work  and  Friends,  should 
have  repeopled  it  with  their  healing  com¬ 
panionship!  Indeed,  it  was  as  an  anodyne  to 
inevitable  heartache  that  travel  to  known 
havens  and  the  daily  journal  were  resorted 
to.  Not  that  death  had  left  a  complete  void; 
no,  for  every  now  and  then  Helen  writes  of 
feeling  “Teacher”  at  her  side,  as  of  old;  and, 
once  or  twice,  of  sensing  her  as  guardian 
angel  watching  benignly  from  Heaven; 
whereupon  the  pupil  records  a  resolve  never 
to  be  recreant  to  what  she  had  been  taught  to 
be  always,  her  own  free  and  independent  self. 

Now  Helen  and  her  present  faithful  com¬ 
panion,  Polly  Thomson,  have  no  sooner  sailed 
away  than  the  typewriter  is  uncovered  and 
the  journal  begun  under  the  heading:  Aboard 
the  S.  S.  “Deutschland” ,  en  route  for  England , 
Midnight  of  November  4,  1936.  Neither  this 
first  entry  nor  those  that  follow  are  the  mere 
condensations  of  a  diary.  Though  some  are 
brief  enough,  even  these  sparkle  with  the 
day’s  happenings;  for  example,  an  afternoon 
tea  in  the  Captain’s  cabin.  Many  are  remi¬ 
niscent  of  what  the  date  or  other  incident 
recalls — some  birthday  or  notable  interview, 
as  when  back  in  1932,  “by  royal  command, 
Teacher,  Polly,  and  I  attended  the  Garden 
Party  at  Buckingham  Palace.”  Most  tell  of 
ordinary  visits  to  people  and  of  their  welcom¬ 
ing  hospitality;  also  to  places — but  whether 


these  are  splendid  or  simple,  she  infuses  each 
with  the  highlight  of  such  cheer  and  charm 
that  our  interest  in  the  readings  never  flags. 
Ah,  “how  swift  memory  is!”  she  says,  as  one 
event  suggests  another  and  another,  each 
something  different  again,  until  we  have  been 
told  a  thousand ;  and  we  wonder  how  a  being 
supposed  to  be  so  shut-in  as  Helen  is,  can 
have  had  such  a  multitude  of  windows 
opened  to  her  experience  and  understanding. 
It  has  now  become  the  eager  desire  of  Polly 
to  be  her  eyes  and  ears,  even  to  tell  of  the 
latest  in  hats  seen  in  a  shop  window  or  of 
utterances  heard  at  the  theater;  and  often 
Polly’s  fingers  must  spell  fast  enough  almost 
to  hum  with  interest.  Arriving  in  London 
she  spells,  into  the  listening  hand,  what  The 
Times  has  to  say  of  the  then  King’s  abdica¬ 
tion;  whereupon  Helen  comments  oracularly: 
“There  is  a  love  of  the  people  surpassing  the 
love  of  woman.” 

It  is  in  frequent  moralizing,  indeed,  that 
she  reveals  her  self-imposed  mission  to  help 
right  the  wrongs  and  injustices  of  our  fear- 
darkened  world.  And,  because  she  has  be¬ 
come  a  world  figure  and  first-page  news,  she 
realizes  her  responsibility  for  sustained  and 
proper  progress.  She  shows  this  when,  after 
a  certain  humanitarian  achievement  follow¬ 
ing  her  appeal  for  it,  she  writes:  “Thd  reason 
why  God  permitted  me  to  lose  both  sight  and 
hearing  seems  clear  now — that  through  me 
He  might  cleave  a  rock  unbroken  before  and 
let  quickening  streams  flow  through  other 
lives  desolate  as  my  own  once  was.  I  am  con¬ 
tent.”  Here,  as  always,  her  major  sympathies 
go  out  to  all  underprivileged  humanity, 
whether  to  individuals  or  to  struggling  classes 
called  Poverty  or  Labor — and  to  radicals  sup¬ 
posedly  hungering  for  improved  conditions. 
That  she  should  be  a  deep  thinker  is  not  so 
surprising  as  that  she  should  be  a  broad  one 
and  generously  minded — a  reforming  opti¬ 
mist,  sure  that  goodness  and  justice  must 
eventually  prevail. 

But  though  perceiving  the  good  in  most 
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peoples — as,  for  instance,  the  Germans  whom 
she  loves  together  with  their  language — she 
hates,  despises,  and  deplores  the  heartless 
Juggernaut  of  Nazi-ism,  interpreting  it  as  a 
crushing  of  everything  in  the  way  of  their 
barbaric  self-aggrandizement.  Read  her  letter 
to  the  German  publisher  of  her  books,  re¬ 
fusing  his  proposal  to  cut  from  his  edition 
of  Midstream  all  favorable  mention  of  Bol¬ 
shevism,  which  she  looks  upon  as  a  national 
urge  towards  human  betterment.  One  can 
but  admire  this  letter.  It  is  a  masterpiece — a 
spirited  though  courteous  interdict:  No  muti¬ 
lations!  Please  either  print  all  or  nothing! 

Yes,  Helen  Keller,  when  wrought  up,  as  in 
this  instance,  can  strike  out  with  splendid 
force.  Most  of  her  journal  entries,  however, 
exhale  the  amenities  of  kindliness  and  love 
which  have  softened  her  half  century  in  the 
dark  silence.  Books,  always  her  magic  carpet, 
have  wafted  her  to  the  world  of  culture  and 
given  her  a  well-stored  mind.  But  her  liveli¬ 
est  resource  and  pleasure  would  seem  to  be 
the  society  of  intimates,  a  host  of  whom  she 
calls  by  their  first  names.  Her  description  of 
visits  to  some  show  her  to  be  a  welcome 
guest  with  much  to  give.  If  perchance  the 
communion  with  a  new  acquaintance  has 
been  slow  and  unsatisfying,  because  the  bar¬ 
rier  of  deafness  makes  it  too  indirect,  she  lets 
us  know  that  her  major  handicap,  indeed,  is 
inability  to  hear  and  so  to  catch  the  personality 
which  the  human  voice  portrays.  The  thrill 
of  communication,  writes  Anne  Morrow 
Lindbergh  in  Listen !  the  Wind,  “is  the  most 
exciting  thing  in  life  anyway,  whether  you 
find  it  in  a  book  or  in  conversation  or  in  the 
understanding  of  two  minds.”  The  blind, 
who  can  hear,  are  at  no  disadvantage  in  con¬ 
versation,  whereas  the  deaf  are  at  their  worst 
then,  laboring  to  make  their  speech  under¬ 
stood.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  most 
people  entertain  the  notion  that  the  blind  are 
the  happier  of  the  two  groups.  Helen,  who 
belongs  to  both,  commonly  detours  speech 
through  Polly  or  another  interpreter  and  must 


always  do  so  when  speaking  in  public.  Her 
articulation  is  not  clear,  and  she  is  well 
aware  of  it,  admonishing  herself  before  speak¬ 
ing,  thus:  “Trust  God  and  keep  thy  voice 
soft.”  Speaking  is  the  one  of  Helen’s  accom¬ 
plishments  in  which  Teacher’s  requirement 
of  perfection  was  not  realized — yet  her  pencil 
writing  is  clearer  than  most  people’s  hand¬ 
writing,  and  her  typewriting  is  flawless. 
Doubtless  Teacher  knew  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  that  Helen  would  never  speak  well,  and 
she  was  not  enthusiastic  about  her  trying  it, 
but  she  yielded  because  of  the  child’s  per¬ 
sistently  declaring,  “I  must  speak.” 

Since  deafness  is  so  heavy  a  handicap,  then, 
why  has  Helen  Keller  chosen  as  her  special 
province  the  blind?  Teacher  had  had  a  girl¬ 
hood  of  blindness  and  realized  that  this  con¬ 
dition  interferes  far  less  than  does  deafness 
with  the  development  of  English  in  which 
her  pupil  showed  uncommon  promise.  So 
she  doubtless  preferred  for  her  the  association 
of  blind  children  to  that  of  deaf.  Helen  her¬ 
self,  soon  after  college,  had  served  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  commission  for  the  blind,  and  had 
come  early  to  appreciate  their  peculiar  con¬ 
dition  and  needs.  There  may  have  been  other 
contributory  reasons.  However,  the  Journal 
says:  “Regretfully  I  perceive  the  impossibility 
of  working  for  both  the  blind  and  the  deaf 
as  I  have  often  longed  to  do.  The  effort  to 
alleviate  either  misfortune  more  than  fills  a 
lifetime.” 

Of  course,  “lip  reading”  with  the  hand, 
puts  her  in  quickest  and  best  touch  with  most 
individuals.  Even  so,  she  says  she  prefers  the 
commonly  slower  spelling  into  her  palm. 
This  is  always  positive  and  sure.  Besides,  it 
is  her  only  means  of  listening  to  speech  from 
a  distance,  as  formerly  at  college  and  since  at 
committee  meeings,  lectures,  and  church. 

Yes,  Helen  naturally  craves  the  human 
touch  and  fellowship  with  mankind,  and  this 
journal  shows  it  plainly.  Fortunately  her 
company  is  desired.  Otherwise,  she  would 
doubtless  have  become  somewhat  self-centered 
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and  narrow,  the  result  of  too  little  contact 
with  thought  from  without.  She  seems  to 
claim,  anyway,  that  if  the  youth  of  today 
had,  like  her,  to  give  more  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  thinking  and  should  squander  less  in 
passive  entertainment,  the  change  would  in¬ 
augurate  for  the  next  generation  a  saner, 
finer  social  order.  Adversity  has  its  uses! 

As  to  filling  her  own  leisure  time,  unlike 
most  blind  people,  she  usually  has  too  much 
to  do,  a  dull  day  never.  Several  entries  show 
this,  as  “We  find  another  army  of  letters 
tumbling  about  our  ears,”  and  “Polly  and  I 
have  sat  hunched  over  the  mail  all  day.” 
Again  she  bemoans  the  inroad  of  interrup¬ 
tions,  especially  those  of  the  “inexorable” 
telephone  which  keeps  Polly  on  the  jump. 
The  two  friends  are,  indeed,  subject  to  the 
“despotism  of  unfinished  tasks.”  Occasional 
references  to  her  spiritual  refreshment  and 
religion  do  not  fail  to  appear.  She  holds  a 
little  service  by  herself  Sundays — a  chapter 
in  the  Bible,  a  Psalm,  and  short  prayers,  and 
she  asks :  “Who  is  like  unto  God — the  Teacher 
who  is  above  all  temples  and  dogmas?” 

So  Helen  Keller’s  Journal  is  the  vibrating 
harp  of  a  thousand  strings.  It  tells  us  more 
clearly  than  her  other  books  that  the  resources 
within  her  command  are  unexpectedly  and 
astonishingly  varied  and  abundant.  Naturally 
she  delights  in  and  seeks  the  chance  which 
motion  gives  through  travel,  even  in  an 
aeroplane,  which  supplies  wings  for  her  body 
and  release  for  her  mind.  Her  daily  entries 
are  thus  never  monotonous,  but  varied  with 
almost  kaleidoscopic  interest.  Like  Macaulay, 
she  has  a  photographic  memory  and  can,  at 
will,  supplement  her  thoughts  with  the  poetic 
expressions  of  others.  But  she  has  long  since 
coined  her  own  apposite  phrases  and  epithets, 
and  is  ever  coining  new  ones.  Who  else  would 
say:  The  dear  friends  gave  us  a  “sunburst 
of  hospitality”? 

Even  to  many  of  us  who  knew  her  in 
childhood,  her  gradual  mastery  and  fluent 
use  of  language  beyond  that  of  most  authors 


and  critics  has  never  ceased  to  be  a  marvel. 
In  this  she  is  her  very  self — as  John  Macy, 
Teacher’s  husband,  and  Professor  Copeland 
(“Copey”)  at  Radcliffe  early  taught  her  to  be. 
One  must  admire  such  expressions  as  “sun¬ 
shine  and  flower-sweet  air”;  “Everything  I 
touched  sent  a  happy  thought  skipping  up 
my  mind”;  “My  thoughts  crowd  and  oblit¬ 
erate  each  other  like  fogs  that  hide  land¬ 
marks”;  “How  often  memory  throws  open 
the  door”;  “A  Niagara  of  impressions”;  “His 
words  caressed  my  fingers”;  “Until  I’m  as 
full  of  impatience  as  a  hedgehog  of  quills.” 
Once  when  Polly  had  spoken  of  the  sunset 
as  suffusing  sky  and  sea  with  a  rose  tinge 
defying  description,  Helen  wrote  of  it:  “Often 
I  had  felt  petals  showered  upon  me  by  a 
passing  breeze;  so  I  could  imagine  the  sunset 
as  a  vast  rose-garden  from  which  the  petals 
had  been  shaken  and  were  drifting  through 
the  sky  before  sinking  into  the  gray  Novem¬ 
ber  night.” 

Yes,  she  has  a  style  and  finish  of  her  very 
own,  and  quite  different  from  Teacher’s  or 
any  one  else’s.  How  well  her  opening  with  the 
adverb  introduces  what  she  wishes  to  say,  as, 
“Tremulously  I  read”;  “Eagerly  I  follow  the 
splendid  work  of  abolishing  the  London 
slums.”  We  who  know  her,  accept  such 
colorful  diction  as  spontaneous  and  natural  to 
one  who  is  constantly  aquiver  with  strong 
feelings,  or,  as  she  herself  says  of  Teacher, 
who  is  possessed  of  a  vibrant,  poetic  soul. 

The  Journal  closes  on  April  14  with  an¬ 
other  of  Helen’s  tributes  to  this  glorious 
Teacher  whose  birthday  it  was.  And  so  ten¬ 
derly  does  the  pupil  write  that  one  can 
scarcely  read  it  without  tears. 

Edward  E.  Allen,  D.  Sc. 
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AN  EXILED  LEADER 
( Continued  from  page  184) 

But  Director  Altmann’s  work  was  not  con¬ 
fined  only  to  the  institute.  The  annual  con¬ 
ferences  of  teachers  of  the  blind  in  Austria 
were  founded  on  his  initiative.  He  took  part 
in  the  German  congresses  for  teachers  of  the 
blind  and  was  the  official  delegate  to  the 
World  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind  in 
New  York  in  1931.  He  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Personnel  and  Program 
of  the  Conference,  and  we  all  remember  his 
active  and  untiring  interest  devoted  to  the 
preparations  for  this  international  event  and 
also  his  paper  on  “Psychological  Problems  of 
the  Preschool  Blind  Child.” 

In  recent  years,  up  to  1934,  Director  Alt- 
mann  was  the  head  of  the  blind  welfare  work 
in  the  City  of  Vienna,  appointed  by  the  City 
Council  in  recognition  of  his  outstanding 
achievements.  In  this  capacity  he  contributed 
all  his  experience  to  the  creation  of  a  central 
bureau  in  charge  of  all  public  welfare  activ¬ 
ities  for  the  blind. 

And  now  this  man  must  leave  all — his 
school,  his  office  in  the  city  hall,  his  blind  and 
seeing  friends.  Even  worse,  he  has  to  see  that 
all  was  in  vain,  a  lost  battle  for  the  sake  of 
humanity.  Our  deepest  sympathy  and  our 
helping  hands  reach  out  to  give  him  support 
and  encouragement  in  this  darkest  hour  of 
|  his  life. 

Fortunately,  Director  Altmann  is  still  a 
comparatively  young  man.  Much  of  what  he 
accomplished  abroad  has  been  destroyed,  but 
he  will  be  a  real  asset  wherever  he  goes,  and 
the  country  which  gives  refuge  to  him  will 
be  the  beneficiary  as  well  as  the  benefactor. 

THE  MATCH  FOLDER  HOAX 

The  Seeing  Eye  has  been  horrified  at  the 
match  folder  hoax  which  has  been  perpetrated 
upon  blind  persons,  leading  them  to  believe 
that  they  may  secure  a  guide  dog  through  the 
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collection  of  a  stipulated  number  of  match 
covers. 

More  than  a  hundred  inquiries  have  been 
received  by  The  Seeing  Eye,  and  a  number 
of  young  blind  persons  who  have  diligently 
saved  thousands  of  the  worthless  folders  have 
been  cruelly  disappointed.  Individuals,  service 
clubs,  and  other  organizations  have  fallen 
prey  to  the  rumor.  Every  effort  has  been  made 
to  trace  it  to  its  source  without  success  so  far. 

Encouraging  a  blind  person  in  the  idea  that 
he  may  secure  a  guide  dog  through  the  col¬ 
lection  of  match  covers,  which  have  no  mone¬ 
tary  value,  can  only  lead  to  disappointment, 
since  the  match  covers,  so  diligently  and  la¬ 
boriously  collected,  have  absolutely  no  effect 
in  determining  eligibility  for  a  guide  dog. 

Any  blind  person  between  the  ages  of  eigh¬ 
teen  and  fifty  may  make  application  for  a  See¬ 
ing  Eye  dog,  and  full  information  may  be 
secured  by  writing  to  The  Seeing  Eye,  Mor¬ 
ristown,  N.  J.  Lack  of  funds  on  the  part  of 
the  applicant,  if  otherwise  eligible,  is  not  a 
factor  in  determining  eligibility  for  training 
with  a  guide  dog. 

The  Seeing  Eye  asks  the  co-operation  of  its 
friends  in  combating  this  match  folder  hoax. 

Mary  Dranga  Campbell. 


APPLIANCES  and  GAMES 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

v 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
carries  a  full  line  of  appliances  and  games 
manufactured  by  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  London,  England. 

V 

Price  list  will  be  sent  upon  request. 
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A  directory  of  activities  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  including  organizations  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  sight-saving  classes. 

Gives  the  correct  name,  address,  and  name  of  executive 
of  practically  every  important  agency  for  the  blind  in  the 
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A  GIFT  FOR  A  BLIND  FRIEND 

IS  YOUR  blind  friend  using  the  Talking  Book  libraries?  Has  he  one  of  the 
special  Talking  Book  machines  for  reading  these  books?  Every  blind  person 
should  possess  one.  Like  his  special  watch,  it  is  an  essential  part  of  his  equipment. 

The  Talking  Book  permits  the  blind  to  read  independently  of  the  seeing,  effortlessly, 
rapidly,  satisfyingly,  through  a  convenient  and  durable  medium. 

The  Talking  Books,  which  may  be  borrowed  by  blind  people  free  of  charge  from 
any  of  the  lending  libraries  for  the  blind,  cannot  be  used  unless  the  blind  person  has  an 
especially  designed  Talking  Book  machine. 

Model  U-13 — Portable  electrically-driven  Model  U-14 — Portable  electrically-driven 


model  with  headphones,  without  loud¬ 
speaker  or  radio,  usable  on  both  direct 
and  alternating  current;  may  be  con¬ 
nected  with  radios  of  recent  manufac¬ 
ture  to  obtain  amplification  of  Talking 
Books — $29. 


model,  with  loudspeaker,  but  no  radio, 
usable  on  both  direct  and  alternating 
current — $39. 

Model  S-10 — Portable  spring-driven  model, 
with  headphones,  without  loudspeaker 
or  radio — $25. 


These  prices  do  not  include  express  charges. 

These  machines  are  manufactured  and  sold  at  cost  by  the 
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